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or many, their avocation is something near to their vocation. A 
person who is professionally an engineer might be a do-it- 
yourselfer by hobby. A greengrocer might cultivate flowers. 
For some people though, the two are seemingly opposite or 
completely unconnected. A scientist who composes music, a soldier who 
does needlepoint, a priest who is a thespian ... and so on. The protagonist 
of our story, Kinjal Roy, belongs to this latter category. By vocation he is 
an open-heart surgeon — he saves lives. By avocation he is a shikari, a 
hunter. He takes lives. 





When our story opens, the Harvard Medical School-trained Kinjal Roy 
MD, PhD at the tender age of twenty-seven was already a highly sought 
after surgeon — and not just in Kolkata or West Bengal. People from all 
over India and even neighboring countries came to surrender themselves 
eagerly to the scalpel of this sure-handed healer. A bachelor with no 
encumbrances, Kinjal devoted himself wholly to his work, taking time off 
only to go hunt and renew himself in the process. 


Well, that is not altogether true anymore. There was recently added a 
third facet to his life. A couple of months before our story begins, Kinjal 
was having a cup of coffee with a fresh-from-the-oven croissant in the 
South City Mall food court on a Sunday morning. He was thumbing 
through the Magazine Section of the Sunday Telegraph with that crisp, no- 
one-has-read-before-me smell. This activity to him was a highlight of his 
weekends. This early in the morning the Mall was sparsely populated and 
not all the shops were open yet. In this habitually crowded place there was 
now a rare desolation — an ambience Kinjal particularly liked. 


Suddenly, out of the corner of his eye he saw a young lady approach his 
table — with a mysterious smile on her face. 


“Dr. Kinjal Roy?” she asked with a richly resonant voice that stirred 
Kinjal’s memory. 


Kinjal instinctively got up on his feet. As he was taking in the stunning 
beauty and the stately elegance of the stranger, he replied: “Guilty. But you 
have me at a disadvantage.” 


“May I sit down?” asked the goddess as Kinjal was already arranging a 
chair for her. 


“I am Ajopa. Ajopa Mitra of Shillong once. I am to meet an old friend 
here for coffee. But in a way I suppose I have already met one!” 


Kinjal had recovered that familiar face from his memory almost at the 
same time she said her name. The last time he saw her she was a teenager 
and so was he. They lived in adjoining houses in the Kench’s Trace 
neighborhood of Shillong. Naturally they had a healthy adolescent fancy 
for each other then, but it was one of those theoretical things that go away 
when one party moves away. Now, seeing that frock-clad and ponytailed 
young girl all grown-up in this enchantingly sari-wrapped stance, he had 
not been able to recognize her at the first instant. 


Very quickly now the ice was broken and the two just could not contain 
how happy they were to see each other. A round of coffee was brought. 
With a sense of urgency on both sides, it was quickly revealed that both 
were unattached. Ajopa was an Assistant Professor of English at the 
Presidency College. She had already heard about Kinjal’s reputation and 
seen his photo in newspaper articles. 


Telephone numbers were now exchanged. But Kinjal was not content 
to leave things in such an open-ended way. He made bold to invite her to 
an evening at the Calcutta Club the next Friday. In a crowded city like 
Kolkata the Club was an excellent place to linger for hours in the luxurious 
lap of the spacious British-India vintage halls under the high ceiling. The 
plush sitting arrangements for individual groups, scattered over the lobby, 
were in plain view of all and yet offered complete privacy of conversation. 
One started early in the evening with a selection of appetizers, to be washed 
down with the potion of one’s choice. Eventually when the mood was right 
the guests moved to one of the intimate dining halls and enjoyed an equally 
leisurely repast. 


To Kinjal’s great joy and a little relief even, Ajopa accepted the 
invitation. Even as she did so her true appointment, a fellow woman 
teacher, turned up. After introductions were made, Kinjal brought coffee 
for all three. He lingered for a few minutes and then tactfully withdrew. 


When Kinjal and Ajopa met on the Friday evening again, each heart 
trembling, it gradually became clear that they both wanted to continue to 
see each other. In time this developed into a routine: meeting at the club 
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early evening each Friday and then stretching the evening till late hours. 
Almost overnight Kinjal’s own life turned from a black-and-white movie 
to a technicolor extravaganza for him. It was now a matter of allowing a 
propitious fullness of time before he would ask the inevitable question. He 
started formulating the question already in his mind as well as considering 
different manners of positing it. 


AAA 
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Around about noon on a Thursday when Kinjal was in surgery there 
arrived a man in simple village attire in his front office. He asked to see the 
Shikari Daktar Babu, the hunter-doctor that is. The secretary realized 
immediately that this was not a patient. Nor did he have an appointment. 
She told him that the doctor would not return to his office until 1 pm. The 
man asked if he could wait in the sitting area. The secretary then gave him 
a cup of tea and some biscuits. Overwhelmed by this simple kindness, the 
man started his patient vigil by slinking in one corner of the sitting area, 
being as unobtrusive as he could. 


When Kinjal returned to his office — quite spent from the surgery — the 
secretary told him about the visitor. Normally Kinjal would not agree to see 
an unplanned patient visitor at this time. But hearing that this might have 
something to do with shikar he immediately had the man ushered into his 
office. 


His name was Srikanta Khila. He had been traveling since before the 
crack of dawn from his native village of Champaghat in the Sundarbans by 
various modes of transport. His village was being terrorized by a most 
ferocious man-eating tiger. It had already claimed some livestock and two 
humans. When the villagers reported this to the Forestry Department 
outpost at Namkhana, that office in turn contacted the Kolkata Office. The 
officials here planned to investigate the matter immediately but they had 
no experienced hunters working for the Department. They felt the best 
course would be to contact the famous big game hunter Dr. Roy. So, that 
was how Srikanta Khila came to be here. He hoped the great doctor would 
forgive this sudden intrusion. 


When the man paused, Kinjal thought the situation over quickly. Time 
was of the essence now. As it happened he never scheduled any surgery or 
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patient visits on Friday. He left the day open for his own research and for 
reading up on the latest advances in his field — in the West especially. So 
his calendar was clear till Monday morning, except for the Friday evening 
assignation. He decided to start right away. He made a few phone calls and 
gave his secretary a set of instructions. He called Ajopa and left a message 
on her mobile phone to the effect that the Friday evening meeting needed 
to be postponed, offering apologies and promising to get back to her at the 
earliest opportunity. He then called home and asked his cook-cum-factotum 
to have a quick lunch ready for two people. 


As he was doing all this, Srikanta was waiting eagerly in rising 
anticipation. The Shikari Babu would come to his village after all! Kinjal 
now told him: “We will go to my home first so that I can pick up some 
things. We will have something quick to eat. Then we will drive down to 
Namkhana. Is there a safe place I can leave the car there while we take the 
boat to your village?” 


Srikanta said he knew a person near the boat landing who would look 
after the car. They were off. At first Srikanta seemed quite ill-at-ease sitting 
next to Kinjal in his richly upholstered car, but Kinjal’s easy manners 
quickly put the passenger at ease. This return trip was going to be a much 
smoother one for Srikanta than the trip up here this morning. 


AAT A 
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Kinjal and Ajopa both developed an intense curiosity in exploring each 
other’s life, a curiosity tempered only by a caution to not rush things. They 
each continued to let the other enter his or her private world — a little at a 
time. The doors were being opened an inch at a time — sometimes eagerly, 
sometimes hesitantly. Every Friday evening they met around six and did 
not part each other’s company until about eleven or so. The rest of the week 
they turned over that evening in their minds in leisure, and relived its 
endless fascination and newfound companionability. 


As he discovered her more and more, Kinjal found Ajopa to be 
everything he would want in his idealized life partner, and more. There was 
an aura of mystery, of some unknowable depth about her that he liked. It 
was as though the exploration would never end. Once a thought came to 
Kinjal that when he stalked an elusive prey in the jungle, there was the same 
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sense of rising mystery, the same growing portent of the unknowable. But 
he quickly dismissed that thought as too grotesque. 


Soon after they met they were talking about each other’s avocation. 
Ajopa realized that Kinjal’s success as a surgeon at such young age was 
more than a woman suitor could expect in terms of the measure of a man. 
Yet secretly she wished to see in him a well-rounded, eclectic person who 
could discourse with her on the poems of Joy Goswami or the paintings of 
Jamini Roy. But Kinjal seemed to be the type of men who seemed to reveal 
their private persona quite freely and yet remained inscrutable. So, 
whenever she saw a glint of something revealing about him outside of the 
medical arena, she was filled with expectation. 


Upon pressing, Ajopa let on that she wrote poetry as an avocation. 
Kinjal was visibly thrilled to hear that and wanted to read some of her 
poems as soon as he could get some in hand. Then he said: “For a professor 
of English Literature, writing poetry does not count as avocation. It is very 
much a vocation. So, you still have to tell me about your hobby!” 


“Well, in that case it would be that I am learning the French language. 
I want to read some of the great French poets in the original language. 
When I read English translations of Tagore or Jibanananda Dash, I have a 
feeling that much has been lost. That is why I think reading a poem in its 
original language would enrich and inform a person’s experience of it.” 


“I see! Let’s hear an example of French poetry in French language.” 


“I am very much a beginner, but here is a well-known verse from the 
classical poet Paul Verlaine. It is especially beautiful because its content 
and its sound reinforce each other: 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De l'automne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D'une langueur 
Monotone.; 
The meaning in English is...” 


Before she could give the meaning Kinjal provided it: 
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The long sobs 
Of the violins 
Of autumn 
Wound my heart 
With a monotonous 
Languor. 


“You know French?!” asked an astounded Ajopa, with that secret hope 
rising in her that she was beginning to see that sign of a deeply cultured 
mind. 


“Not really. But as you said these are famous lines. They were used as 
a code by the French Resistance during the D Day invasion. You only have 
to watch the movie The Longest Day to know that!” 


So the cultured mind remained elusive for now. 


In time Kinjal felt that they should take the next step up from these now 
routine Calcutta Club meetings. He wanted to invite Ajopa to his South 
City flat and introduce her to his home life. At the same time he felt that it 
was not good form to invite her alone. As luck would have it there came 
visiting a cousin-sister of Ajopa from Shillong. On hearing this Kinjal 
immediately invited both for lunch the following Saturday. Ajopa accepted. 


What Kinjal had uppermost in his mind was to show Ajopa his prized 
gun collection and the hunting trophies. He of course had already shared 
with her his hobby of hunting. She had expressed great interest and asked 
many questions. He was happy to answer each elaborately. But since then 
he began to sense a faint hint of disapproval in her mien. And indeed, from 
that evening on, their growing synergy seemed to have struck a discordant 
note. Kinjal felt that showing her his elaborate hunting room display would 
help bring to fore whatever that dark portent was that had come between 
them. It needed to be acknowledged and addressed. 


And that hunting room indeed was quite fastidious. Assorted shotguns 
and rifles lay in shiny glass cases that showed them to full advantage. The 
walls were decorated with heads of animals mounted on mahogany boards 
by expert taxidermists. The glass eyes of the animals were lifelike. There 
were a couple of antique photographs of hunting parties of Maharajas from 
the British India period. There were other memorabilia of jungle and tribal 
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themes. The lighting in the room — both natural and artificial — had been 
meticulously arranged to flatter the exhibits. 


The visitors to Kinjal’s flat were always impressed by this little tour. In 
fact his friend Shirish Mundra, a wealthy Marwari businessman who 
dabbled in hunting, would often tell Kinjal half-jokingly: “Anytime you get 
tired of this collection, I will take it off your hands. We do not even need 
to discuss a price. I will give you a signed blank check.” Kinjal could tell 
that Shirish wanted to possess this collection himself and show it off in his 
home to his friends. But of course the thought of selling this collection 
would never enter his mind. So he would always smile good-humoredly at 
Shirish’s offer, taking it as a fine compliment. 


AAT A 
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Kinjal’s father was a land surveyor for the Government of the State of 
Assam. As such he spent much time in jungles and mountains and river 
valleys, pitching tents for long stays when needed. Whenever possible 
Kinjal would tag along with him during school vacations. He would sleep 
in tents and eat meals cooked picnic-style by his father’s men. 


The father was also a hunter. Thus the meals often consisted of venison 
or ducks or wild pigeons — cooked over open wood fire in the dark jungle 
nights amid the many jungle sounds. All these worked on his young mind. 
He asked his father to teach him how to hunt and the latter did. The father 
also taught him gun safety and hunter’s ethics. That was the beginning. 


Later Kinjal would hunt big games in various parts of India, Nepal and 
Sri Lanka with resourceful friends, including some military officers. 
During his study abroad and later during his trips abroad he was able to 
acquire a fine collection of weapons not readily available in India. And that 
is how his gun room slowly took shape to become what it was today. 


AAA 
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Kinjal would have to get on Highway NH117 to get to Namkhana. The 
road started as Diamond Harbor Road in Kolkata and snaked its way south 
to Namkhana where it was interrupted by the Saptamukhi River. At this 
point one was already in the Sundarbans, the vast forested and wild delta 
encompassing many meandering rivers flowing out to the sea. The terrain 
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consisted of mangroves, large trees and open grasslands. To the outside 
world this place was best known as the home of the great Royal Bengal 
Tigers. 


When they gained the Diamond Harbor Road and had left much of the 
city traffic behind, Kinjal asked Srikanta to give him the fullest account of 
the situation, without leaving anything out. Srikanta, who turned out to be 
quite articulate, told him first that a machan was being built in the jungle 
near the latest kill even as they were traveling. A machan is basically a 
platform built up on a tree with lengths of bamboo and rope. The hunter 
sits there, safely out of reach of the prey, and holds his vigil. 


SRIKANTA KHILA’S NARRATIVE 


Champaghat is a tiny fishing village right on the river Saptamukhi, near 
where it empties into the sea. The landward boundary of the village ends 
where dense jungle begins. We are twenty-two families — about seventy- 
five people. We rely for most of our needs — such as shopping, schools, 
health center, post office etc. — on the nearby large villages. Of course we 
can come to Namkhana by boat if it is necessary to come to town. It is a 
few of hours of rowing, much faster with a motor. 


Besides fishing, some families have livestock and poultry. Some engage 
in cultivating fruits and vegetables. All in all, life is very placid. The only 
community center is the only one small general store there in the village. It 
carries a little of most everything one might need in one’s daily life. It also 
has an attached tea stall which is where civic meetings are held and village 
news and gossip are exchanged. 


Now, the very first human victim of the tiger was the young wife Janaki 
of the storekeeper whose name is Narahari Mandal. He is about 50 years 
old while Janaki is only in her early twenties. The girl had become orphaned 
and had no one to live with or look after her or support her. She had no 
means of supporting herself. She was a beautiful girl in full youth, and so 
needed a proper guardian. The widower Narahari offered to marry her and 
everyone thought this was the best solution. No one saw anything to 
disapprove of in this unequal marriage. 


In spite of the age gap the couple had a great life together. Neighbors 
saw them as a most devoted, loving couple. Narahari gave his wife every 
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creature comfort available in village living, and more. They had an electric 
stove and a radio set that could receive Kolkata stations. So Janaki had 
ways to occupy her time when Narahari was not home. Because of fear of 
petty thieves from outside the village, Narahari had to sleep nights in his 
store. But Janaki was quite brave and did not mind sleeping alone in their 
thatched cottage at night. And of course the neighbors were just a shout 
away, always ready to help. At any rate, there was nothing for Janaki to 
fear at all. Until the tiger claimed her, that is. 


State: West Bengal 





mbudwip 
Not To Seale 
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The Mandal cottage backed onto the jungle as did a number of cottages 
there — all in a row. One of these homes had livestock — cattle and goats. 
The first victim of the tiger was a cow. Its carcass was found some distance 
into the jungle, its flesh torn to pieces. A person from the next village knew 
something about jungle kills. He looked at the carcass and said somewhat 
uncertainly that it might possibly be a tiger kill. A few days later a goat 
went missing. Its remains were never found. 


Now, it is almost normal to see an occasional tiger wander into the 
vicinity of the village. It may stay there for a while, feeding on small 
animals. Eventually it will wander away. This type of stray tigers poses no 
danger to the villagers. They have learned to live with such visits. 


Around about the time we are speaking of there were a couple of 
sightings of a tiger in the vicinity. A honey-gatherer caught a glimpse of it 
may be only half a kilometer from the village. A young boy who went 
bathing in a pond also reported seeing the large tiger walk leisurely along 
the bank, swinging its curled tail. And a woman out at the same pond doing 
her laundry reported hearing a growl and smelling a ‘botka’ smell that she 
knew was associated with tigers. 


A couple of days after the goat disappeared, Narahari came home from 
the store at dawn and found Janaki missing. He went around the 
neighborhood, calling her name out loud. The neighbors came out and 
joined in the search. It was at that point that one of the neighbors suggested 
most tactfully that the tiger angle should considered. Since the outhouse for 
the Mandal home was about 30 yards from the cottage and right on the edge 
of the jungle, the tiger might have snatched her during a visit there. 


The searchers spread into the jungle radially out from Narahari’s home. 
Before long they found Janaki’s body. It looked like the tiger had not quite 
started to feed on her yet. The clothes were all bloodied, but there was no 
sign of mangling of the body. Probably the tiger was full and would come 
back tonight to feed on the kill, the villagers thought. The expert on jungle 
kills said he could not tell if it was a tiger kill until the tiger actually started 
to feed. It was decided not to move the body for the time being, in case 
arrangements could be made for the rangers from the Forestry Department 
to come and inspect the kill that very day. People went off to send a 


message to that effect. 
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A most devastated Narahari sat motionless all day. Nobody could do 
anything to make him recover from the shock. The full measure of his love 
for his wife was brought home to the villagers. At length, as it started to get 
dark he suddenly stood up straight and said most resolutely: “I will go kill 
the tiger tonight.” 


Even though Narahari was a most powerfully built large man who was 
quite fearless to boot, people tried to dissuade him. They said that the 
Forestry Department should handle this. Narahari would not listen. Then a 
few young men volunteered to go with him. Narahari vehemently refused 
that offer, saying he did not want to endanger other lives. So saying he 
picked up his huge machete and walked into the jungle towards where the 
lifeless body of his beloved wife still lay. 


The following dawn saw Narahari staggering out of the jungle, looking 
disheveled and confused. When he regained his composure, the villagers 
learned from him what had happened. He had stationed himself up on a 
sturdy tree branch over the kill. About the middle of the night he heard 
rustling sounds and saw the tiger approach the kill most stealthily. It came 
straight to the kill and was about to feed. An angry Narahari jumped right 
on top of the tiger and started striking it with his machete. But the tiger was 
infinitely more powerful than he had figured. It shook Narahari off and then 
stood with its front paws solidly planted on Narahari’s chest as the latter 
fell to the ground in the supine position. Narahari lay motionless, 
pretending he was dead. The tiger then started to lick the blood off the kill. 
Then it simply walked away. Narahari was so shaken that he could not 
move. He lost consciousness and came to at first light when the birds started 
to chirp. 


That day the body of Janaki was brought back to the village and 
cremated with full religious rites. The whole village came. Everyone was 
deeply affected by the incident. And the village was now in the grip of great 
fear. The tiger had become a man-eater. No one ventured out after dark. 
And no one went into the jungle even by day. Everyone wondered what 
would come next. 


The answer came in barely three days, yesterday that is. It seems that 
the tiger was concentrating on the area right behind the row of houses of 


which Narahari’s was one. This time their neighbor across the fence — a 
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young man of twenty-five years named Tilak who lived with his ailing 
mother — had gone missing. His body was found by late morning, not far 
from the other kills. 


The body was left the way it was found and the Forest Rangers were 
contacted. Having obtained the name of the Daktar Babu the Hunter, 
Srikanta was dispatched by the village to fetch him. The villagers were 
waiting in fervent hope that the great hunter would come to their rescue. 


~~w 


One Sunday Kinjal and Ajopa drove out to Gadiara on the poetic river 
Roopnarayan. They made an early start while it was still dark and arrived 
at the river bank to catch the famed Gadiara sunrise. By this light the placid 
expanse of the water seemed like an ever-changing painting in soft tones, 
with indistinct orange and the magenta accents playing on each other. 


They spent the whole morning sightseeing. They had lunch at the tourist 
lodge and then did some more sightseeing. The idea was to watch the sunset 
and moonrise before they would head back. It would make for a very long 
day. 


They came to the river bank to see the old fort, now nearly claimed by 
the river. At low tide, portions of these storied brick-and-mortar ruins of 
Bengal’s history could be seen. Tourists sauntered on the bank. Women sat 
and talked. Men took pictures. Children frolicked in the trees. Kinjal and 
Ajopa found a shade tree and sat down under it. They sat in silence and 
stared at the watery expanse. 


Ruins always invoked a special chain of thoughts in Kinjal’s mind. 
Ruins of old temples strangled by banyan roots, ruins of ancient citadels 
overgrown with ivy, forested ruins, moss-grown ruins, water-logged 
ruins... He thought of time, of history, of ancestry ... and then of his four 
grandparents, all gone now. He imagined seeing them walking among the 
ruins, happily among a throng of gaily dressed people. The ruins had come 
to life, in their own time period. He was now so deeply engrossed in these 
thoughts that Ajopa could actually see the play of emotions on his face. She 
left him alone. When finally Kinjal seemed to stir, Ajopa said with that 
faintest of smiles: “A penny for your thoughts.” 
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Half of him in the present, half of him still in the ruins’ glory days, 
Kinjal replied somewhat dreamily: “I will offer them up to you, but in 
someone else’s words: 


Slowly the ivy on the stones 
Becomes the stones. Women become 


The cities, children become the fields 
And men in waves become the sea." 


Suddenly a thousand flowers bloomed all at once in Ajopa’s mind. 
There was a tremendous burst of colors and fragrances. Now she knew, for 
sure. In actuality, she said with a broadened smile: “Wallace Stevens!” 


The sunset in its own thickening sadness was time for introspection, 
each engrossed in own thoughts. No one spoke. And then came up the 
moon, nearly full. They sat there, without keeping track of time. At length 
Kinjal pointed and said: “A moon for the poet.” 


~~w 
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Gadiara sunset 


Srikanta Khila’s friend lived not far from the Namkhana boat landing. 
The latter promised to take good care of Kinjal’s car. Kinjal took out his 
overnight bag and the rifle from the backseat of the car. He had brought his 
.416 caliber Safari 550 DGR Rifle, without the telescope which was of no 
use at night. Properly used, this “Dangerous Game Rifle” could stop a wild 
buffalo or a charging elephant. It would certainly be a match for a Royal 
Bengal Tiger. Only one well-aimed shot would be needed. Nevertheless 
Kinjal had brought a nearly-full box of ammunition. 


A villager was waiting in his boat in anticipation of the arrival of the 
great hunter. They were off for the village. During the trip Srikanta and the 
boatman took turns to give Kinjal a general orientation on the area, it flora 
and fauna, its days and nights, its villages and desolations. On the way they 
saw the snout of a crocodile, a few spotted deer and an abundance of bird 
life — both seabirds and shorebirds. Srikanta made tea right on the boat, and 
served it with still-warm samosas he had bought in Namkhana. 


Some expectant villagers of Champaghat spotted the boat returning and 
were on hand at the landing to greet their would-be savior. Kinjal was a 
man of easy manners and speech — whether he was with the academic elite 
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at a conference or in a village such as this. The villagers took an instant 
liking to him. A couple of kids even asked for his autograph. 


The first stop was the General Store where the visibly distraught owner 
Narahari Mandal received Kinjal with as much warmth as he could muster, 
under the circumstances. Narahari served complimentary tea to all gathered 
there. Over the tea, something of a combination of a welcoming ceremony 
and a planning meeting took place. One villager reported that the machan 
was ready. An animated discussion now took place about the possibility of 
the tiger returning to the kill tonight. The consensus was that it would. 


It had started to get dark. Darkness in the jungle was even darker. 
Hurricane lanterns were lit and hung in front of the store. They kept 
swaying, creating moving shapes of light and shadow. An ominous portent 
began to grow and everyone gathered sensed it. When the villagers looked 
at Kinjal’s rifle, they found hope. When they looked at his tender age, they 
despaired. Surely a big game hunter would look like a rugged, imposing 
individual. 


It was suggested that Kinjal have supper at Srikanta’s home and sleep 
for a bit. But Kinjal said he wanted to proceed right away to the kill and 
start his vigil. He asked that his compact thermos be filled with strong tea 
and it was. Srikanta and two other villagers who had built the machan 
accompanied him. They walked by the row of thatched cottages that 
included the homes of Narahari and Tilak, next to each other. They went 
behind the homes and Kinjal took in the lay of the land. There was a row 
of outhouses just where the jungle began. It would have been very easy for 
the tiger to step out of the jungle and snatch his victim from there. 


They arrived at the kill. It was truly dark now. Kinjal shone his flashlight 
and saw the bloodied carcass. He walked around it a bit. The kill was all 
covered in torn, blood-soaked clothing so that the flesh wounds and the 
tears in the skin were not visible. Kinjal would like to have seen these in 
order to identify this as definitely a tiger kill. He postponed that task for 
now. He climbed up on the machan and found it quite sturdy and otherwise 
satisfactory. He then said goodbye to the villagers who promised to return 
at first light. 
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Kinjal now cleared his mind and concentrated on the situation at hand. 
This situation was fraught with great danger and he had to be alert with all 
his senses. He had to be able to distinguish between the rustling of leaves 
in the breeze and squishing of leaves on the ground under footsteps; 
between the potpourri of jungle smells and that very special musty, putrid 
smell that came off the animal’s hide; between the shining eyes of a deer 
and the glaring eyes of a tiger. Kinjal checked his rifle to see that it was 
ready to be fired in an instant. He laid the box of ammunition, its lid open, 
within his reach. Instinctively he felt with his left hand the handle of his 
hunting knife that was kept in a leather sheath attached to his belt to his 
left. This had become a habit with him to carry the knife exactly like that, 
like his father used to do. If you are ever in a hand-to-hand situation with 
an animal, his father had said, this would be your last line of defense. 


But clear his mind however he did, the thought of Ajopa kept entering 
it and meandering there like a listless wind. In that wind then there were 
floating random words that he could hear individually and catch like 
fireflies. Kinjal reached out and collected some of these words. He then set 
them free before him. And then he saw them dance. Then they held hands 
and formed a string, that famous line from the Bengali lore that says: The 
mind of woman is the reward a man is granted upon a thousand years of 
praying. Kinjal was now sure that that is exactly what the measure of Ajopa 
was to him. That thought satisfied him, for he now had full appreciation of 
what he would gain or would let go. 


A nightbird’s shrill call brought Kinjal back from his nighttime reverie. 
He poured himself some tea and drank it all at once. 


A ATA 
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The lunch went very well, what with Kinjal’s resident cook being most 
accomplished at his art. Ajopa’s cousin Kakoli was a most vivacious young 
woman with a scintillating presence. Afterwards, during the tour of the 
hunting room, she was the one who kept pelting Kinjal with questions. 
Obviously she was interested. That made Kinjal most happy. Throughout, 
Ajopa maintained a silence with a faint hint of a smile on her face, 
suggesting she too was interested but wanted to let her cousin have the 
floor. 
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“Kinjal-da, how do you reconcile a life-saving surgeon to a life- 
snatching hunter?” Ajopa’s cousin Kakoli had asked after the lunch as a 
natural and inoffensive outgrowth of her line of questions. Kinjal welcomed 
it and proceeded to answer. 


“Actually, in the beginning of my hunting days with my father I killed 
some gamebirds and deer. But then I decided I would not kill anything for 
no reason. I have often stalked animals just for the love of the sport. But 
when in the end I found myself in a position where I was sure I could fell 
them, I withdrew. This is like how some anglers let their catch go. The only 
animals I kill anymore nowadays are the ones that have become a danger 
to humans.” 


“Ts that a rationale or a justification for killing?” asked Kakol1. 


“Neither. The thought that I could help people get on with their lives in 
peace and not be under the constant threat of losing them is one that 
comforts me. I never actually kill for enjoyment.” 


“And what about saving lives in the surgery? Does that give you 
enjoyment” asked Ajopa this time. 


“Again, there is not a simple answer. People think a surgeon has the 
power of life and death in his hands. Not so. Just as the patient going under 
anesthesia prays he would wake up all healed, I too pray with same fervor 
he would. So I would put it the same way: It comforts me.” 


They then changed to lighter conversation over dessert and coffee. 
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Kinjal now became aware of a presence. He had heard nothing and 
smelled nothing. But a shikari’s sixth sense caused him to feel a tingle all 
over his body. He became fully alert as he scanned his eyes over the terrain 
below him. All his senses told him now that something was afoot. 


He heard the faintest noise of the crushing of dry leaves on the ground. 
In a little while that noise grew to a point that he was able to judge the 
direction from which it was coming. He fixed his eyes there. In that faint 
moonlight he saw now in the distance the tiger wending its way among the 
tree trunks — stopping, looking, listening as it was doing so. But it was not 


clear if it was coming towards the kill. Kinjal remained as motionless as he 
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could, being careful to even breathe stealthily. He needed to be not the 
cause for the tiger approaching this way or for its avoiding coming this way. 





Kinjal had a hunter’s familiarity of the way of tigers. It seemed to him 
now that the tiger did not have a fixed destination but was roaming 
aimlessly. He kept his watch. But suddenly, it looked as though the tiger 
had become interested in something it had just sensed or smelled. It turned 
Kinjal’s way and proceeded resolutely along a straight path to the kill. 
When it saw the kill it stopped. It stood there for a long while. Then it 
started walking around the kill, keeping its distance — pussyfooting style. 
After making a few such circles, it started to close in. Then it smelled the 
kill from a distance of a foot or so — its nostrils flaring. 


Now the tiger looked confused. Kinjal had his rifle positioned so that he 
could now take his shot. The safety was already off. It was in his hands now 
to end this nightmare for the village. But his hunter’s instincts also told him 
something else: This kill was not this tiger’s kill. Were there two tigers 
operating in this area then? Would he have reason to kill this tiger as well, 
in addition to the one that had killed the victim? 


At this moment the tiger looked straight up at where Kinjal was sitting. 
Its glaring eyes met Kinjal’s. In that posture of the tiger Kinjal saw no 
viciousness or malevolence. Just a curious look. No “Dangerous Game” 
here. The tiger held that posture for many seconds, as if in hesitation. Then 
it slowly turned around and walked away in a most unhurried pace. Kinjal 
put the safety back on and set the rifle down on the machan floor. 


There were still a couple of hours before light would break upon the 
jungle. Kinjal made himself as comfortable as possible on the machan and 
closed his eyes. He needed to think things through carefully. What had just 
happened? A tiger did indeed come to the kill but Kinjal was quite certain 
that this was not the tiger that had made the kill. The one that did, did not 
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turn up thus far. Why? What would he tell the villagers in the morning? If 
he told them that a tiger came and he let it go, they would be most 
disappointed. They would not be interested in the finer points of whether 
this was the man-eater or not. They villagers needed desperately to see a 
dead tiger, period. 


As these thoughts were running through Kinjal’s mind, suddenly he sat 
up straight. There was again footfall on dry leaves. Could this be the man- 
eater? But the sound was moving away from him at a rapid and resolute 
pace. He could not make anything more of this. His instincts told him this 
was the movement of a human but of course that was not possible. 


Kinjal did not want to tell lies. So in the morning he told the villagers 
that the man-eater did not turn up this night. He would hold another vigil 
the following night, Friday night. They were sitting in the general store and 
enjoying a cup of reviving early-morning tea. The villagers wanted to know 
the details of his vigil and Kinjal did not have much to say. Narahari who 
was listening keenly to everything that was being said as he went about his 
work, now made an impassioned speech. He urged Kinjal to please take 
him along tonight so he could have the satisfaction of seeing his wife’s 
slayer slain. This would have a healing effect on his deep wound. He 
promised that he would be very quiet and unobtrusive and would not in any 
way interfere with Kinjal. The latter did not like this idea of a 
nonprofessional on the machan but at the same time, could not see how he 
could decline such a request. He agreed against his hunter’s training. 
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Friday a week ago they were sitting in the lobby of Calcutta Club with 
glasses of Nimbu Pani, a freshly squeezed lemon drink, and an assortment 
of kababs. They were reviewing the lunch party the previous weekend and 
Kinjal was telling Ajopa how much he enjoyed meeting Kakoli. Kinjal 
proceeded unmindfully to make a remark that had the suggestion in it that 
Kakoli would become a relation to Kinjal. As soon as he said it Kinjal 
realized his error. He did not mean to convey any such message, not yet 
and not in this manner. But before he could figure out how to un-shoot the 
arrow, Ajopa had started to speak. 
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“Kinjal, now that you touch on that subject for the first time and make 
me tremble in joy, I feel I should in all honesty tell you something about 
how I feel about this.” 


Kinjal put his glass down on the coffee table, turned slightly more on 
the sofa toward Ajopa and waited for what was to come. 


“Kinjal, you are the most perfect, most ideal man that any woman could 
want. What I am telling you is a defect in me. It is a defect for which I can 
find no reason and no logic. It has to do with that part of your life — a 
substantial part of your nonprofessional life — that is concerned with 
hunting. The other day you explained very eloquently your approach to this 
and most people would find that acceptable and perhaps even noble. An 
adventurous spirit linked to a spirit of rescue and the spirit of benevolence. 
There is nearly a parallel between what you do in the surgery and what you 
do while hunting: Use a knife or a gun to save lives.” 


Kinjal did not interrupt Ajopa’s flow of speech. He realized that it was 
most difficult for her to compose and say what she was saying. He did not 
want to make it any more difficult by interjecting his Ifs and Ands and Buts. 
At the same time he was deeply fascinated within himself to hear, for the 
very first time in his life, a woman speak of a life together with him — even 
if not in a hopeful way. Ajopa continued. 


“Kinjal, it is difficult for me to explain what my problem with that is 
because I do not myself know. It is not entirely about my being an animal 
lover which I am. It is more about a feeling, a feeling about something too 
strange and too exotic. Something most fascinating to behold but something 
that you do not want to make your own. If you uprooted an exotic 
wildflower plant and brought it home and planted it in your garden, it would 
not survive. 


“When I was a little girl I once picked a whole bunch of tillandsia from 
the jungles of Mawsynram, brought them home and pinned them to the 
branches of the deodar tree behind our home. They lived for a few days and 
then withered away. 


“So the long and short of it is that I feel I cannot approach the possibility 
of a life together with you with a complete sense of hope. And to not tell 
you this, I feel, would be not right.” 
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Ajopa stopped. Now it was Kinjal’s turn. He found himself even more 
drawn to Ajopa after hearing her. At the same time he had the same 
inhibition many men have of expressing their inner feelings in smoothly 
flowing language. After thinking a few seconds he replied: “I deeply 
appreciate what you just said. But there is a lot here for me to absorb. Give 
me a little time to do that. And now let’s move to a lighter subject. Why 
don’t we try some Chinese fare this evening?” 
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The machan was rather small for two and it creaked a little under the 
heavy weight of Narahari. But it held. They managed to position 
themselves in these cramped quarters as comfortably as they could. Sitting 
side by side, they barely fit in the machan, Kinjal’s left side pushing against 
Narahari’s right. Kinjal’s right hand was free to handle the rifle without 
obstruction. He kept the strap loosely looped around his wrist so that it 
would not accidentally fall to the ground. Narahari took out his machete 
and placed it securely in the crook of a tree branch, within easy reach. The 
villagers all left about midnight. The silent vigil began. 


As Kinjal tried to empty his mind of everything but his immediate 
surroundings, the face and the voice of Ajopa kept visiting his mind. He 
realized that she had become an inextricable part of his inner life. The 
thought of a life without her now would be unbearable to Kinjal. It would 
devastate him in a permanent way. 


That familiar rustling sound brought Kinjal back to the present. The 
tiger was not yet visible. Narahari sensed Kinjal’s sudden tenseness and 
became very alert himself. He also started scanning his eyes over the 
ground — as much of it as could be seen through the dense foliage and the 
huge tree trunks. Presently Kinjal saw the tiger. It was approaching this 
way without any uncertainty in its bearing. Why did the tiger want to visit 
the kill again if it was not its own kill? Just idle curiosity may be? Kinjal 
saw that Narahari was trying to follow his gaze. Kinjal pointed towards the 
tiger with his index finger and then held the same finger across his lips, 
signaling that there was to be no talking. 


The tiger approached the kill and then started circling it as it did the 
previous night. Occasionally it stopped to sniff. Then it went very close to 
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the kill and placed its nostrils right against the body. Suddenly, Narahari 
nudged Kinjal and pointed to the rifle and made a sign by curling his index 
finger, urging Kinjal to shoot. Kinjal did not pay any attention to this. He 
continued to observe the tiger. It had finished whatever it was doing — 
sniffing or tasting the blood — and had withdrawn a few steps. It was not 
going to feed here. 


Now Narahari started whispering in his ears, rather emphatically it 
seemed: “Daktar Babu, I was watching you last night from another treetop. 
You let the tiger go. Why? Why do you not shoot it now?” 


Kinjal was annoyed at this breach of silence. Clearly the tiger had heard 
the whisper and was looking up this way. What move would it make next? 
How should Kinjal respond to Narahari’s question? Why was Narahari so 
adamant about killing this tiger which clearly was not interested in feeding 
at the kill? Why was Narahari secretly watching him last night? 


Narahari spoke again: “Perhaps you suspect me of something, Daktar 
Babu?” 


All of a sudden a dark veil lifted for Kinjal. It was as if he could see an 
entire story hidden from him thus far, all at once. What a fool I have been, 
thought Kinjal. It was Narahari all along! He must have somehow come to 
imagine that while he slept nights in his shop his young wife and the young 
neighbor were betraying his trust together. Or maybe something actually 
did happen between the two young people. However it was, Narahari must 
have become intensely jealous and hatched a plan to take his revenge. He 
waited until a tiger was sighted in the vicinity. Then he killed the livestock 
and left the carcasses in the jungle for the tiger to feed on. He then killed 
his wife and the young man in that sequence. Now he needed this tiger to 
be killed and presented to the village in order to complete his stratagem. 
Bringing “the killer” to justice would close the chapter on this. No one 
would be the wiser. 


Kinjal turned towards Narahari and the latter saw something in his eyes 
— the light of realization perhaps — and suddenly reached out and retrieved 
his machete. He then turned, grabbed a handful of Kinjal’s thick and long 
hair with his left hand and positioned the machete in his right hand to make 
a pass through Kinjal’s neck. Kinjal knew that in an instant it would be all 
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over. Narahari’s powerful stroke was sure to slice through the most, if not 
the whole, of his neck. Just before Kinjal’s mind went blank he 
remembered his father’s teaching. With his left hand he drew his long, 
curved and serrated hunting knife from his belt. There was no room to 
swing the knife. So Kinjal simply pushed it as hard as he could into the side 
of Narahari’s stomach. 


With a loud scream Narahari jumped. The machan gave away and they 
both started falling towards the ground. Kinjal tried to break his own fall 
by grabbing on to the lower branches as he went down. He ended up on the 
ground on his two feet, without any harm. He saw that Narahari had fallen 
hard but had quickly recovered. His machete had fallen nearby and he 
retrieved it. Kinjal could not see what had happened to his rifle or the 
hunting knife. The tiger stood very still, eyeing them from a distance of 
barely about ten feet. From these close quarters the tiger seemed to loom 
large over them. 


The moment Narahari started to get up the tiger growled at him. 
Undaunted, Narahari stood up with his weapon raised. Upon that the tiger 
pounced on him. Narahari lost his balance and fell on his back. The tiger 
stood with its front paws planted on his chest. Narahari now struck the tiger 
on its back with the machete, drawing blood. The tiger bit hard into 
Narahari’s throat and bit off his Adam’s Apple. Narahari’s body went 
through a series of spasms and then went still. He became a true tiger kill. 
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The tiger, with its mouth still dripping blood, turned to Kinjal. For the 
second time in the past few minutes, Kinjal was looking at certain death. 
Barehanded, he was no match for this powerful creature. Almost 
hypnotically, he kept his eyes fixed on the eyes of the tiger. The latter now 
started approaching him, very slowly. When the tiger’s face was just about 
a two feet from Kinjal’s it stopped. 


Kinjal now had a very strange sensation of absorbing the fullest and the 
most fascinating of mortal dangers that a shikari could ever experience. He 
sensed danger in the tiger’s intimate smell — one that seemed to be of a 
musty sweetness. He saw a strange light in the tiger’s eyes. And now the 
trained hunter realized that this was a female tiger, one in her prime youth. 
Her eyes now softened as did her entire demeanor. For nearly a minute the 
two held their gazes locked. Then the tigress turned and slowly walked 
away, never looking back again. She would never be seen in this area again. 


Kinjal’s whole body went numb. As he looked at the retreating figure 
of the tigress, he felt that someone or something most dear to him was 
walking away from and out of his life. Just walking on away as he was 
watching helplessly from an incapacitated position. He was overcome by 
great sadness. He said a silent prayer for her recovery from that machete 
wound as this lone and unloved creature aimlessly roamed the vast jungles 
of the Sundarbans. 
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After that fine Chinese dinner Kinjal drove Ajopa home. This was when 
he gave his response, as best as he could formulate it. He said: “For you 
Ajopa, I could easily give up hunting, or any other hobby for that matter. 
There just is not any comparison. But would you be happy with it knowing 
that I gave up something dear to me only in order to gain you? Or would 
you rather that I gave up something of my own accord, for reasons unrelated 
to you?” 


“The latter, most definitely. This is exactly why I brought the subject up 
in the first place. Since we cannot count on things to arrange themselves 
our way in nature’s own course, should we not consider where we are going 
with our friendship?” 
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“I suppose we should, Ajopa,” said Kinjal uncertainly. “I certainly 
won’t hold it against you if you choose to move on.” 


Nothing more was said. Then, as he opened the car door for Ajopa he 
asked: “Are we on for next Friday?” Ajopa nodded a silent assent. Kinjal 
felt an emptiness within him as he watched Ajopa disappear behind the 
doors of her apartment building. What had become an integral part of him 
was now walking away from him. 
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When a throng of villagers appeared at first light Kinjal explained to 
them in minute detail what had transpired the last two nights. He then 
presented his theory about Narahari and the killings. He expected the 
villagers to express disbelief and was prepared to strenuously re-argue his 
case. 


But the villagers all nodded in concord. Srikanta Khila then explained: 
“Daktar Babu, we saw no reason to tell you this in connection with the 
scourge of the man-eater. But we were all aware of the liaison between 
Janaki and Tilak. It was the village talk for the past few months. But nobody 
dared or wanted to tell Narahari about this. We all assumed that he was 
unaware of the situation and hoped this would pass without his ever 
knowing. You see, we all loved Janaki and Tilak.” 


Another villager now took over. “Without disclosing the liaison, the 
village elder then told Narahari in general terms that it was not a good idea 
to sleep nights at the shop while his young wife slept alone in their conjugal 
bed. So what if a few things got stolen from the shop? What is more 
important? Narahari went away, looking most disturbed. Sometime after 
that this tiger was sighted. Then the killings began.” 


Kinjal and the villagers now removed some of the bloody clothes from 
the kill, and examined the body. It was riddled with stab wounds. A villager 
took Narahari’s machete and made some fresh stab wounds with it. The two 
sets of slightly wedge-shaped stab wounds matched. 


Kinjal was offered a hearty country breakfast of a porridge of crushed 
rice topped with two soft-boiled eggs and a dollop of homemade ghee. It 
was one of the most delicious breakfasts he had ever had. He washed it 
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down with two mugs of tea. After a session of profuse thanksgiving from 
the villagers, Kinjal took his leave. Srikanta and many others came with 
him all the way to Namkhana. Kinjal’s car was retrieved and the villagers 
loaded into the trunk two large, freshly caught Rohu fish and several bottles 
of rare, prized honey. Then they all stopped at the Police Station to file a 
report on the incident. Now Kinjal was off on his long drive north. It was 
nearly noon. 





[Image courtesy — tigress: creative commons; woman: Sanchari De] 


After he had left the hustle and bustle of Namkhana behind and was on 
the relatively empty highway, many thoughts kept crowding Kinjal’s mind. 
There then seemed to be a theater playing in his mind’s stage. He saw three 
faces floating freely, sliding across one another and forming juxtapositions 
of various combinations. The tigress and Ajopa he knew. The third face he 
assumed to be that of Janaki. He took a few deep breaths to gain his normal 
alertness, and decide that it was not safe for him to drive in this state of 
mind. As soon as he spotted a street-side tea stall, he pulled up. He then sat 
on a rickety wooden bench in front of the shack and sipped the reviving 
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In his professional life, Kinjal was trained to look at a set of diverse 
facts, collate and correlate them and then come to a definite conclusion and 
act on it. He did not have the luxury there of dillydallying or shillyshallying 
or pussyfooting around. He did the same thing now. He came to two solid 
conclusions and proceeded to act on them. 


First he called Shirish Mundra on his mobile phone and two exchanged 
warm pleasantries. Kinjal then asked him if he really was serious about 
acquiring Kinjal’s hunting things. Shirish sounded most pleasantly 
surprised. He said: “I will prepare a blank check right now. Just tell me 
when and I will come with a van. By the way, what all things did you want 
me take off your hands?” 


“Everything. The guns, the trophies, the showcases. Just empty out the 
room.” 


They made plans for Shirish to come to Kinjal’s home for breakfast 
tomorrow, Sunday. 


Kinjal called Ajopa and apologized for missing out on the Friday 
evening. He said he had an important question to ask her. Would she be 
available for dinner tonight. Yes, she would. 


Kinjal suddenly felt light-hearted and thoroughly revived. He was ready 
to get on his way. But he ordered another cup of tea. There was a pleasant 
little matter to turn over in his mind. This evening in the lobby of Calcutta 
Club would he ask the question from his seated position on the same sofa 
with Ajopa? Or should he do it the western style — get on his knees on the 
floor in front of Ajopa? On Saturday evening the lobby would be quite 
crowded. Most everybody there knew who Kinjal was. All the eyes would 
be upon him. What should he do? 


Kinjal made up his mind. He got up and gave the shopkeeper a 20-rupee 
bill for two 2-rupee cups of tea and walked over to his car. 


At her end Ajopa closed the line pensively and put down her mobile 
phone. She looked out of her window, saw the grey, prosaic cityscape and 
felt that the sight comforted her. She muttered to herself a somewhat 
inexact quote: “Home is the hunter, home from sea ...” 
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THE SCENTED HOME OF 
SANTOSH SHOME 





Pierre-Auguste Renoir Girls in the Grass Arranging a Bouquet 
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(As told by Basab De) 
A STRANGE VISITOR ARRIVES IN SILCHAR 


= ay his story was told to us children by my father on a chill rainy 
1) JA evening when the power had gone out and there was not much 
Q else to do. It is one of the fondest pleasures of Bengalis to have 
' khichuri for supper on a rainy night such as this. So to the great 
delight of us children, Mother set about making that delicious rice-and-daal 
dish on a Kerosene stove, by candle light. So, there was added also a picnic 
atmosphere to the proceedings. 





In that rising mood of anticipation the rest of us gathered round in the 
dark — with only moonlight through the window revealing the shapes of 
things inside the room. We sat on a large bed, making a semi-circle round 
Father, with all our legs tucked under one huge comforter. We all had on 
warm clothes which we pulled in a little tighter. 


Now, Father read lots of English ghost stories and mystery stories. At 
this stage, after all these years, it is not known if the following story came 
from there and was told in the first person singular by him, with storyteller's 
license. Or was there a kernel of fact behind his narrative? 


When Father built roads and bridges through the inhospitable jungles in 
the India-Burma border region, he met Santosh Shome. Shome had just 
been transferred to the region as a police Sub-Inspector. In that rough-and- 
tumble frontier-land, Shome found in my father a companionable Bengali 
he had a great deal in common with, and befriended him. While Father lived 
in his makeshift tent in the construction site, Shome was settled in his 
government quarters with a young family: Wife Sujata and two daughters, 
five and three years old, named Sutapa and Sulekha. The family often 
invited Father to dinner and these were most enjoyable occasions for all 
present. The two girls were sprightly and a joy to be around. One noted in 
particular how close the two were. They were sisters, friends, companions. 
At the same time the elder sister also acted as a keeper of the younger: 
braiding her hair right, helping her with homework and so on. One other 
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thing they had in common was that almost always they wore fresh roses in 
their hair — from the well-tended rose garden that the two were responsible 
for. So, Shome's house was always and forever fragrant — with the natural 
scent of roses. It was as though this scent permeated everything in that 
family — its outlook, its mood, its collective mindset. The scent defined this 
home the way music might define another home and sports might define 
yet another home. 


Living alone in a tent my father was not in a position to socially 
reciprocate the hospitality of the Shomes. So he instead brought highly 
sought gift of venison from his hunts or giant Mahasir fish that his laborers 
caught in the mountain streams. There was then great feasting around these 
delicacies, what with Mrs. Shome being a most accomplished cook. 


Father lost contact with the Shomes when the former finished his work 
in the Kohima area and moved to another project in the Lushai Hills. Our 
family lived in Silchar that time. There was a period of keeping in touch 
with Shome through an occasional postcard but that too petered out. For 
Father the Shomes became a fond but distant memory. 
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In course of time Father moved back to Silchar and was working on jobs 
within easy reach of the town. One Sunday morning a very destitute- 
looking man with stubble beard and unkempt hair showed up at our front 
door and asked for Father. Father came to the door but could not recognize 
the visitor. Then the latter said: “Santosh Shome, from your Kohima days.” 
Father immediately embraced him with great joy and showed him in. An 
introduction to Mother followed and then tea was served. Shome explained 
that he was passing through Silchar and would leave the very next morning. 
But before that he had to see his old friend. Father let him speak on away 
whatever he wanted to speak on and listened with great interest. 


Upon great request, Shome agreed to come back later in the afternoon 
and stay for dinner. He would not agree to stay the night. First he said he 
preferred to stay in hotels because he talked in his sleep. Father assured him 
that we had a separate guestroom and so this would not be a problem at all. 
Then Shome said he had already reserved a room in a hotel in town. But 
Father knew the proprietor of that hotel and arranged to cancel the 
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reservation without penalty. Shome then agreed to stay the night at our 
home and leave very early in the morning. All this is to say that Shome was 
not here to ask for any favors or handouts as his appearance might have 
suggested. Actually he would later spell this out as well. 


As he was leaving for the time being, he told Father: “Thank you for not 
asking anything about my appearance and not pressing me about my 
family. I am not a vagrant. I am well set for money. It is just that I have no 
will to groom myself and take care of myself. I will explain everything in 
the evening.” 


As promised, Shome returned in the late afternoon with gift of an ornate 
box of pastries from the Surma Bakery. These were the kind that cost quite 
a bit and Father was comforted to have this tangible evidence that Shome 
was truly not in any financial difficulty. The two talked until dinner time. 
The dinner went very well. After that Shome sat down with my parents and 
— in a very even voice — related the most heart-wrenching story of his life. 


@@oOe RFF 


While the Shomes were still in Kohima a great tragedy befell the family: 
Sujata was diagnosed with cancer, a rather virulent form of it. No effort or 
expense was spared to cure her. But it was all to no avail. After a relatively 
short period of intense agony she succumbed. 





The family picked up the pieces. Santosh Shome brought a middle-aged 
lady — who had no relatives — from his native village to live with his family 
and take care of the girls. This arrangement worked out very well and in 
time the girls became very fond of the lady. She in effect became like a 
doting and caring aunt. Also, the girls grew even closer to each other — if 
that was possible. Essentially the elder sister Sutapa took over the role of 
the mother to Sulekha. 


And the scent of roses — sometimes of happiness, sometimes of 
melancholy — continued uninterrupted to permeate the family in all its days. 
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During the time the following incidents took place, Shome was posted 
in Shantishahar. This town, whose name translates to The Peaceable Town, 
was anything but. It was adjacent to the India-East Pakistan border and was 
known to be a paradise for criminals. Shome was posted as the Officer in 
Charge (OC) of the Shantishahar Thana (police station.) He rented a house 
about half a kilometer from the Thana. It was an isolated two-story home 
surrounded by dense woods. The neighbors could not see this house nor 
could people from the house see the neighbors. Shome rented the entire 
second floor. The first floor (what in Indian parlance is called the ground 
floor) was empty. The access to the second floor was provided by a long, 
straight, one-flight staircase that rose from the courtyard in a gentle incline. 


The floor plan upstairs was L-shaped. As one came up the stairs, crossed 
the open landing and entered through the front door, he stood at the angle 
of the ell. To his left was the short arm of the L — the bedroom where Shome 
slept. The long arm of the ell consisted of four rooms. The one next to Mr. 
Shome — the corner room — was the dining room-cum-kitchen. Then the 
bathroom, the room for the housekeeper and then the daughters’ room at the 
far end. The front of the long arm was a long hallway — which provided 
entry to each room. The outside wall of the hallway was all glass, making 
the house most cheerfully sunny. Through this glass panel one could see 
the courtyard and the vast expanse of dense foliage that started at its edge. 


With the family settled down smoothly and the daughters admitted to 
the Government Girls High School, Shome turned to the responsibilities of 
his new job. The daughters started a rose garden in the spacious and fertile 
grounds of the house and also planted several varieties of roses in large pots 
in that well-lit hallway. 


With the scented aspect added back in, Shome’s new home was now 
made whole. 


KUHAKARANYA — THE ENCHANTED FOREST 


The task OC Shome found facing him was quite formidable. It was not 
something he was prepared for. But he was not daunted by it either. This 
particular town, because of its geopolitical setting, was a haven for crimes 
of all types: smuggling, highway robbery, home-invasion robbery, 
extortion etc. — where the criminals resorted to violence and murder and 
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arson at the slightest pretext. They did not want their authority questioned. 
The leaders of the criminal syndicates were actually in plain evidence in 
the town. Everyone knew who they were. The townspeople lived in abject 
fear of them and gave them wide berth. 


This entire area was thus a bleak valley of fear. Girdling it was a forest 
of ancient leafy trees called Kuhakaranya. Kuhak means a mystery-laden 
enchantment and Aranya means a forest. So there — The Enchanted Forest. 
And the mystery was very much there. The forest — in the deep interior of 
it — was always misted. Especially when on the nights near full moon the 
moon shone down on this mist, the light in the forest took on an eerie 
opalescent glow. 


But it was also in this forest that many of the criminals hung out — 
whether to hold meetings in a rustic hut there or to have hooch-guzzling 
sessions in the ancient, crumbling graveyard. The plantation-style hut was 
left over from the old logging days. It now looked like an abandoned, 
ramshackle structure. However, the interior was another matter. The crime 
syndicates had set it up to provide every luxury and comfort when they met 
and partied there. The outside was intentionally left as it was. 


On weeknights, hooch vendors opened up makeshift stalls in the forest 
and the criminals elements gathered round. The graves and the gravestones 
served the purpose of chairs. Petromax lanterns were lit, a generator was 
fired up and raucous music played on the gramophone. If there was 
something poetic about Kuhakaranya, it was marred completely by these 
presences. Hooch was of course prohibited by law but there was nothing 
the police could do about this situation. 


But the townspeople had the forest to themselves on Saturdays and 
Sundays when the criminal elements took off — mostly to sleep it off at 
home. This is when the enchantment was felt, the mystery was sensed and 
poetry condensed. This forest, Kuhakaranya, then seemed to be a pure bliss 
that girdled and hugged Shantisharar. 


No one dared say or do anything that would be construed even remotely 
as taking sides against the syndicates. A story had that one courageous 
person named Zubeir Ali — a retired army man — had a run-in with one of 
these crime bosses. The very next day this crime boss himself assaulted 
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Ali's daughter — a young girl whose beauty and grace were the talk of the 
town hereabouts — in plain sight of a gathering of bystanders. No one dared 
come to the girl’s rescue for fear of instant death. Afterward no one would 
testify to the police. Later that day the girl killed herself. 


Of the five crime syndicates that terrorized this Assam-East Pakistan 
border region from their Shantishahar base and turned it into a valley of 
fear, the Chhota Munna group was by far the most virulent. Chhota Munna 
was the one who had assaulted the teenage girl. Years ago he had sneaked 
across the border from East Pakistan and was now illegally in India. He 
made no secret about this. 


Chhota Munna’s two assistants, Shakil and Pappu, were in many ways 
even worse than the leader. Besides these three the gang had about fifty 
men in arms. The other syndicates were somewhat smaller in size. There 
was some type of an alliance of convenience among the syndicates. 


The syndicate bosses met in the hut in the forest every Wednesday 
evening. Ostensibly these were business meetings — but what actually went 
on was a lot of partying, drinking, gambling and so on. Each party boss 
came with several men — so that during these meetings there were a total of 
about fifty men in arms in that house. However, so brazen were these 
criminals that they neither made any secret of these meetings nor did they 
have their men guard the perimeters. They were supremely confident of 
never being challenged by the police. 


SUB-INSPECTOR AJOY BASU 


OC Shome gathered this type of information as much as he could — 
without betraying any emotions. He did not act like the whipper-snapper 
type who came in from outside and wanted to straighten out everything in 
one fell swoop. He knew better than that. He also figured out that the police 
who would now work for him was largely corrupt and some were on the 
take. Also, the judges and the local politicians of this District were not all 
trustworthy. As Shome learned more he began to feel that his first order of 
business was to figure out whom he could trust and whom not. 


And indeed he found at least one person who seemed scrupulously 
honest: Sub-Inspector Ajoy Basu. Basu had somehow managed to not get 
caught in the web of corruption — perhaps by keeping a low profile and in 
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fact, by not doing much of anything. One day Shome took him in the police 
jeep to a remote village, sat down in a tea-shack and had a very frank talk 
with him. Basu confessed that under the previous OC it was impossible to 
do what was right. Everything had to be handled in a way the criminals 
wanted. But if OC Shome was seriously willing to get tough and stick it out 
to the very end, Basu would stand with him. Shome asked if Basu had a 
good understanding of the real danger involved and Basu replied that he 
had a brother who could take care of his parents — and so he had no big 
obligations in life. He was saying he would risk his life to do his job. 


Soon Shome realized that Basu was a man of exceptional courage. The 
two started meeting after-hours in Shome's home — taking care that these 
visits did not get exceptional notice. Basu filled Shome in on the lay of the 
land: Who all were on the take; who all collaborated out of fear; who all in 
the police department were likely to rise to the occasion to do the right thing 
if they had assurances; etc. Shome inquired if Basu had good practical 
training in firearms. He had. However, the police officers were not issued 
any firearms except for specific missions. He carried no weapons. Nor did 
Shome. 


Something else happened over this period of time: Basu was only 
twenty-one years old — and he secretly took a fancy to the sixteen-year old 
Sutapa. He did not know if the feeling was reciprocal but he held hopes. He 
found the fragrance of rose in that house most engrossing. It started to 
become a part of him as well. He did not decline a single invitation to visit 
there. 


Sub-Inspector Ajoy Basu told OC Shome that he would discreetly sound 
out some of the colleagues he felt could be trusted. This had to be done 
most carefully as there were informers within the Police Department. After 
about two weeks he came back and reported that there were a good many 
ready to stand with Shome if they could be sure that Shome would stick it 
out and not flee at the first sign of violent opposition. Shome assured Basu 
that he meant to finish what he would start. 


For the first two months in his new job Shome remained seemingly 
inactive and ineffectual. Nothing changed from the way the police business 
was conducted under the previous OC. Then Shome took a week off to 
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vacation in Shillong with his family. However, the Friday before he left he 
took a couple of steps. 


First, he called Basu to his office and said: “Ajoy, I am elevating you to 
full Inspector, and leaving you as the Acting OC while I am gone.” 


“Thank you, Sir,” replied Basu. “I appreciate the confidence.” 
“Now, please come with me. I want to go visit Zubeir Ali.” 
HAVILDAR ZUBEIR ALI 


Inspector Basu parked the police jeep directly across the street from 
Zubeir Ali’s house — and next to a teashop-cum-stationery goods store. In 
front of the store were several tables and chairs set out. At one of these 
tables were seated the most infamous crime boss Chhota Munna and his 
two ever-present sidekicks. They watched the two uniformed officers with 
great curiosity. The two officers walked across the street to Zubeir Ali’s 
door. As they did so Basu quickly explained to Shome who the men seated 
at the table were. This must be a regular hangout for Chhota Munna, said 
Basu. 


In this small town everyone knew by sight the two policemen — even 
out of uniform. When Zubeir Ali opened his door and saw them standing 
there, he was not pleased. He had no love for the police. He asked rudely: 
“What do you want?” 


“We are police officers as you can see. I am OC Shome. This is 
Inspector Basu. I am new here and I would like to ask you about the incident 
surrounding your daughter’s death.” 


“What is the point? You police are all on the take. When this ‘incident’ 
as you call it happened, I was not even allowed to file an official complaint 
with the police. Dozens of people witnessed this but nobody would be a 
witness.” 


“I am here to do what should have been done then. Please cooperate 
with us,” said Shome. 


“Well, I can see that you are not concerned about Chhota Munna 
watching you come to my house. So at least you have shown that much 
courage. Please come in.” 
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Zubeir Ali asked his housekeeper to make tea and they sat down with 
the visitors. Shome asked Zubeir to narrate the incident in as much detail 
as possible. 


ZUBEIR ALIS NARRATIVE 


I am fifty-two years old. Last year I retired from the Army with full 
pension as a Havildar and settled down here. I was then a widower with 
one teenage daughter and a housekeeper — an elderly lady who has been 
long with my family. My purpose here was to set myself up in business as 
an independent contractor — doing small jobs. I had a little bit of success 
and the prospects looked good. But truly my life revolved around my 
daughter Sonali. She was the apple of my eyes, the light of my life, my 
reason for living. And of course through her I felt the presence of my dear 
wife. 


Sonali was a most lively girl. She had slowly recovered from the loss of 
her mother and begun to find joy in life again. She had a most beautiful 
musical voice and liked Tagore’s songs. She hummed them all day. Not 
that she spoke the lyrics. She just hummed the tunes. It got so that I could 
recognize every song from the tune. When she hummed it sounded like a 
plaintive guitar playing the song. That is how perfect and refined her notes 
were. The music set the tone of my home and my life. I was most happy. 
But this was not to last. 


One day while I was at a job site overseeing the construction of a 
Quonset hut at the edge of Kuhakaranya, I was approached by three men. 
The biggest and the tallest of them — clearly their leader — greeted me first 
and introduced himself as Chhota Munna. He then introduced his 
associates. I had no idea who they were or why they were visiting me. But 
they clearly knew something about me. 


Chhota Munna said: “Havildar Saheb, you are a very tall and strong and 
imposing man — with such a neat military bearing. I could use a man like 
you in my organization. You will bring respectability to my organization.” 


I said: “I am sorry but I don’t know about your organization.” 


“Well, we provide security to businesses in return for a monthly fee. We 
protect them from harm.” 
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“Harm from whom?” 
“From us,” Chhota Munna laughed heartily. 


Suddenly I understood everything. This was the crime syndicate and the 
protection racket I had heard so much about. The soldier in me reared his 
head. But I controlled myself and said: “Sorry, I must decline. I am happy 
doing what I am doing.” 


“Havildar Saheb, please reconsider it. You are raising all alone a 
daughter who is coming into youth — already famous hereabouts for her 
beauty. Soon naughty boys and bullies will be taunting and jeering and 
heckling her in the streets. I can protect her from all this. You will have a 
good friend in me.” 


“I can protect my daughter fine. My answer is still No. Good Day to you 
all.” 


Upon this, Chhota Munna laughed very loudly, almost derisively. He 
said: “Suit yourself, Havildar Saheb.” 


As the three were leaving, one of Chhota Munna's aides came to me and 
whispered in my ear: “Nobody turns down Chhota Munna like this and gets 
away with it. You have not heard the end of this story.” 


OC Saheb, I have seen action with the British-India Army in North 
Africa. That is my concept of danger. I could not see any danger here in 
this peaceful little town. So I did not heed this warning. It was a mistake — 
a mistake that would turn my world upside down. 


The following morning my daughter said she was going to the post 
office to mail some letters. The post office is in the railroad station building 
— only about five minutes’ walk from my home along a busy broad road. It 
would never have occurred to me that there was anything unsafe about this 
errand. 


A little later, however, a neighborhood boy came running to me and said 
in a panting voice: “Uncle, Uncle, come quick! They are attacking ...” 


I started following him immediately and asked him questions as we both 
ran. The Chhota Munna gang had been taunting my daughter. Then Chhota 
Munna himself attacked her on the broad platform of the station while a 
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group of spectators watched idly. No one protested. Chhota Munna’s aides 
stood round, toting their guns. 


As I arrived there, my blood boiling, I found my daughter lying on the 
platform — hardly conscious. A couple of people were attending to her and 
had summoned a rickshaw to take her home. The criminals had left the 
scene. I took my daughter home. The housemaid took charge of her and I 
went to fetch a doctor. When I came back with the doctor it was all over. 
My daughter had asked the maid to bring her a cup of tea and then, when 
the maid was gone and she was alone, she hanged herself from the rafter. 
The music left my home forever. 


From that moment on I have been like a walking dead man. The light 
had gone from life. I had no will to live, no will to get up in the morning, 
no will to eat, bathe etc. The neighbors got together and saw to the last rites 
for my daughter. 


On the day my daughter died I had got up just enough energy to go to 
the Thana to file a timely complaint on the assault. No one who was present 
at the scene would agree to be a witness. Everyone explained that they were 
most outraged at what had happened but that Chhota Munna had said 
clearly: “You testify, you die.” No one doubted in the least that he meant 
it. 


At the Thana the then OC said: “If there are no witnesses there is 
nothing I can do.” 


I asked him to at least enter my complaint into official record. He would 
not do it. 


The next day I went to see Judge Chatterjee and pleaded with him. I told 
him: “You are the leader of this town as far as the law is concerned. Please 
do something for my daughter.” He said it was a police matter. There was 
nothing he could do. He said: “You should have thought of the 
consequences when you picked a fight with Chhota Munna.” 


Since the burial of my daughter, Chhota Munna had started hanging out 
at the teashop directly across the street from my home — as if to be 
constantly on my face. I constantly think of ways of taking revenge. But he 
is always surrounded by heavily armed men and I do not own any weapons 
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of any kind. But it is the thought of revenge that keeps me alive. Otherwise 
I would have followed my daughter long ago. 


N SNAN 
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OC Shome and Inspector Basu had listened without making any 
interruptions. Now everyone sat in silence for a few moments. Then Shome 
spoke: “I am leaving town for a few days. Could you come to the Thana 
first thing tomorrow morning and file an official complaint with Inspector 
Basu? Once we have your complaint on file we can act on it. Say in your 
statement what you have told us just now. Everything — Judge Chatterjee 
and all. That will account for why the complaint was not filed when the 
incident actually happened. That way I can act on it now — even at this late 
date.” 


Replied Zubeir Ali: “I don’t know what you can do against Chhota 
Munna. Even if you have the courage, you are outgunned and outnumbered 
—and you will not be able to match his viciousness and cunning. While you 
contemplate how to do things by the book and according to the law he will 
shoot you dead — without the slightest hesitation. The townspeople will be 
reluctant to help you. But I will come and file the complaint. This is more 
than anything any official has done.” 


“Good. There is something more. In order for us to take action you must 
give me your word that you will not try to take the law into your own 
hands.” 


Zubeir Ali was silent for a long while. Then he said: “I do give you my 
word.” 


“In that case I have a proposition for you. You were a sergeant in the 
army and thus you are amply qualified for police work. My department is 
now short-handed and the position of a police Sub-Inspector has come 
vacant. I am offering you that position and you can start working tomorrow 
—right after you have filed your complaint. This way you will do something 
useful with your life — and also participate in that cause which is 
preoccupying you.” 
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Zubeir Ali was not prepared for this. He looked vacantly at the two 
visitors. Then Shome said: “Sleep on it tonight. You can give Inspector 
Basu your decision tomorrow.” 


As the two officers approached their jeep, they saw Chhota Munna stand 
up. He was a tall, broadly built man with arms as big as a small tree trunk. 
He had a handsome face with well-groomed hair and thick black beard. But 
the appearance was marred by his red lips and teeth — so stained from 
chewing betel nut wrap. His eyes were bloodshot. On the whole the 
handsome face had a cruel look about it. 


As the officers were boarding the jeep, Chhota Munna shouted out: “OC 
Saheb, what’s the deal with your visiting Zubeir Ali?” 


Shome did not react or respond. He sat down and Basu took the steering 
wheel. Shome said: “Ajoy, let’s get out of here.” 


“Right,” said Basu and started the engine. Chhota Munna called out: 
“OC Saheb, you have two beautiful young daughters. Take good care of 
them.” 


Basu could see in Shome's face that the latter was trying to control his 
emotion. He put the car in gear and drove off. After a few seconds he said: 
“Sir, now you have a better appreciation of the enemy. Sometimes I think 
—as Zubeir Ali just hinted — that our laws are not enough for him.” 


“I don't know whereof you speak, Ajoy. But we will do everything by 
the book — such as it is.” 


SHILLONG 


OC Shome’s brother-in-law lived in Shillong. He had a large house in 
Laban that comfortably accommodated the four of them. Shome left his 
family in the good hands of the hosts and went off to attend to some 
business of his own. 


Arun Dam was an early mentor of Shome in the police force. Dam later 
rose to be a Police Commissioner and was now in retirement. Dam was 
most happy to see his protégé from the old days arrive at his doorstep nine 
am in the morning. He embraced Shome and asked: “How come you are 
alone? Where are the rose-fragrant young ladies?” 
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“Sir, I will bring them another day. Today I am here to ask for your help 
on a certain matter.” 


“Well, let’s talk over breakfast then.” 


A seasoned professional, Dam quickly grasped the whole situation from 
Shome’s equally professional, concise narration. Dam said very resolutely: 
“My advice is: Get out of there! You have two lovely young daughters who 
lost their mother and you are about to place them in harm’s way. I can talk 
to people and get you an immediate reassignment. Get out of there without 
delay!” 


What Dam said struck a chord with Shome. He considered the advice 
and for a few moments, vacillated. Then he recalled his conversation with 
Basu whom he had given assurances that he would be with them to the end. 
And now, at the very first opportunity to escape, he was considering taking 
up that option. 


Shome most fervently explained that he was duty-bound and honor- 
bound to stick it out. If he escaped now, he could not live with himself. “I 
cannot go back on the word I gave to Inspector Basu and his associates. 
They have already got things started based on my assurances. So I would 
be helping them up a very thorny tree and taking away the ladder. But you 
are absolutely right, Sir. I will leave the girls here until it is safe for them 
to go back.” 


“Basu! Ajoy Basu?” 
“Yes, Sir. You know him?” 


“Ajoy comes from a very illustrious family. His uncle Parashar Basu is 
the Inspector General of Assam Police. His father Harihar Basu retired as 
Brigadier General in the Army. He is now a military advisor to Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Ajoy's elder brother Bijoy is a rising star in the Civil Service. Young 
Ajoy is destined for the position of Inspector General. But for now he has 
to pay his dues in all kinds of places, like everyone else. I understand that 
he does not like people to know about his family background. He would 
like to rise entirely on his own steam. Anyway, I did not know he was in 
Shantishahar.” 
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Now OC Shome realized why the criminal elements in Shantishahar 
leave Basu alone. Surely with their extensive underground network they 
knew about Basu and they did not want the wrath of the Indian Army 
brought upon them. So it was not Basu that needed Shome. It was the other 
way round. Ajoy Basu saw in Shome a good partner in what he, Basu, 
probably wanted to do all along! 


Dam asked Shome to leave his telephone number. Then the two started 
reminiscing about their days together. 


The following morning Shome got a call from the IG's office. Could he 
come to meet with the IG and if so could they send a car for him? In less 
than an hour, Shome found himself seated across the desk from the 
Inspector General of Assam Police and the Assam Rifles. 


The IG was one of those very effective people who were very economic 
with words and with time. He said he had been briefed by “Arun”, and he 
was ready to extend any help. What exactly did Shome need? 


OC Shome had already prepared a list of what he needed for the plan he 
had in mind. He gave the IG a brief overview of the plan and then presented 
the list. The IG asked: “Why do you ask for men from the Gorkha 
Regiment? If you want an armed military force, why not the Assam Rifles? 
It is a lot easier for me to give you men from the Assam Rifles. For the 
Gorkhas I have to ask the Army.” 


“Sir, I feel that Gorkhas would be the most distanced from this situation, 
completely trustworthy as to their loyalty and of course, the most fearsome. 
It is abject fear that I wish to visit upon all the criminal elements in 
Shantishahar.” 


“All right then, do it your way. Leave this list with me. Someone will 
contact you by tomorrow at the latest. Good luck. And by the way, how is 
our boy Ajoy handling his job? Make sure you put him through the paces. 
Fair field and no favor — and all that.” 


“Sir, Inspector Basu is doing his job very professionally. He will work 
like everyone else — no more, no less.” 


“Very good.” 
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Shome’s brother-in-law was most pleased to host the girls and their 
maid for their entire summer vacation. So Shome returned to Shantishahar 
alone. 


THE PLAN 


The first day back in Shantishahar, Santosh Shome disclosed his 
detailed plan to Inspector Basu and Sub-Inspector Ali. However, Shome 
did not let on that he knew about Basu’s antecedents. After finishing his 
description Shome added as a concluding thought: “These criminal 
elements are remarkably complacent. They do not even dream of anyone 
taking a stand against them. This overconfidence is our advantage, our edge 
—and we are going to exploit it for all it is worth.” 


“Sir, it seems to me that you are speaking of abbreviating the course of 
justice,” was Basu’s first comment. 


“I am wide open to the suggestion of a better plan.” 


“No, I don’t have a better plan. What you say is perfectly lawful and it 
works for me.” 


“And you, Zubeir?” 
“I am one hundred per cent with you, Sir,” replied Zubeir Ali. 


Under the darkness of that very night, a large, coffin-shaped box was 
delivered to Shome's home by a truck. There was a storage room downstairs 
and the box was placed there. The following day saw Shome taking a guest 
— a Nepalese or Bhutanese by appearance — around town. The two then 
entered Kuhakaranya. After a full day of being introduced to the lay of the 
land, the plain-clothed Commander of the Gorkha detachment force of 
twenty-five men returned to his temporary camp, about half an hour’s drive 
from Shantishahar. 


Early that evening, a Wednesday evening, the entire police force — 
minus the traffic constables — was gathered in the Thana. There were about 
thirty men and they crowded into Shome’s office. Shome now addressed 
them: “Inspector Hamid, Sub-Inspector Ghosh, Constable Chaurashia and 
Constable Biswas — I am sorry but you will have to be placed in the holding 
cell for the rest of this evening. We will let you out tomorrow morning at 
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collaborating with the criminal elements. I am now operating under the 
direct authority of the Inspector General of Assam Police and so don’t even 
think of making trouble over these dismissals.” 


As prearranged a few policemen moved in immediately and took these 
stunned men into custody and placed them in the lock-up. These men would 
not be able to communicate with anyone until the following morning. Then 
Shome spoke again: “The rest of you, you have an idea what this is about. 
So you also know that this is a dangerous mission. Anyone of you is free 
to beg out at this time. There will be no consequences to your career if you 
do. But if you beg out, we must lock you up for tonight — so that you may 
not communicate with anyone. Who wants out?” 


No one responded. Shome said: “All right. You men climb into the two 
trucks out front and come to my home. There you will be given rifles and 
ammunition. These are standard police-issue rifles that you are trained on 
and so there should be no problems. When you are in my home Inspector 
Basu will give you a detailed briefing about the operation.” 


NIGHT MOVES 


Kuhakaranya seemed, looked and felt especially portentous this night. 
And the mist was hanging heavy. They were approaching the hut. The night 
was near new moon and thus quite dark. The hour was midnight. OC Shome 
had chosen the timing so that the drunkards would have left by now and 
there would be no other civilians in the forest other than those in the hut. 
As he and his men were stealthily deployed — in a crescent shape, facing 
the front door of the house and about 200 meters from it — there were no 
signs from the well-lit house that the people inside were aware of any 
goings on outside. OC Shome and Inspector Basu stood at the midpoint of 
the crescent formation — the OC with a loudhailer in hand. He signaled 
everyone to be ready — the operation was about to commence. He then 
spoke into the loudhailer: 


“You there in the house! This is the Shantishahar police. We are here to 
arrest Chhota Munna, Pappu and Shakil for the assault on Sonali Ali. I want 
them to come out with hands in the air and surrender. We don't have any 
business tonight with the rest of you — and we don't want any trouble.” 
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There was great commotion in the house — judging from a flurry of 
movement visible through the window. Then a window was opened slightly 
and through it a head peeped and shouted: “I am Chhota Munna. What the 
devil do you think you are doing? I am the one who orders the police 
around. Do you have a death wish? Who are you? Identify yourself.” 


“I am OC Santosh Shome. Chhota Munna, I don't want any trouble. 
Please surrender yourself peacefully. You will receive a fair trial.” 


“I have already warned you once, you puny little man. Clearly, you 
don’t know much about me. Now go home and look after your two pretty 
daughters. What I have done to Zubeir Ali’s daughter I can do again." 


Inspector Basu whispered in Shome’s ear: “He is buying time as the 
men inside are readying their weapons and taking positions.” 


Shome spoke again: “You there in the house! Do you hear there? Hear 
me now and hear me well. I am not bluffing. This a large, well-armed police 
force. And we are backed by the Indian Army. You do not stand a chance. 
If you start something, you will all certainly die. All we want is for Chhota 
Munna and his two aides to surrender. The rest of you can go home. I will 
give you safe passage.” 


There was a period of silence. Probably the crime bosses were 
conferring. Let us wait and see how much hold Chhota Munna has on these 
bosses, thought Shome. Now Chhota Munna came back to the window and 
shouted again: “You must be joking! Indian Army — ha ha ha. And I know 
all about this police force. The minute the shooting starts, they will pee in 
their pants and flee. I tell you all for the last time, go home and stay alive!” 


Shome handed the loudhailer to Inspector Basu as he himself gave the 
final signals to his men that the action was about to commence. Inspector 
Basu said on the loudhailer: ““You men in the house! This is the last and 
final warning. I will give you one minute. Chhota Munna, I am Inspector 
Basu. Come out with your hands in the air. Otherwise we will fire tear gas 
canisters into the house. I repeat, there is no reason for all of you to get 
hurt.” 


Shome whispered: “I think we have done everything we could, by the 
book.” 
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Said Inspector Basu: “Even so, it does seem to me that we are taking 
advantage of Chhota Munna’s disbelief about what we can do. He still 
thinks we are bluffing. We are taking advantage of that. But it certainly is 
by the book.” 


“You have qualms about this?” 
“None at all. Let's get on with it.” 


In the event it was Chhota Munna that got on with it first. There was a 
volley of gunfire from the house — from cracks opened in the windows. 
However, in the dark the shooters inside the house had no targets and were 
firing haphazardly. At this end the police were all lying on the ground, out 
of the way of the flying bullets. There came now another volley of fire. 
Shome issued the order to fire tear gas canisters through the window. 
Several canisters went forth, smashing the windows and exploding inside 
the house. Then flames were visible inside the house. Within seconds men 
started staggering out of the house, firing wildly. 


As arranged previously the police remained lying on the ground and 
firing from that position. They took good aim and made each shot count. 
But while some fell, other criminals kept advancing. Shome gave two short 
bursts of his whistle: The signals for the Gorkhas to come in. 


The Gorkhas had formed another half-circle, so that between the police 
and the military they had the house completely surrounded. Now they 
suddenly appeared in view with their battle cry that — in this dark jungle 
night smelling of cordite and tear gas — curdled the blood: 


Jai Mahakali! 
Ayo Gorkhali, 


meaning: 


Glory be to the Great Kali! 
The Gorkhas have arrived. 


The criminals were stunned. It was as if — given another few seconds — 
they would have realized their untenable position and surrendered. But no 
allowance was made for that anymore. The Gorkhas first fired their rifles 
as they advanced and as they were within the hand-to-hand combat 
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It was over. Every man that came out of the house was on the ground — 
dead or wounded. For the police and the Gorkhas there was not a single 
casualty. 


The house was now engulfed in blazing fire. Everyone waited to see if 
anyone else came out of the house. Three men did — with their hands raised 
up in the air. The flames lit up their faces. Even so Shome could not 
recognize them. He never really looked at their faces when he went to 
Zubeir Ali’s house. A policeman told Shome: “Sir, these are Chhota 
Munna, Shakil and Pappu.” 


“These cowards let all these men die for them and are now surrendering 
themselves,” said Shome. His men advanced and hand-cuffed the three. 
Shome saw in Chhota Munna's reddened eyes hatred and vitriol. Neither 
Shome nor Basu spoke to Chhota Munna. They let the subordinates handle 
the prisoners like petty thieves. 


Now Zubeir Ali appeared, holstering his revolver with his right hand 
while wiping off the sweat of battle from his forehead with his left. He said: 
“Sir, I don't like this at all. We should have finished the job right here. 
Instead we have ended up with three live criminals.” 


“I know what you mean, Zubeir. But once they surrendered there was 
nothing we could do but arrest them. I had made allowances for their 
cunning but not for their cowardice.” 


“I have a very bad feeling in my gut about this, Sir,” Zubeir repeated in 
great concern. 


Presently two other men staggered out of a side door of the house and 
shouted: “Please, we are just cooks. We have nothing to do with anything.” 


One policeman knew them and vouched for them. Upon this Shome said 
to Basu: “We need for the story of what happened here to get around — but 
not from us. These men are perfect. Let them go.” 


Basu told his men to let the cooks go. With this the operation ended. 
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At this point Mother popped in. She wanted to know what side dish we 
wanted with khichuri. The choice was omelets or pakoras. We unanimously 
voted for pakoras — those delicious dumplings of assorted chopped 
vegetable mixed in batter, and deep-fried. We asked Mother to add plenty 
of chopped green chilies and cilantro in the mix. Our anticipation for the 
evening meal grew apace. 


The rain continued unceasingly. The power had not returned. The story 
resumed. 


OMINOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


The story of the raid was reported nationwide, and the eyewitness 
description of the two cooks made it clear that the criminals were accorded 
every opportunity to surrender or leave the scene. Moreover, their 
somewhat exaggerated description of the Gorkhas descending with their 
battle cry struck the fear of god in the minds of the remaining criminal 
elements. Crime subsided to nearly nothing in that area — literally 
overnight. The hooch business came to an abrupt end. 


On the Sunday morning after the raid of Wednesday night, Shome came 
to his office for a bit — mainly because he felt bored sitting at home alone. 
He found Inspector Basu there having a cup of tea in a leisurely Sunday 
morning mood. “Good Morning, Sir,” said Basu and poured him a cup. 
Shome invited him to come to his office for a chat. He asked Basu: “How 
are the prisoners in the lock-up?” 


The lock-up was in the same building and so they were not speaking of 
some distant situation. Basu replied: “They have been unusually quiet. We 
have kept them in separate cells and have not allowed them to communicate 
with anyone but their lawyers. We will have to produce them before Judge 
Chatterjee on Tuesday for arraignment. Then we wait for the State Police 
to take charge of them. That may take a while — what with paperwork and 
red-tape and all.” 


“I see. I wanted to ask your advice on when it would be safe to bring 
the girls back. If they stay much longer in Shillong they will begin to miss 
classes.” 
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Inspector Basu thought for a considerable while. Then he spoke, as if 
thinking out loud: “Well, the only person who might want to do them harm 
is Chhota Munna but he cannot do anything himself. That does not mean 
that we should not consider the situation very dangerous. He could hire 
someone on the outside through his lawyer. We have no control over that 
but we should remain vigilant. I would say if we post round-the-clock 
police guard in your house and if your daughters have police escort to and 
from school, things should be safe. For the time being your daughters 
should not go out for any other purposes — this is what I would 
recommend.” 


“Good. There is a family coming here from Shillong and the girls can 
travel with them. I will send a telegram. They will arrive here Wednesday 
then.” 


Secretly Inspector Basu was glad. But the policeman in him told him 
that he should take the security situation in his hands. He said: “Don't 
worry, Sir. I will take personal charge of their security.” 


“Thank you, Ajoy. But do it by the book. Don’t extend to my family 
any special favors. Now, there is another matter you have not told me 
anything about. It concerns Judge Chatterjee...” 


The Inspector sat up in his chair. “Sir, this is a problem area. But I don’t 
see how the arraignment could go wrong. How can he not bind the criminals 
over for trial and refuse bail? After all, this is an open-and-shut case.” 


“OK. But let's keep an eye on him.” 


On Tuesday evening as OC Shome was about to start for home his 
telephone rang. It was the Government prosecutor. He said: “I am sorry, 
Shome. The Judge has bound the criminals over for trial but he has also set 
bail. He said it was a bailable situation. But he said that he was being careful 
to set a high bail so that, practically, the criminals will not be able to make 
it.” 

“What is the bail?” 

“It is one lakh rupees each.” 


“Do you think this is a bailable situation?” 
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“Absolutely not. I am as surprised as you are. I don't know what has got 
into Judge Chatterjee.” 


“Is there any way to appeal or delay this?” 


“Tve already considered our options. I am afraid nothing can be done 
in short order. Sorry, Shome!” 


Shome knew that Chhota Munna could easily raise three lakh rupees. 
He regretted that he did not pursue the suspicions of corruption of the Judge 
more vigorously during the last few days. Clearly, he miscalculated the 
malignancy of the situation. 


As Shome was pondering what to do, Basu came in. “You’ve heard, 
Sir?” 


“Yes, Ajoy. We were blind-sighted.” 


“I blame myself for not being more proactive about the Judge. I have 
just now received a report that the Judge met with Chhota Munna’s lawyer 
privately in town. We can pursue this but it is a long process and it does not 
help with the immediate situation. The release of the criminals will have to 
go through. The bail can be posted as early as tomorrow morning. We will 
then receive the order to release the detainees tomorrow afternoon. We will 
have no choice but to let the vicious criminals simply walk out of here. 
Anyway, Sir, you better stop the young ladies from coming back.” 


“Unfortunately, Ajoy, they have already started on their long train 
journey. It is too late. They will be here tomorrow afternoon. Tomorrow I 
will have to see that there are fresh roses in vases all over the house.” 


The somber Inspector now smiled a little. Secretly he was a feeling a 
pleasurable warmth: The anticipation of seeing Sutapa after the long 
absence. 


OC Shome now said in his official voice: “We need to do a number of 
things immediately. First, alert Zubeir so that he will be on guard. He will 
be an immediate target for Chhota Munna. Second, place the judge under 
round-the-clock surveillance. Third, let Commander Gurung of the Gorkha 
Detachment Unit know that Chhota Munna is being released. I would not 
put it past Chhota Munna to find one of the Commander's off-duty men in 
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town and take revenge. And finally, contact the State police and cancel the 
prisoner handover plans.” 


“I will see to all these, Sir,” said the Inspector. “Was there anything 
else? What about posting two constables at your house, round the clock?” 


“Make it one constable. I am the head policeman responsible for the 
safety of all citizens. It is not right that our resources should be devoted to 
protecting my family.” 


Shome said this quite firmly and so the Inspector did not protest. Shome 
now added: “From now until the matter clears up you and I will carry side- 
arms at all times. Zubeir as well. We have enough handguns and 
ammunition in the locker?” 


“Yes, Sir. We have .455 Webleys which are quite handy weapons.” 


“Good. Now I have a personal favor to ask of you. I will have to be here 
tomorrow afternoon to oversee the release of the prisoners. Would you 
mind going to the station and bringing my girls home?” 


“My pleasure, Sir.” 
A SCENTED HOMECOMING 


At the station the girls were surprised to see Basu and not their father. 
Basu explained. He thought — or he imagined he thought — a glint in the 
elder sister’s eyes that told him she was actually happy to see him. 


When they arrived home Constable Rahman was already on duty there. 
He had found a wooden stool and had stationed himself right at the foot of 
the long staircase that descended from the quarters upstairs. He would be 
here till midnight when he would be relieved. Inspector Basu conferred 
with him and made sure he understood the danger. He then checked the 
constable’s rifle and told him not to hesitate to use it if the need arose. 
Inspector Basu then said Goodbye to the girls, assuring them that their 
father would be home shortly. He left for the office. 


Shome returned home about six — after stopping at the market to pick 
up some things for a nice welcoming evening meal. The reunion of the 
father and the daughters was one of great rejoicing. After the OC washed 
up and gave the maid instructions to make a special meal the three sat on 
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Shome’s bed — the father in the middle, flanked by the two daughters facing 
him. The fragrance of rose mingled with the animated speech; there was a 
great deal to catch up on. The girls gave a day-by-day account of their time 
in Shillong after Shome had left. 


The maid then served an elaborate meal. The three sat and ate as the 
stories continued. Suddenly Shome felt very happy — life was so good to 
him. He was no longer mindful of the dark cloud overhead. He thought 
about his long-gone wife with great longing. He felt her presence through 
her daughters. They finished up the session and shortly the girls retired to 
their room. OC Shome picked up the day’s newspaper and started scanning 
his eyes over it. 


The telephone rang. Shome answered and heard the caller: “Shome, this 
is Judge Chatterjee. I have something of a rather urgent nature to discuss 
with you. Can you come over for a few minutes’ chat?” 


Shome was puzzled. This was most unusual — for a judge to call a police 
officer and ask him to come to the judge’s home in the evening. This must 
be important, Shome thought. Without further deliberation Shome 
answered: “Sir, I will be over in fifteen minutes or so.” 


Shantishahar was a very small town and the office zone was even 
smaller. The Judge's residence was only a few minutes’ walk from 
Shome’s. Shome then knocked on the girls’ door and when they responded 
he entered. The room was rose-fragrant as always. Both girls were in bed, 
reading. Shome explained that he had to step out for a little bit on urgent 
office business. “Constable Rahman is just outside. Don’t open the door to 
anyone unless the constable is with them.” 


“Don't worry, Baba. We will be OK,” said Sulekha. 
“Good. Look after your little sister, Sutapa.” 
“I will, Baba. As I always do.” 


Shome dressed and left, telling the constable to stay alert. The constable 
stood at attention, saluted and said: “Don't worry, Sir, I will sit on guard 
right here on the bottom step of the staircase. The young ladies have nothing 
to worry about.” 
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The girls put down their books, turned off the light and did what had 
become a habit with them: Lit a candle on a nightstand. One candle lasted 
the whole night. They preferred this light instead of electric light or full 
darkness. 
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The judge exchanged elaborately pleasantries and seemed not to be 
coming to his point. Shome then fidgeted visibly. The Judge seemed to get 
his point and said: “Shome, I am sorry to bring you out this time of night 
but there has been something on my mind and I wanted to speak to you 
about it. Would you like a cup of tea?” 


“No tea, thank you. Don’t worry, Sir, it’s no problem for me to have 
come. Tell me what you have on your mind.” 


“It is about letting these criminals go out on bail. I thought I had set the 
bail high enough that they would not be able to make it. But clearly it was 
not high enough. So I feel somewhat uneasy about this.” 


“To be quite frank, Sir,” said Shome, “I was perplexed at your decision 
to set a bail amount — any bail amount. But you did what you saw fit. And 
anyway there is no going back now. Was that all you wanted to discuss?” 


“That is all, Shome. I am glad to see you are not too upset.” 


“I don’t take business personally, Sir. I am a policeman and not a legal 
expert. But your decision has made my job more difficult and potentially 
riskier. I have to tell you that. Good night, Sir. I have left my girls home 
alone and I must return to them.” 


“Good night, Shome. And thank you for coming.” 


As Shome came out on the street and started walking back towards his 
home, suddenly a most disturbing thought occurred to him: This was not 
an important matter at all! Why did the judge call him away from his house 
at this time of night? If he had an urgent need to express himself, surely he 
could have done it over the phone! 


Shome looked around for the undercover policeman who was supposed 
to be surveilling the judge and spotted him lurking under a tree. Shome 
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summoned him and asked him to go to Inspector Basu’s home and send 
him to the OC’s home immediately; then to do the same for Zubeir Ali. 


BY CANDLELIGHT 


The sisters had just drifted off to sleep when they heard knocking on the 
front door. Sutapa said: “Baba can’t be back so soon! Anyway, I will go 
and see who it is.” 


“T will come too,” said Sulekha. 
“No, you stay in bed. I will see who it is and come right back.” 
“OK, Didi, if that's what you want.” 


Sutapa lifted the mosquito net gingerly, got out herself and then tucked 
it back in place behind her so that no mosquitos could get in and bother 
Sulekha. She then picked up the candle by the stand, opened the bedroom 
door and walked the length of the glass-enclosed hallway to the front door. 
Before opening the door she asked: “Who’s there?” 


She heard an indistinct response but the word “Constable” was clear. 
This must be Constable Rahman. She opened the door. 


Sutapa could not recognize the tall man with blood-red eyes and thick 
black beard standing there. Before she could say anything the man whisked 
her out of the house to the open landing at the top of the stairs. Sutapa saw 
the glint of a broad sword in moonlight — the kind of sword used for 
beheading of goats is some temples — just before it moved in a huge arc. 
Then it came back. Her head was severed clean. 


The head fell on the first staircase step with a thud. Then it rolled down 
to the next one, then the next one. Thud, thud, thud ... one could count 
every step until it reached the last one and then rested on the ground. 


With acruel smile the tall man went down the stairs. 


After a couple of minutes passed, Sulekha called out: “Didi, who is it?” 
She heard no response. She called out again: “Didi, why do you not answer? 
I am afraid.” 


Now she saw the candle light approaching. Slowly it came to the door. 
Sulekha relaxed and waited for Sutapa to come to bed. From her lying- 
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down position she saw Sutapa approach the bed, candle in hand. But she 
did not speak. Now Sulekha asked: “What's the matter, Didi, has something 
happened?” 


Still no response. Sulekha sat up full on bed and rubbed her sleepy eyes. 
Now she saw. Her Didi did not have a head. Blood was spurting out from 
the neck. Sulekha fainted. 
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As Shome reached the mouth of the narrow lane that led from the main 
road through the woods to the clearing where his home was, he saw 
Inspector Basu approaching in a bicycle. Shome waited for Basu and the 
two started walking together toward the house — Basu walking his bike. 


As the clearing came into view Shome saw the staircase but the 
constable was not anywhere near it. He remarked the same to Basu. Basu 
suddenly became alert. He let his bike drop to ground and pulled out his 
revolver. Then the two simultaneously saw that something round was lying 
on the ground just at the foot of the staircase. In the dim light it was not 
quite discernible. Basu was the first to recognized what it was and nearly 
retched. But he quickly got hold of his faculties. He grabbed Shome by the 
shoulder and turned him around. Then he said firmly: “Sir, please keep 
looking that way. I have no time to explain.” 


Basu took off his jacket and placed it over the object. Most thankfully 
he now saw Zubeir approaching in his bicycle. Basu took several steps 
towards Zubeir so as to be able to speak privately in whisper. Only a few 
words and the professional soldier Zubeir grasped the situation. Basu told 
him to take charge of the OC while he himself went inside the house and 
looked for the other girl and the constable. But as he turned he heard groans. 
The constable was sitting on the ground only a few feet away, propped up 
against a tree trunk — bleeding. His hands and feet were tied together with 
a strong rope which was looped around the trunk of the tree. 


Basu then asked the OC and Zubeir to untie and examine the constable. 
As the two bent down to do so Basu quickly marked the spot where the 
round object lay as well as its orientation, for purposes of investigation. 
Then he wrapped the object in his jacket, picked it up and started up the 
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stairs. The OC had to be properly prepared before the extent of the events 
were presented to him. 


The front door was open. Basu had the package in his left hand and the 
revolver at the ready in his right. He entered the house. He saw the clear 
trail of blood in the hallway and followed it to the girls’ bedroom. The sight 
he now saw — not entirely unexpected because of what he had already seen 
— caused his knees to give out and he collapsed on the floor. The package 
fell to his side. 


With some difficulty he gained enough strength and tiptoed over the 
headless corpse on the floor to the girl lying motionless on the bed. Basu 
checked for signs of life and found that she was still breathing. He covered 
her in a blanket. Then he took a comforter from the bed and covered the 
body on the floor, along with the head. 


Basu ran down the stairs, took Zubeir aside and said: “There is no time 
to lose now. I will explain everything later. But first, go upstairs and call 
Dr. Sen. Then call the station and have them send several men. Then call 
the coroner on call. It’s Dr. Mirza." 


Without any words Zubeir was off. Basu bent down and examined 
Constable Rahman’s wound. He was stabbed on his right shoulder but the 
bleeding seemed to have stopped. Basu said: “Rahman, you will be fine. 
Just hang in there till the doctor arrives.” 


Constable Rahman said: “Sir, don’t worry about me....” 


“Yes, I understand,” Basu cut him off. Then he turned to the OC: “I am 
so very sorry, Sir, but the very worst imaginable has happened. I very 
strongly recommend that you go and stay in your room. Don’t go down the 
hall. Let us take care of things. I will give you only this summary which I 
must: Sutapa is dead. Sulekha is barely alive.” 


Shome looked at Basu vacantly, like a man in a trance. He opened his 
lips to say something but he could not utter a word. Then he bent down and 
squatted on the floor. He kept staring up the staircase. It was as though all 
his senses and every bit of energy had left him. 
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A dazzle of activities followed: The doctors arrived; Constable Rahman 
was transported to a hospital; Sulekha received as much care as she needed 
but her heart was too weak and she did not respond to treatment; by dawn 
she died. All pitched in to help: the policemen and their families, neighbors 
and many others saw to the cremations and related rituals. Through all these 
Shome remained in a daze, never speaking, never reacting to anything. 
Before the cremations the bodies of the two sisters were laid out 
ceremonially — fully covered in flower except for the faces. This is the only 
time Shome looked at them. The truth about the slaying of Sutapa was 
known to very few people — a few policemen and the doctors — at this stage. 
Shome was not told. 


A couple of days passed during which Zubeir Ali stayed with Shome 
the whole time. Inspector Basu became — for all practical purposes — the 
Chief of Police. He visited Constable Rahman every day in the hospital. 
Luckily, the knife wound — though deep — did not reach any bones. So his 
wound was disinfected and stitched up and he was healing apace. 


On the third day Inspector Basu came to the hospital with a box of 
sweets. He asked the constable: “Rahman, are you up to giving me a full 
account of that night?” 


“Yes, Sir. I have been wanting to do that. Now may be as good a time 
as any — while the memories are still fresh. However, I think that toward 
the end that night I may have become a little delirious — you know, because 
of the loss of blood — and I think I was seeing things.” 


“Nevertheless, tell me everything that you saw and remember. Just tell 
me informally — in your own way.” 


CONSTABLE RAHMAN’S NARRATIVE 


When OC Saheb left I decided to stand at the foot of the stairs rather 
than sit on the stool. I picked up the rifle, slid the bolt home and held it in 
a firing stance — but with the muzzle pointing to the ground. So I was very 
fully alert to the situation. Suddenly I heard some rustling in the woods to 
my left and looked that way. At that moment Shakil pounced on me from 
the rear and thrust knife into my right shoulder. My rifle fell to the ground. 
Pappu immediately gagged me so that I was not able to raise an alarm. The 
two of them dragged me to the tree and tied me up to the trunk — the way 
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you found me. I was completely helpless to alert the young ladies. All I 
could do was to sit there and observe even as I was bleeding profusely. 


I am so sorry, Sir, that I have failed in my duty. I am prepared to take 
any punishment or dismissal from job. I deserve it. 


“Don’t worry about punishment,” said Basu. “I don’t see any negligence 
on your part. We underestimated the threat. Go on.” 


After Shakil and Pappu finished securing me there came out of the 
darkness the tall figure of Chhota Munna. He looked like a huge monster, 
carrying a menacing sword — the kind they use to behead sacrificial goats 
in the Hindu worship ceremonies. Now Shakil and Pappu stood guard at 
the foot of the stairs with their revolvers at the ready. Chhota Munna strode 
up the stairs, the sword dangling by his side from his right hand. He 
knocked on the door. Now I saw through the row of glass window of the 
upstairs hallway the elder daughter approach the door, carrying a candle. 
Then I heard Chhota Munna say through the door “It’s the constable.” 


Directly the door was opened, Chhota Munna dragged the girl out onto 
the landing, took her candle and stood it on the floor. He then forced her 
down on the floor with her head extending freely over the first step of the 
staircase. There he beheaded her. I saw the head roll down the stairs, 
making a thud at each step. At that point I fainted. So that is all I can tell 
you. 


“You said something about being delirious.” said Basu. 
“Well, Sir, this is truly my hallucination but if you insist I will tell you.” 
“Go on.” 


When I came to, I took in the scene in front of me. The head at the 
bottom of the staircase, the headless body at the top. The assailants were 
gone. They must have left me alive so I could tell you who did the deed. 


Now the headless body stirred. It got up and picked up the candle by the 
stand, still lit. It walked back all the way along the hallway. On this sight I 
fainted again. I came to when you all arrived on the scene. But please don’t 
place any credence on what I just said. 


“Thank you, Rahman. Please rest now.” 
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JUDGE CHATTERJEE 


This was about three pm on Firday. Inspector Basu came back to the 
police station and sat at the desk of OC Shome. He saw a report on the 
surveillance of Judge Chatterjee. As he read it his face took on an 
increasingly concerned aspect. It was a report from Sub-Inspector Hussain. 


“About 12 midnight following the incident in OC Shome’s home three 
men were observed to go into the Judge’s home, moving furtively and 
slinking under the shadows of the trees. They had parked their vehicle some 
distance away and carried a large suitcase. The suitcase was observed to be 
one of those cheap metal varieties with garish painting of flowers. They 
stayed in the Judge’s home for nearly an hour and then came out, without 
the suitcase. When they were leaving, they passed under a street lamp. 
Their faces could be seen. They were identified as Chhota Munna, Shakil 
and Pappu. The surveillance agent did not intervene as he was alone and 
unarmed. 


“With the Acting OC being preoccupied with the incident at OC 
Shome’s home the next morning, Sub-Inspector Hussain decided on his 
own to go to the Judge’s home and interview him. However, the Judge did 
not let him in but sent him away with most rude and abusive language. For 
this reason the disposition of the suitcase could not be determined.” 


Inspector Basu asked for Sub-Inspector Hussain who happened to be at 
his desk. When he came and sat down Basu said: “Tell me as well as you 
can remember what conversation took place between the Judge and you.” 


“Well, Sir, I did not want to lose any time after that suitcase was 
delivered. I went to the Judge’s residence and knocked on the door about 
seven am and he answered the door himself. I identified myself and asked 
him to forgive the intrusion and the early hour. I then told him that there 
was an urgent matter I needed to talk to him about. Upon this he exploded. 
He said: ‘I am a Judge of the Indian Judiciary. How dare you come to my 
home and ask to interrogate me. Get lost before I have your job.’ 


“I then told him politely but firmly that we could bring him in and 
interrogate him in custody. He then laughed derisively and slammed the 
door on my face.” 
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“He did not even want to know what this urgent matter was about?” 
asked Basu. 


“No, Sir. I thought that was strange.” 


“Well, Hussain, the suitcase may have been disposed of by now but that 
much cash money — and tainted money at that — the Judge would not take 
to a bank. It must be still in his home. So we need a search warrant. The 
courts are still open. Let me see if I can reach Associate Justice KarleKar. 


Inspector Basu called the courthouse and identified himself as the 
Acting Police Chief. Upon that he was connected to the Associate Justice. 
The Inspector made an appointment to come round and see him 
immediately. Then he and Hussain walked the short distance to the 
courthouse. 


The Associate Justice was a man of great gravitas. Inspector Basu told 
him the background in as few words as possible and asked for a search 
warrant to be executed upon Judge Chatterjee’s residence, the grounds and 
his vehicle. The Justice replied: “Are you mad or what? Execute a search 
warrant on a sitting Judge? You better drop this whole thing if you know 
what’s good for you.” 


“Sir, just to be clear on this point, are you saying that in spite of evidence 
of criminal activities you will not issue a search warrant?” 


“You can pursue this as a judicial misconduct issue through proper 
channels. It will take years to wend through the bureaucracy. And chances 
are nothing will come if it. Judge Chatterjee is a very powerful man with 
friends in high places.” 


“Thank you for seeing us on such a short notice. ” 


The two officers left his office. They stood on the veranda for a few 
moments as Basu was formulating in his mind what to do next. He decided. 
“Come with me, Hussain,” he told his colleague. “Judge Chatterjee must 
still be in his office. It’s only four pm. If we don’t act immediately the 
Associate Justice will warn him and things will get complicated.” 


Judge Chatterjee indeed was in his office, just down the hallway. The 
two officers simply barged in, ignoring the objections of the secretary in 
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the station. We need to interrogate you under caution about your connection 
to the Chhota Munna criminal enterprise.” 


For a flitting moment they saw fear in Judge’s eyes. But the latter 
recovered quickly and said: “Your conduct is most insolent. Let me deal 
with it right now. Give me a moment while I call the Inspector General of 
Assam Police whom I know well.” 


The Judge really did not mean to make the call. He hoped for the two 
policemen to cow down and beg his forgiveness. But Inspector Basu said: 
“All right, Sir. But we will wait right here.” So saying Basu sat down on a 
chair facing the judge. Hussain followed suit. He, Hussain, was completely 
discombobulated at this turn of events and fully expected to lose his job 
within next few minutes. 


A trunk call was made to Shillong and the Judge’s name caused the IG 
to take his call promptly. 


“Hello IG Basu! This is Judge Chatterjee from Dhubri District. 
Remember we met recently at a party at the Deputy Commissioner’s 
residence in Shillong?” 


The other side of the conversation could not be heard. But after an 
exchange of elaborate pleasantries, the Judge came to the point: “IG Basu, 
I need your help with an issue with the local police. It seems that some 
uppity officers think that they can treat me like a common street person. 
They have no respect for the Judiciary. It almost seems that they are out to 
cut me down to size.” 


After the other side responded the Judge said: “Thank you ever so much. 
I knew I could count on your help in reining in these rogue policemen. 
Actually, two of these officers have insisted on sitting here as I call you.” 


On hearing the response to that the Judge, with a look of glee on his 
face, handed the phone to Inspector Basu, saying: “The IG wishes to speak 
to you.” 


Sub-Inspector Hussain now nearly collapsed. When earlier he saw that 
the Judge was so readily able to reach the IG, he knew for sure he would 
be out of a job, just as the Judge had threatened. But now seeing that the IG 
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wanted to issue his instructions right away to Inspector Basu, the full 
measure of his predicament sank in. 


Inspector Basu spoke calmly into the phone: “This is Inspector Ajoy 
Basu, Acting Chief, Shantishahar District Police.” 


Basu heard nothing in response. He was not sure if the IG was still on 
the line. At length he heard the grave and official voice: “Inspector, what 
is this rum business about?” 


“Sir, the Judge is suspected of being an accessory to the brutal murder 
of a young girl. He lured away the girl’s father on a flimsy pretext. As soon 
as the father left, the murderers struck. Later the same night the murderers 
were seen visiting the Judge’s home with a large suitcase — which we 
presume contained the payoff. The following morning one of our officers 
visited the Judge’s private residence — so as to keep this matter out of public 
view — to make inquiries. The officer spoke most deferentially but the Judge 
threw him out, threatening him with job loss. We then asked an Associate 
Justice to issue a search warrant for the Judge’s home. He declined. So I 
am taking the Judge to the police station to interrogate him in custody, 
under caution. Now, Sir, please let me do my job.” 


“Do your job by all means. But if you ask me, based on what you have 
just said, you are being too deferential to the Judge. Your job is the safety 
of the citizens — and not observing hierarchical niceties. Do you understand 
my point?” 


“Yes, Sir. I do. Thank you, Sir.” 


Now Basu saw the Judge signaling that he wanted to talk some more 
with the IG. Basu said on the phone: “Sir, the Judge would like to speak to 
you again.” 


“No. Goodbye, Inspector.” The IG closed the line. 


“The IG does not want to speak to you anymore,” said Basu to the 
Judge. Then he turned to Sub-Inspector Hussain and asked: “Hussain, have 
you got your handcuffs on you?” 


Hussain felt around his belt and indicated that he did. Inspector Basu 
stood up: “Judge Amalesh Chatterjee, I am arresting you on suspicion of 
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being an accessory before the fact to a murder. When we bring you to the 
station and book you, you will have the opportunity to retain legal counsel.” 


Hussain cuffed a dumb-founded Judge with his hands behind his back. 
Hussain asked Basu if a vehicle should be summoned to transport the 
Judge. “No, we will just walk the short distance,” replied Basu. The 
significance of this was not lost on anyone. The mighty Judge would be 
paraded through some of most crowded areas of the town in handcuffs. In 
fact the first person who saw this strange sight was Associate Justice 
Karlekar who happened to be in the hallway. 


Back in the station, as others were processing the Judge’s arrest, the two 
officers sat in Shome’s office. Hussain asked: “Aren’t we overdoing it a 
little bit with humiliating the Judge?” 


“Hussain, the Judge is our only lead to the Chhota Munna gang. Without 
him we may never find them. Once the Judge understands the hopelessness 
of his situation he will start to cooperate. At least that is the plan.” 


“I see. And another thing. The IG is Basu. You are Basu. I mean ... er 
... you were speaking to the IG the same way you speak to OC Shome. I 
mean, telling the IG ‘Let me do my job!’ If I were you I would be shaking 
in my boots speaking to the IG.” 


“My dear Hussain, as you well know, Basu is a most common last name 
among us Bengalis. As to shaking, how do you know I was not?” 


“Fair enough. But why did you change your mind about bringing the 
Judge in for questioning and arrested him instead? Did you want to teach 
him a lesson for calling the IG?” 


“Not at all. It’s his privilege to call whomever he wants to call. With the 
information we have on him, we can and should arrest him. But we did not 
— out of respect for his position. That was wrong. By leaving him on the 
outside we may be endangering lives. So I corrected my own mistake.” 


THE THREE MAIDENS OF KUHAKARANYA 


Once or twice a day when Shome drifted to slumber, Zubeir Ali came 
to his own home to see that the housemaid was all right and if she needed 
anything. During these visits Zubeir noticed that the storekeeper across the 
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street was making nice to him. With the Chhota Munna gang in hiding the 
man probably thought he ought to get in the good graces of the police. 


This afternoon when he saw Zubeir, he called out: “Havildar Saheb, 
come in to this humble man’s store for a minute.” 


When Zubeir walked over the storekeeper offered him tea and started 
casual chitchatting. While at this he asked most casually: “Of course you 
have heard about the Three Maidens of Kuhakaranya?” 


Zubeir admitted that he did not know anything about the Three Maidens. 


“It is a very recent development. A number of people have sighted — at 
different times of night and on different nights — three apparitions of young 
girls, one without head and one with a hangman’s rope around her shoulder. 
At the same time they also heard a plaintive wailing, like a sad song. The 
sighting has always been around midnight and seen only by those who were 
in the forest then — you know, the few drunkards that still hang out there.” 


Zubeir was stunned. This news cut him to the very core and the 
professional soldier in him did not analyze the news. He asked the 
storekeeper when the best time to see these apparitions would be. 


“Well, tonight is as good as any. There have been continuous sighting 
up until the last night. So tonight is a good bet. I would not wait.” 


When Zubeir returned to Shome’s home, Inspector Basu was there. 
Over cups of tea Zubeir told the story to both Shome and Basu. He left out 
the headless part. On hearing this story, at long last, the forlorn Shome 
showed some signs of life. Eventually all three agreed that nothing was to 
be lost by venturing into the forest. The plans were made accordingly for 
the three of them to enter Kuhakaranya near midnight that night. 


On his way home Basu stopped by the office to see how things were 
going with the Judge. It was a good thing he had stopped. For Hussain had 
much to report. The Judge broke done completely and threw himself at the 
mercy of the police. The details of his statement could wait but there was 
something of an ominous note in the statement. Apparently, rather than 
fleeing the jurisdiction or staying in hiding, Chhota Munna planned a grand 
comeback as the supreme crime lord of this entire area. He would do so by 
establishing a legend about himself. The three policemen — OC Shome, 
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Inspector Basu and Sub-Inspector Zubeir Ali who challenged his authority 
— would all die exemplary deaths. Shome by beheading and Zubeir by 
hanging. Basu would be executed. That way an aura of supernatural power 
would be added to the Chhota Munna legend. The Judge did not know when 
or how this would be done but he knew that it would be done soon — in 
hours or days. There was no time to lose. The danger was real and extreme. 


Inspector Basu gave Hussain certain instructions, to be executed that 
very evening. Then he went for a walk in the town park on his way home. 
He needed to think. Too much was happening all at once. There could be 
little doubt that the Three Maidens of Kuhakaranya is the trap. But if they 
did not take Chhota Munna’s bait because of the danger involved, how else 
would they apprehend him? 


Basu also realized that he could not take extra policemen with him. 
Chhota Munna would spot this and not come. So it would have to be three 
police officers against three or more murderous villains. The venue of the 
meeting was Chhota Munna’s home court because he had set it up. In the 
event of a gun battle, the grief-stricken OC Shome would be practically 
useless and Zubeir Ali would probably have to look after Shome. That left 
only Basu with a six-chamber revolver that cannot be quickly reloaded. 
Carrying a rifle would make it too obvious that they anticipated danger. In 
the end Basu decided to have a heart-to-heart talk with OC Shome. 


After a light supper he arrived at Shome’s home and found him and 
Zubeir seated at dinner. Good sign that OC Shome is eating, Basu thought. 
He sat down next to them but declined the offer of food and tea. He 
explained to them how this Three Maidens of Kuhakaranya was actually a 
Chhota Munna plot. He asked if they still wanted to go. They did. 


Now Inspector Basu spoke with utmost seriousness, addressing Shome: 
“Sir, the best situation I can make of this is the three of us against three 
murderous thugs. They have the advantage of having chosen and set up the 
location. We are going in blind. So for all our sakes we need for you to be 
at your sharpest and most alert. We need for you to serve as a fully effective 
gun hand. If you do not snap out of this melancholy you will be endangering 
all our lives.” 
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OC Shome remained silent for a while. He finished his meal and as he 
stood up he said: “You can count on me.” 


That was all Basu needed to hear. He felt a whole lot better. Now the 
three of them got down to discussing the nitty-gritty of the plan. They still 
had a few hours’ wait. They would start at eleven pm. 
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At nine pm the storekeeper was closing his shop. Just before he 
shuttered the door, Sub-Inspector Hussain barged in with two constables 
carrying the regulation nightsticks. Hussain said: “I will ask you some 
questions. You have one chance and one chance only to answer fully and 
truthfully. If you do not the constables will start on you with their sticks. 
Then we will take you to the jail. One way or another we get the answers.” 


It seemed that the storekeeper did not fancy the beating and started to 
give forthright answers. Chhota Munna had hired three young girls from 
the orphanage outside the town to act as the “Maidens”. One of the girls 
wore sparkling white dress but covered her head in black velvet. This is 
how she looked like a headless apparition in the dim, heavily misted view 
in that light-and-dark forest setting. 


The police arrived at the orphanage and could easily find the three girls 
in question. They said they had been told their nightly appearance in the 
forest as the Three Maidens of Kuhakaranya was no longer needed . They 
had been paid handsomely for their work thus far by Shakil. 


But just in case the girls were not telling the truth, Sub-Inspector 
Hussain left a constable to watch the door of their house from a discreet 
distance. 


THE ANCIENT GRAVEYARD 


Shortly before midnight the three officers arrived at the edge of the 
forest. They left the jeep there and followed the trail the storekeeper had 
told Zubeir to follow. There was a slight breeze, causing the tree branches 
to sway and create a moving light-and-shadow effect on the ground. The 
three men — all brave by virtue of their profession — all felt a tinge of fear. 
It was as though death was stalking in this forest. Death in many of its 
facets: beheading, hanging, shooting. Suddenly a thought came to Inspector 
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Basu: What if Chhota Munna has a number of men hidden in this forest? 
Even if they took out the three villains, would they themselves survive? 


In about fifteen minutes they arrived at the place the storekeeper had 
described — that ancient abandoned graveyard that was overgrown with 
trunk roots of large trees that surrounded the tombs. Among these trees was 
a banyan tree with a trunk the size of a small house. The forest was sparsely 
treed and one could see great distances through the forest — especially now 
in this faint moonlight. No drunkards were in evidence tonight. 


The three of them stopped just short of the graveyard and squatted under 
the cover of some low shrubs. As they now started to scan their eyes over 
the ground they saw the elaborate preparation. About in the middle there 
was set up a makeshift sacrificial yoke. It was an upright U-shaped bracket 
made of wood, normally used in animal sacrifices — usually small goats - 
in worship rituals. The neck of the animal is placed in the trough of the U 
and then secured with a wooden pin over the neck. The slayer then stood to 
one side, slowly brought down the sword to see that it fell on the right part 
of the neck. Then he lifted the sword and executed the powerful beheading 
stroke. Only, this particular bracket was larger — large enough to 
accommodate a human neck. 


Near to there a rope was hanging from a horizontal branch of the banyan 
tree, with a noose at its bottom end. Then, on a high tombstone a red cross 
was marked, as if to serve as a place for execution by a firing squad. 


There was no mistaking what this place was set up for. Chhota Munna 
had thought carefully about the disposition of each one of them. When it 
would be all over, word would spread like wildfire. People from the town 
would arrive tomorrow in throngs to see the scene and the timeless legend 
of Chhota Munna would be born. What a fearsome legend it would be! 
People would never again enter Kuhakaranya after dark. Naughty children 
would be admonished by their mothers: “Do your homework or Chhota 
Munna will come get you....” 


Inspector Basu’s thought process was interrupted by the sound of a 
familiar voice that came from somewhere out of the dark: “Police Sahebs, 
I am glad you have come. But you will not see the Three Maindens of 
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Kuhakaranya tonight. They were just a bait to bring you here. Instead you 
will meet your maker tonight. 


“And please do not try to do anything foolish. We have several guns all 
around covering you. But I do admire the courage of the three of you 
coming here alone without any reinforcement.” 


Chhota Munna now came out to the graveyard area, followed by Shakil 
and Pappu. The other gunhands were probably behind the trees or upon 
them. Chhota Munna was carrying a long and broad sword and had a 
revolver tucked in his belt. Shakil and Pappu carried rifles, ready in their 
hands. They carried revolvers in addition. Chhota Munna continued: “Now, 
come on out here in the clearing. No point in hiding anymore. Leave your 
revolvers on the ground there and come forward, very slowly.” 


Inspector Basu now asked Shome in a whispering voice: ‘Sir, do you 
want to take charge or do you want me to?” 


“T will take over, Ajoy. Thank you.” 


Suddenly, Shome looked like the alert man of action he was in that night 
raid on Chhota Munna gang. He whispered his instructions in clear, concise 
terms: “It is dangerous and foolhardy for us to try to arrest these men under 
the circumstances. They have threatened to execute us. So we have to just 
take them out. I will take full responsibility for this decision. On my count 
of three you will fire, each taking out the man opposite you. Do not waste 
ammunition, for we may need every single bullet. Take one head shot and 
make it count.” 


Now Shome spoke in as loud a voice as he could summon: “You men 
hiding out there! We have come to apprehend Chhota Munna. We have no 
business with you. We are police officers. If you harm us you will die 
tonight for sure. Although we did not bring any help with us, this forest is 
now completely surrounded by state police and soldiers from the Gorkha 
Brigade. Not even a jackal can escape. But if you stay out of this I will 
guarantee that we will let you go.” 


Shome changed to his whispering voice and said: “Let’s hope that bluff 
will work. The fear of Gorkhas is certain to work. That’s all we can do. 
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Now take aim. Chhota Munna is getting suspicious about what we are up 
to.” 


They each knelt down on one knee with the other thigh in the horizontal 
position. They took aim with the heavy Webley revolver in a two-handed 
grip. If they could hit the men in the head the large .455 caliber bullet will 
completely shatter the skull. The thugs would be instantly neutralized. 


“One,” whispered Shome. The three men were approximately facing the 
three of thugs. Pappu and Shakil were pointing their rifles in this direction, 
now that they heard Shome’s voice and could pinpoint their location. 
Chhota Munna had dropped his sword and drawn his revolver. There was 
not a second to lose. 


Suddenly now they saw the three thugs turn their eyes at the same time 
to their right, looking into the misted depths of the forest. Something had 
distracted them. Shome signaled the firing line to hold and waited to see 
what this was about. 


Now they heard Chhota Munna shout angrily: “Shakil, I told you that 
the girls must not come tonight!” 


“Yes. And I asked them not to and paid them off in full. I don’t 
understand why they have still come.” 


Shome whispered: “It seems that the Three Maidens of Kuhakaranya 
are approaching. We have to be careful that they don’t get caught in the 
crossfire. Let’s wait and see what develops. But don’t relax your guard. The 
count is still at One.” 


It seemed to the three policemen, who could not see what the thugs were 
looking at in the depths of the forest, that the girls were approaching the 
thugs. Suddenly, Chhota Munna cried out: “Boys, these are not our girls. 
It’s a trick! It is OC Saheb’s trick!” 


Chhota Munna raised his revolver and fired wildly in the direction of 
the girls. Shakil and Pappu also fired their weapons in the same direction. 
Then Chhota Munna suddenly started foaming at the mouth. He muttered 
in barely audible voice: “These are bhoots! Guns are no good against them. 
Save me! Save me!” And then Chhota Munna collapsed to the ground, 
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senseless it seemed. Shakil and Pappu dropped their rifles and stood 
petrified. They were shaking quite visibly. 


The three officers still could not see what the thugs saw and only heard 
Chhota Munna’s description that these were ghosts. But now they saw that 
Shakil was moving in a zombie-like trance as if following some signals 
from the unseen apparitions. He dragged Chhota Munna’s body to the 
beheading bracket, stuck the neck in it and secured it by the horizontal pin. 
Then Pappu started moving, also most mechanically. He picked up the 
sword and came and stood over Chhota Munna. He raised the sword and 
slowly brought it down to Chhota Munna’s neck to adjust his position so 
that the fell stroke would come down on the right spot. He raised the sword 
again and looked into the forest for a final order. At this time Chhota Munna 
regained consciousness and became aware of his situation. He kept calling 
out the names of Shakil and Pappu. But Pappu seemed to get the go ahead. 
He brought the sword down with a tremendous thud. Chhota Munna’s head 
rolled several feet and then came to a stop. His body thrashed around for a 
few moments and then became very still. 


Shome signaled everyone one to stay put. Now they saw Pappu climb 
on a tombstone and put the noose around his neck. Then Shakil came 
forward and pushed Pappu. The latter was now dangling from the tree with 
the noose around his neck. His feet kicked out a few times and then went 
limp. 


Now Shakil walked over to the high tombstone with the red cross 
marked on it. He stood with his back resting against the stone. He seemed 
to say a prayer. Then took out his revolver and shot himself on the right 
temple. His head slumped but his body kept standing upright against the 
tombstone. 


There was no other movement in the forest. If the thugs had back-up 
people, they were not now in evidence. The three officers got up and came 
to the graveyard. They looked in the direction the thugs were looking at. 
Nothing. Or rather, there was something. They smelled roses. And then 
came faint music as if from a guitar. There were no rose plants or bushes 
anywhere near there nor were there any sources of such music in that forest 
in this night. 
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Inspector Basu saw both Shome and Zubeir raise their right hands while 
looking into the mist, as if in thanksgiving and affectionate blessing. 
Instinctively he did the same, meaning to say Thank You and Goodbye. 


Basu wondered to himself. Three executions were to take place. Three 
executions took place. The aggrieved parents did not fire a single shot — 
they remained blameless of the thugs’ blood. And Basu was also spared the 
gun battle. 


LEAVING SHANTISHAHAR 


The official story was both truthful and credible. There was a falling out 
among the thugs. Pappu killed Chhota Munna and Shakil killed Pappu. 
Shakil then committed suicide. The police saw nothing of the Three 
Maidens of Kuhakaranya. 


A great peace settled on Shantishahar — such as the townspeople could 
not remember ever having known. Even petty crimes unrelated to the crime 
syndicates stopped. Young women could walk the streets alone at night 
without any fear. Kuhakaranya became a most enchanting part of the life 
of the town. In another few years, the word would spread and tourists would 
come from far to experience Kuhakaranya. The town began to see 
economic prosperity. 


Shortly after the Three Maidens incident, as luck would have it, Shome 
got a transfer to Guwahati as the Superintendent of Police for the area. He 
welcomed the opportunity to leave this place of heart-wrenching memories, 
but also regretted having to part with his dear colleagues who he came to 
see as family. 


It was unavoidable that Shome would learn the true manner of his elder 
daughter’s death. He had to read and sign the police reports. But he said 
nothing about this. He maintained the exterior of a professional, effective 
officer. Inside he was dying a private death. 


A great many people turned out to say Goodbye to him at the railroad 
station — not only the entire police force but also a large contingent of the 
townspeople and school children. Shome was quite overwhelmed by this 
outpouring of gratitude. In the end, just before the train started to pull out 
of the station, he found himself facing Basu. 
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Too many thoughts crowded in Shome’s mind at the same time. Here 
was a young man barely out of his teens. Yet he was put through the ordeal 
of fire that would by trying for the most seasoned policemen. But Basu had 
dealt with it all in a manner of quiet confidence, maturity and 
professionalism. What can you say to such a man? Shome finally managed 
these words: “I wish I had a son like you.” 


“You do, Sir,” replied Basu. “Good luck, Sir. And keep in touch.” 


Next stood Zubeir Ali. Shome had for some time been feeling a deep 
sense of kinship with him. Now, before he could arrange his words, Zubeir 
voiced his thoughts: “Sir, we both have three daughters now.” 


“Absolutely, Zubeir my brother. Let’s hold them well.” 
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As the train gained speed Shome began to look ahead. He looked 
forward to spending much time at the temple in Pandu — and hang out with 
the holy men there. The unusual promotion and the transfer to this coveted 
assignment seemed a little curious to him though — as though someone was 
pulling strings for him. 


While settled in Pandu, Shome spent most of his spare time seeking 
company of godmen — assorted sadhus, yogis, boiragis, bauls and so on. He 
felt a deep peace just by sitting near such people. While the wounds deep 
within him were never going to heal, salves were applied to them by this 
means. 


One particular sadhu Shome became most attached to lived on the hills 
of Kamakhya Temple. This was a most reclusive individual that 
discouraged people from coming near him as he sat under a deodar tree in 
the woods and meditated all day. But people nevertheless came to see him. 
He did not converse with them. People would touch his feet, sit near him a 
while and then quietly retreat. This was considered to be a blissful thing to 
do. Apparently people felt some beneficial effects of this bliss in their real 
life. 


But Shome had no expectation of any tangible benefit. He just felt a 
profound sense of healing — one that could not be described in words. He 
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came there every Sunday — without fail. He pretty much sat there the whole 
day, until it started to grow dark. 


After a stint of ten peaceful years in Pandu, Shome retired — moneywise 
quite comfortable. About the same time, however, something happened that 
devastated him. 


After he retired he had started to go to sit near that sadhu twice a week. 
But this period did not last long. One day the sadhu opened his eyes and 
spoke to Shome for the very first time in over ten years of their association: 
“Kalyan Ho. Shantih ho.” 


That blessing meant: “Let goodness befall you! Let peace befall you!” 
The sadhu then paused a second and said: “I leave you tonight. Let 
fragrance hold you. Let music hold you.” 


The sadhu passed away that night. After that Shome somehow lost all 
interest in life, in taking care of himself. He gradually took on the aspect of 
a vagrant. He was constantly on the move. Wherever he was on a given 
day, there was his home. He lived for one reason and one reason only: His 
evenings. 


At that point Shome suddenly stopped his narrative. My parents 
naturally expected to hear some elaboration of that curious last comment. 
But it was not to come. Shome got up and my parents did not pry. 


TAALI, 


Mother stepped in to announce that dinner was ready. Father said that 
the story had nearly ended. The rain kept up a steady pace and the power 
was still out. We were glad for all these. For they continued the mystery of 
this rain-spun evening which had lent atmosphere to the developing story. 
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THE EVENINGS OF SANTOSH SHOME 


Now, as we were listening to this story, the whole time a subliminal 
thought was traveling in our minds alongside the story! This was not an 
impersonal story. Father had already indicated in the beginning that we 
would ourselves become privy to the ending of this story. For we 
remembered well that houseguest of one night a couple of months ago — 
largely because of that generous box of mouth-watering pastries. 


Of course we only saw him to exchange pleasantries and at dinner. We 
did not know anything more about him then. The storytelling with our 
parents took place after dinner when we were attending to our homework 
at another part of the house. We knew nothing about the following events 
until now. 


Shome left early next morning to catch his train before most of us were 
even up. Mother got up early and made him a cup of tea which he gratefully 
drank, sitting in the kitchen. Later that morning Mother saw that my five- 
year old sister, whose pet name was Tikin, was sleeping in. She slept on a 
bed that was up against a wall which divided that room and the guestroom. 
The guest bed was also pushed up against the same wall. When Mother 
woke Tikin up, she said: “I could not sleep last night, what with all the 
talking and singing going on in the next room.” 


(At that, Tikin nodded, indicating she remembered the incident.) 
Mother was stunned. She asked: “Who were talking?” 


“Well, the pastry man and three girls were talking and laughing. And 
one girl was singing from time to time. Not singing really — just humming.” 


“You were probably dreaming, Tikin. Anyway, go brush your teeth and 
come to breakfast.” 


Mother immediately entered the guestroom. There was no mistaking the 
lingering smell of fresh roses in that bare room with nothing there but a bed 
and a bare nightstand. 
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THE STORY GHOST 


a story By Bikas De l Ny ete e Photo: Icofleck 
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n the mid-1940s in Bengal the kids lived in a very different 
world than today's kids know. There were of course no 
televisions and no electronic entertainment gadgets of any kind. 
In most houses there were no radio sets even. Use of telephones 
(huge black things into which you spoke and asked the Operator for a 
number) for social purposes was largely unknown. Going to movies (then 
called Talkies, largely Black & White) was a thing of rare occurrence — 
once or twice a year, maybe. But they had a whole different range of things 
for their entertainment: Some of it was outdoors-oriented: sports, hanging 
out, country outings on bicycle, picnicking etc. And some activities that 
were indoors. 





As far as indoor activities went, perhaps the most favorite one was 
reading — reading adventure stories, mystery stories, detective stories. The 
sources of these books were not very extensive though. There were the 
school libraries and the public libraries. But these usually were not very 
well-stocked and one soon exhausted the possibilities there. Then came 
borrowing from each other. The kids from well-to-do families could build 
up their own home libraries, and then lend books to friends. It was 
implicitly understood that the richer kids had to spread their advantage. 
These richer kids also subscribed to monthly magazines which had most 
exciting collections of fresh stories, travelogues, poetry and so on. These 
truly were something to look forward to all month long. And especially one 
waited on tenterhooks for the next episodes of the serialized stories each of 
which — each month — invariably ended in a cliffhanger. 


One such magazine — one of the leading ones — was The Bengal 
Adventurer, and at the time I speak of, the hottest serialized story was The 
Scent of Mohua, written by a pseudonymous author Sunbird . No one 
(except of course those who published the magazine) knew who Sunbird 
was. But that only increased the mystery and the fascination in the young 
readers. Speculations abounded on what the author was in real life — a big 
game hunter, a Civil Service Officer who got posted to exotic locations that 
provided opportunity for adventure, ... etc. Was the author a male 
adventurer as one was apt to conclude or was the author a rare adventuress? 
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A Sunday outing in old Calcutta. Photo: source unknown 


The Scent was a story about a young detective named Rajat Banerjee of 
the Lalbazar CID, the Calcutta equivalent of the Scotland Yard. He once 
went to the jungles of the Santhal district on his vacation to seek his 
ancestral roots. These roots were all tangled in deep and dark mystery. The 
tales of his ancestors featured fierce thuggee bandits, a cult of tiger 
worshippers, British sahibs looking for fabled treasures, and a colorful 
straw-and-clay image of a goddess with ten arms and a garland of severed 
heads. Rajat had heard about the rough-and-tumble life of his great 
grandfather in the mid-1800s and the mysterious circumstances in which 
he and his son and his grandson all sequentially died in the same house and 


at the same hour of day at the ancestral home in a sal forest outside Giridih. 
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That home in Rajat's time lay in near ruins, and was considered to be a 
place of great haunting. The story started with the life and times of the great 
grandfather who had built this home, and worked its way down through 
many issues of the magazine. The story now stood at the life and times of 
Rajat Banerjee. 


On this portentous visit to his ancestral home in Giridih, Rajat set out 
alone on a roadtrip in the family jeep. He carried two weapons to protect 
himself. First his police-issue revolver. But he was not sure about the 
legalities of carrying this official firearm on his vacation. He figured that 
until and unless he actually used it on a real human being, a most unlikely 
prospect, no issues would arise. The weapon was there as a psychological 
crutch against fear. He also wore around his neck a talisman his mother 
gave him. It was meant to ward of all evils. Aware of the great evil that 
stalked Rajat's ancestry up and down the line, his mother went to the holy 
city of Varanasi and found a renowned priest who specially consecrated 
this talisman for that special purpose. It was expected to have great powers 
in the hour of need. 


The fascination of the readership with The Scent began first as a tense, 
taut narrative that kept the reader fully engrossed. But after reading a few 
episodes, the young readers realized — or actually sensed — something else: 
the atmospherics. The story was set in the Santhal milieu in the Deoghar- 
Giridih general area. The Santhals are of course a major aboriginal tribe of 
India that then lived rural lives mostly, with their own distinctive culture, 
customs, language and even facial features. Compared to typical Bengalis, 
they were dark skinned people — handsome in a sunburnt way. Their habitat 
in this area was largely characterized by red sand expanses and sal forests. 
Also common here were the mohua trees whose tiny flowers suffused the 
air with a very sweet, nearly intoxicating scent. In fact, these flowers were 
used to make a fermented brew that was used as a potent hooch by the 
locals. So the wind in the sals, the dust cloud over the red sand and the 
intoxicating scent — these were the atmospherics captured in The Scent. 
This setting came alive for the readers as though they had been physically 
transported there. And the taut story wended its way through this mystical 
stage. Such was the power of Sunbird's narrative. 
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Indeed, the story had gripped the young readers at a very core level. 
There were areas of the country where mohua trees were rare. So the 
youngsters would ask their parents what the scent of mohua was like and 
how they could experience it. Then the parents had to address this issue, 
and that was not always easy. Not many cities had elaborate botanical 
gardens. There were stories about moistened clump of mohua flowers sent 
by mail or brought over by visiting relatives. 


The parents figured here in another way as well. They did not want to 
let on that they read kid's stories with any kind of interest. But when the 
latter were asleep or at school, the parents did not waste any opportunity to 
catch up on the story. In fact, the consensus among them was that this was 
a most unusually captivating story for readers of any age. 


One day that year in the first week of July, Deputy Editor Arun Sen 
of All Bengal Publishers, the company which published Adventurer, sat in 
his College Street office in Calcutta. This was the nerve center of the 
magazine. Arun was in charge of all the serialized features. In addition to 
the usual functions of a magazine editor, Arun's job came to include some 
unwritten ones. While keeping in constant touch with his authors to coax 
out of them the coming month's manuscript, he in fact became friends with 
them, and even socialized with some of them. He himself was a bachelor 
and lived in such cramped quarters as did not permit him to invite the 
authors' families for social visits. But for this very same reason the authors 
invited him to their homes, saying he needed some touch of home in his 
life. So it came to pass that Arun became a family friend to some of his 
charge. 


Arun had obtained his Bachelor's and Master's Degrees in Bengali 
Literature from the Calcutta University, and then — somewhat oddly — 
joined the Indian Army as a junior officer. His assignments took him far 
and wide — from the heights of the Himalayas to the dry sands of North 
Africa and on to the lush jungles of Burma. He did a nine year stint in the 
service, rising quickly to the rank of a Major. Then he left the military with 
an honorable discharge that would give him a substantial leg up in any 
civilian government job he wanted. But instead he chose this literary 
profession. From his military days, adventure was already flowing in his 
blood and thus editing stories such as The Scent came as natural to him. 
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The July issue of the magazine was just out and Arun was now to 
concentrate on the August issue. By previous arrangement the author 
Sunbird was to come for a visit this morning, and hand-deliver the 
manuscripts for August and September. Arun always insisted on two 
months' worth of material at a time so that if any author would become tied 
up for a time due to some private reason, there would be some margin of 
safety for the magazine to continue publishing the serial smoothly. The 
meeting with Sunbird was set for eleven am, the idea being that they would 
finish their shop talk and then go out to lunch together. 


Arun of course knew that Sunbird was a young man named Mohit Roy, 
nearly his own age. Mohit was by profession a Chartered Accountant who 
worked for himself. He helped businesses and individuals with their 
financial affairs, and dealt in facts and figures, balance sheets and double- 
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entry bookkeeping, rules and regulations, taxes and levies. Working for 
himself made him the master of his own calendar and his own schedule. If 
he wanted to take off for a few days on a moment's urge, he could do so. If 
he wanted spend a whole day writing, he could do so. But in actuality Mohit 
led an uneventful life, almost to the extent of being as dull as his dry money 
matters and tedious government regulations. Arun felt that Mohit wrote 
thrilling adventure stories to complement his unusually mundane real life. 
It is a good thing the readers do not know who Sunbird is, thought Arun at 
times. They would be most disillusioned! 


Mohit's parents lived in Deoghar where he spent his childhood and early 
youth. This is how he became steeped in the sal-mohua mystique of that 
area. And the adventure probably came from listening stories from his 
father who was a field officer for the Forestry Department. That meant that 
the father had to spend time in remote hills and dense jungles and be 
exposed all kinds of situations that such duties entailed. As a young boy, 
Mohit himself was a bookworm and not exactly an outgoing, daredevil 
type. Thus adventure for him was entirely a thing of the mind. He listened 
intently to his father's adventures and misadventures, and developed a 
distant affinity for the man's life. Why he himself could not be like his 
father was not a thought that ever occurred to him. He did not feel that his 
own life was lacking in any way. 


Mohit had married Mohua Bose, a vivacious young lady also from the 
Deoghar area. Shortly after the wedding they moved to Calcutta. But it 
seemed that the spell of the Santhal district remained in both of them 
individually, and in them as a union. The two were very good together. 
They were at the same time friends and lovers. Arun suspected that, 
symbolically, the 'Mohua' in The Scent of Mohua was more the captivating 
wife in his home rather than it was the intoxicating flower in the wild. 
Perhaps in his mind Mohit transferred the adjective ‘intoxicating’ to 
Mohua. 


When Arun once raised in jest, and in Mohit’s presence, the question if 
Mohua the woman was the Mohua in the title of the story, Mohua said: 
"That is certainly a most romantic thought. But you have to ask the author!" 


To this Mohit did not respond or react, maintaining his characteristic 


expressionless, even stolid, face. This evenness in his character was 
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something Mohua teased him about constantly, quite openly and in 
presence of others. She did this good-humoredly, and it probably never 
occurred to her that Mohit might be hurt by this action. One of the frequent 
themes Mohua voiced was that she wished Mohit had in him something of 
the most fascinating adventurous spirit he created in his characters. There 
needed to be some of Rajat Banerjee's fire in Mohit himself, she would say. 


Any outsider listening to such banter would not notice any reaction in 
Mohit. So he or she would conclude that such one-sided teasing was an 
accepted form of endearment for the couple. But Arun sometimes felt — for 
no identifiable reason — that these comments caused a deep hurt in Mohit, 
a hurt which cumulated. It was as though every new day that came along 
croaked into his ears: "You are a most boring individual. A most boring 
individual! Boring! Boring!" 


AAT A 


wl SA NAR AN 


Punctually at eleven am Mohit Roy appeared at Arun's office door. Two 
cups of tea were ordered from the errand boy. Mohit handed Arun two sets 
of manuscripts and Arun promptly locked them in a drawer of his desk, 
making a mental note to read them next week. By general agreement the 
manuscripts were to be kept secret from everyone (other than Arun 
himself), even the Publisher and the Editor. 


Unlike the gregarious, outgoing Arun, Mohit was not a person given to 
exchanging elaborate pleasantries. So, with only a slight nod of head and 
wearing his expressionless face, he began: "When you read the new 
manuscripts you will see that the September issue ends with Rajat arriving 
at his ancestral home, now a haunted house. This is the point the story came 
to in its own natural flow, through no great effort of mine. But at this point 
I feel somewhat deficient, not knowing if I would be able to bring alive a 
haunted house setting. My mind is quite blank on that dimension. By a 
strange coincidence though, I have just learned about a real-life haunted 
house in a sal forest not far from Deoghar. There was a big story about it 
this Sunday in the magazine section of The Calcuttan. I have decided to go 
and spend a night there. That way, for the first time, I will have some rea- 
life experience or some real feel of my own to write from. Some 
excitement, for a change." 
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Mohit stopped and looked at Arun somewhat sadly, which was 
completely uncharacteristic of his familiar expressionless mien. This 
reaffirmed in Arun's mind how emotionally handicapped Mohit must have 
felt at being seen as a dull individual. It was rather painful for Arun to see 
a most proud man show his emotions this awkward way. 


Mohit now asked: "What do you think of the idea?" 


"It is a most intriguing idea, more so because of the uncanny 
coincidence you mentioned. Quite frankly, I don't know what to make of 
this — of the idea itself and of the idea as it comes from you in particular. 
But tell me, why are you doing this? This is not like you. Are you truly 
doing it from some inner urge for literary exploration, or are you doing it 
for some other reason?" 


"Well, you are a friend and I don't mind telling you. I want to start 
changing things about me so that I may prove more worthy of Mohua." 


"That is not a good reason at all, Mohit! I don't think Mohua would 
approve either. My sense — if I may make an intrusive comment, since you 
yourself have broached the subject — is that Mohua loves you just the way 
you are. If she teases you, it is purely out of that love. There is certainly no 
real intent behind the teasing." 


Arun paused for a moment to let that bit sink in and then, when Mohit 
did not give a response, continued: "Haunted houses are really never 
haunted as such. It is that people who hold vigil there become psyched by 
the surroundings. Their minds play tricks on them. The ghosts they then 
create themselves. For this reason alone, one must be of very strong mettle 
to do something like this. I think you should drop the idea. As far as the 
magazine is concerned, this is not necessary at all. We are very happy with 
how The Scent is unfolding, and I am sure however it unfolds from here on 
would be fine." 


"Thank you for your genuine concern for me, Arun. But I still think this 
experience will make the story unfold much better. Breathe more life into 
it, that is. I am leaving tomorrow for a couple of days. The feature article 
on the haunted house has given good directions to it, and it is reportedly 
abandoned. So I can just go there on the spur of the moment without having 
to make any prior arrangements. I told Mohua that I am going to visit my 
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parents in Deoghar. She is not to know anything more. You are the only 
one I am telling about the visit to the haunted house." 


"Well, if your mind is made up ... ," said Arun without finishing that 
sentence. "Let us know if we can help in any way. The journal could pick 
up the tab for this trip, but on second thought I think we better not get into 
this officially." 


"Thank you. I will come round and let you know how it went as soon as 
I return." 


"OK, enough shop talk. Let's go and have a spot of lunch at the 
University Canteen and relive our student days." 


During lunch, Arun asked Mohit to take all possible precautions. After 
lunch they parted. As Arun saw Mohit's back disappear round the YMCA 
Building at the corner of College Street and Bowbazar Street, the former 
felt a deep sense of compassion, tinged with an unknown foreboding. Why 
was he, Arun, not more forceful in trying to head off this ill-conceived and 
strange plan? 


AAT A 


wl SA NAR AN 


That meeting had taken place on a Wednesday. On the next Monday, 
Arun came to his office a little late and found Mohua Roy waiting for him. 
She was accompanied by a young man whom Arun knew to be her brother. 
Arun at first was most surprised. Then, when he looked at Mohua closely, 
he saw that her face had a puffed look — one that comes when a woman 
composes herself momentarily from a bout of weeping. And when he saw 
that the vermilion dot on her forehead — a mark of a married woman — was 
not there today, he understood that something terrible had happened. He sat 
down heavily in his chair. 


Arun was at a loss how to begin. But the brother started speaking. He 
quickly explained that Mohit was in a traffic accident just as he was coming 
home from the Railway Station on his return from Deoghar. He was taken 
to a hospital, but he did not survive. The brother and the sister came to see 
Arun on Mohit’s specific instruction that Arun was to be informed 
immediately if his return from Deoghar was somehow delayed. 
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Arun was devastated. An intimate friend of long standing had died 
suddenly and died very young. Arun himself had a vague premonition 
about this trip but had not acted forcefully on it. Furthermore, Mohit had 
wanted, out of some deep-seated pain, to become that which was not his 
nature. And in doing so he had perished. It was an odd thing though — Arun 
continued to think — that Mohit had actually survived the haunted house of 
Deoghar fine (and how brave he must have been!), but was felled by a freak 
occurrence here in Calcutta! 


Arun realized that this event would also throw the magazine into a tizzy. 
But that problem could wait. For now, Arun offered the widow the help of 
the company and of himself personally — any help the widow needed. 
Without further words the brother and the sister left — their heads held low. 
The scene broke Arun's heart. The widow must not be much older than in 
her mid-twenties, Arun knew. In those days the remarriage of a widow was 
frowned upon by the society, and was thus rare. The prospects were that 
this young woman, so bubbling with life, would spend the rest of her life 
alone and in society-imposed nunnery-like austerity. 


Arun spent that day in great grief and could not attend to any work. He 
decided to sleep on this matter before breaking the news to his colleagues 
tomorrow. He set up a meeting with the Publisher and the Editor for the 
next morning. This would be a very important meeting, for the Sunbird 
name stood behind a substantial portion of the magazine’s circulation. 


He now closed the door of his office, sat on his chair with his feet 
propped on the desk and read the August and the September manuscripts 
of The Scent. As always he became most engrossed. But when he came to 
the end of the September manuscript — the place where Mohit left things 
off before he went to Deoghar — Arun felt a cold shiver. It was as though 
Mohit was trying to speak to Arun through the manuscript, but the latter 
could not figure out what the message was. 


Or was it that the story itself was trying to speak to him?! He felt even 
a colder shiver. Arun's thoughts now ran thus: How can a story speak?! 
That is just silly. But then again, The Scentis in evidence as having 
enormous tangible power on humans. It engages youngsters; it sends them 
looking for the actual scent of mohua; it builds bonds among them; it makes 


them wait for the mailman; it makes them fancy themselves as becoming 
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great adventurers. What if the story were trying to write itself, the events 
that are unfolding being just its instrument? 


Arun sat numb for a good half an hour. Then he went out to the office 
tearoom and got a cup of tea. Sipping it revived him and he snapped out of 
his morose musings. He now smiled to himself: A story has as much power 
as we give it. We can psyche ourselves into thinking that it has power over 
us but we can also deny it that power. 


With his composure restored thus, Arun read portions of the manuscript 
again, slowly and thoughtfully this time. 


m’ a S S Sa 


As Rajat stood facing the brick house, crumbling around the edges but 
otherwise mostly intact, dusk began to set in. This timing was unplanned 
and undesirable. He had wanted to enter the house for a quick look and be 
out of it while it was still stark daylight. But the car trouble on the road had 
set him behind by nearly three hours. And now it was precisely that 
portentous hour which he wanted to avoid. This was when all the past 
deaths had occurred here. In fact, the view of the house with darkness 
descending round it seemed now to make real for Rajat that portent. 


Rajat quickly reviewed the history of the house in his mind. This was 
his ancestral home in the sal forest near the small town of Giridih. It was 
built by his great grandfather who had a logging business. Why in this deep 
jungle? Because the man reportedly liked the seclusion. Others said he 
conducted an illegal trade in hooch and opium. He was a worshipper of the 
goddess Kali and made animal sacrifices to her, in the hope of achieving 
prosperity. Story has it that he escalated this ritual and once made a human 
sacrifice. This was when and how the house began to be haunted. 


One day at dusk the great grandfather was found dead, inside the Kali 
Temple, which was just a part of the large house and located in the rear. 
His body was found in the prone position, with his neck captivated in the 
wood U-bracket in which animal necks were secured for beheading. 
Otherwise, the cause of death could not be determined. There were no 
injuries to his body. So the doctor who examined him simply wrote heart 
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failure as the cause of death. But the rumor mill held that just as the evil 
spirit of the house was about to behead him, he died of sheer fright. The 


beheading stroke of the sword then became unnecessary. 


Rajat's grandfather took over the business and thrived for a while. But 
after a few years he was found dead at the evening prayer hour, in exactly 
the same posture and same manner as his father. Again, the cause of death 
was written down as heart failure. 





Rajat's father had broken away from this milieu and worked as an 
engineer in Dhaka. But something drew him to make a nostalgic visit, all 
by himself. He reportedly set out from his hotel in Giridih at an hour that 
would put him in the house just at dusk. Nobody knew why he chose that 
hour. He never returned. He was found dead, seated at the round dining 
table, with his head on the table as if he was asleep. The death was ascribed 
to a bad heart. The attending doctor noted, based only on the stories, that 
heart disease was hereditary in this family. This made the cause of death 
more rational to those who wanted to avoid having to invoke supernatural 
causes . 








And now the third generation was here at the door and the hour was 
again at dusk. Rajat felt somewhat sapped of energy, and more importantly, 
composure. That composure which never left him before. Not when he 
stalked dangerous criminals at night, not when he saw gory murder scenes. 
He debated whether to turn back, without visiting the inside of the house. 
When he nearly made up his mind to do just that, suddenly a lamp came on 
inside the house. This was most confusing for Rajat, for as far as knew this 


definitely looked like someone had lit an evening lamp — a hurricane lantern 
most likely, judging from the unsteady nature of the light. 


Rajat now mustered just enough courage to walk up to the door and 
knock on it. There was no sound from inside the house. But the change of 
light through the glass windows suggested someone was coming to the 
door, carrying the lantern. Now it seemed like that person had reached the 
other side of the door and was standing there. Rajat knocked again. 





To be continued ... 


As Arun put down the manuscript, another thought came to him. 
Although nothing had happened to Mohit in the haunted house in Deoghar, 
that experience had to have left some impression in Mohit’s mind. Was he 
perhaps absent-minded, resulting in the accident that claimed his life? Arun 
needed now to read the account of the haunted house in the The 
Calcuttan. In fact, he admonished himself that he should have read it just 
after Mohit's visit that Wednesday. 


He went to his office's Reading Room which kept old issues of 
newspapers for a month. He easily found that Sunday Magazine Mohit 
mentioned and the article was very prominent there, with an eerie photo of 
a sal fores serving as its frontispiece. Arun read the article through within 
a very short time, and then re-read the portions he found most interesting, 
in a slower pace. 
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The house was built around 1905 by the British India Forestry 
Department to serve as a field research station. It is located in a clearing in 
an otherwise dense sal forest and was easily reached from Deoghar by 
automobile, rickshaw or bicycle. A bridle road branches from the main 
paved road and enters the forest. After about two miles into the forest there 
is a sign by the road, pointing to the building. From the road to the building 
is about fifteen minutes’ walk along a forest trail. The trail accommodates 
rickshaws and bicycles. 


It is a two-story brick-and-mortar building, built in the shape of the letter 
H. On one side of the connector of the H is the main entrance. The 
rectangular niche area in front of entrance flanked by the two arms of the 
H served as a place to park bicycles and rickshaw vans, and as a staging 
area for experiments before the researchers would venture into the deep of 
the forest. The corresponding niche area on the rear of the house was then 
a flower garden with walks and benches. As one entered through the main 
door, one was in a landing area. From this rose a broad staircase, ending in 
a landing upstairs. As one stood on the downstair landing and facing the 
staircase, there was a large dining hall to his right, and a communal sitting 
area to his left. The dining area led to the kitchen and the pantry. The sitting 
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room led to a number of laboratories. The upstairs contained the living 
quarters — single rooms in a row, hotel-style — fronted by a long balcony. 


When the house was being planned, there was standing at the location a 
very large and very old mohua tree which flowered prolifically each season. 
When the architect saw this, he decided to leave the tree alone and to build 
the house partly under the tree's canopy. Today, nearly half the house is 
shaded by the canopy. The result is that the entire house in the flowering 
season is suffused with the smell of mohua as if this smell were an integral 
part of what the house is — a part of its personality, so to speak. The canopy 
also casts a light-and-dark shadow-work that lends an eerie quality to this 
personality. 


Around about the time this field research station was being built, the 
famed Bengali scientist Jagadish Chandra Bose had discovered plant life — 
how plants react to various stimuli just like living creatures. The research 
in this building had something to do with this. But the uneducated local 
populace — living in the nearby villages — put their own spin on what little 
they had heard about what went on in the house, and on what little they 
understood of this. The story that thus formed was that scientists in the 
house were tampering with souls of trees; they were exchanging souls 
between mohua and sal trees; and things in that vein. 


One late evening some kids armed with alta — the women's cosmetic dye 
— and white lime paste sneaked in and painted a graffiti on the side of the 
house in large white-on-red letters: Deoghar Soul Exchange. This 
particular color scheme and the style of lettering matched a prominent 
building in town with the large and high signboard: Deoghar Telephone 
Exchange. The scientists found this graffiti most amusing and decided to 
leave it be. In time this name also became a part of that personality. 


By early nineteen twenties, for various reasons, the Forestry 
Department closed down the facility and put up the house for sale. But 
because of its remote location and perhaps also because of the persona of 
the house, no one wanted to buy it. At last the Department hired a caretaker 
to live in the house and take care of it. This way they put off the decision 
what to do with this property. 
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The caretaker, a young Santhal named Ramchand Kisku, moved into 
the house with his new bride Sonali. He in effect became the master of the 
manor. The entire building was his domain, both "Upstairs" and 
"Downstairs". He could make whichever room he wanted his bedroom, 
whichever room he wanted his workroom, etc. Sonali could have her own 
workroom, dressing room — whatever she wanted. The Forestry Department 
remitted Ramchand his salary and the cost of upkeep of the property by 
mail, but otherwise had no involvement in this. 


As the couple settled in here, they were also settling into their wedded 
life. They were discovering each other as they were discovering the house 
together. And the two discoveries mingled and became as one. The 
conjugal life became scented with mohua and suffused with the aura of the 
house. Ramchand, in particular, was all over this huge building on any 
given day — not only as a paid caretaker but as a true keeper. It became so 
that he was not comfortable being away from the house long. He longed to 
come back to this source place, this mohua-scented light-and-dark 
chiaroscuro. He minimized his trips to the market, to the post office etc. 
and spent most of his time in and around the house. Friends and family 
came visiting occasionally. The couple would then give them a most 
elaborate tour. The visitors would be fascinated to see what the newlyweds 
had made of their life — poetry encased in hard concrete and rhymed in soft 
vegetation. 
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But disaster befell this life. Late one night as the couple was pleasurably 
asleep, a dacoit broke into the house with very evil intentions. He carried a 
heavy sword and was quite fearless. He did not bother even to be 
unobtrusive. He simply broke down the front door with a tremendous thud. 
Ramchand was awakened by this sound and saw the dacoit on the 
downstairs landing from the upper floor. In whispers he convinced Sonali, 
against her protestations, to leave the house and hide herself in the sal 
forest. The dutiful caretaker then came down with a long stick and 
confronted the dacoit. A fierce battle ensued on the staircase and Ramchand 
was mortally wounded. The dacoit scoured the house, but could not find 
anyone else or anything worth stealing. He left. 


Sonali hid in the forest until first light. She then came gingerly into the 
house and found her husband lying in a pool of blood, quite lifeless. She 
became hysterical and ran from the house. The villagers would find her and 
take her to her parents' home. There she remained, never again setting foot 
in this house. Later that day, the villagers got together and cremated 
Ramchand’s body in a place right next to the house, under the mohua tree's 
shade and smell. 
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The story of this gruesome murder spread apace and was then 
assimilated into the legend of the house itself. Ramchand's soul had become 
one with the persona of the house and hovered there with great longing for 
his newfound, unrequited love. There were stories of strange noises and 
sightings, but none of them could be confirmed. The house — with its broken 
front door never repaired and the growth of vegetation never checked 
anymore — took on an increasingly sinister look. The Forestry Department 
simply abandoned the house. 


A few months later a young British military Captain was passing 
through Deoghar and heard the story. That got his curiosity aroused, for he 
was a muscular he-man up for any challenge to his manhood or his courage. 
He found an interpreter and visited the village home of Sonali. He wanted 
to know everything she could possibly tell him about the house. After some 
reticence and bashfulness, Sonali became forthcoming — and upon the 
sahib's elaborate questioning — revealed as much as she could about the 
special character of the house. The sahib then promised to come back and 
tell her what transpired there, after he had spent a night in the house. 


There are no accounts available of the sahib's vigil that night, but he 
clearly emerged unscathed. It appeared that the night was uneventful. What 
is known is that the sahib visited Sonali Kisku in the morning to give her a 
report on the vigil. 


But only a few days later it emerged that something probably did happen 
during that night, something that had a delayed effect. For the Captain 
Sahib and Sonali Kisku eloped together. This was a most strange and 
unusual occurrence in itself. But it was even more so, considering that the 
two did not speak each other’s language and came from diametrically 
opposite social, cultural, educational and national backgrounds. 


However, for the village story-spinners meeting in shanty teashops or 
shooting the breeze by the river landing it all fit perfectly. A soul exchange 
had taken place during that night. The sahib remained sahib, but became 
imbued with the soul of Ramchand — with all his unrequited longings and 
his desires. It was now the daredevil sahib’s soul that was on the loose 
among the scent of the mohua in that house. 
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That account, as engrossing a ghost story as it was, had an even greater 
effect on Arun. For it was now personal to him. Mohit had read exactly the 
same account and was impelled to do what he did. And the result was what 
it was. What was it about the narrative that drew Mohit to the haunted house 
like a bee to a flowering mohua tree? Even against his own nature. 


Arun felt most restless as he walked out of his office building. The 
streets were bustling with the evening shoppers and strollers and homeward 
bound office workers. Arun decided to go to the College Square Pond and 
walk round it. Doing this always cleared his head. But his thoughts now 
moved from the mystery surrounding Mohit's death to the sad plight of the 
young widow Mohua, and thence to the mohua tree, the mohua flower, the 
mohua-scented house of desire, Deoghar Soul Exchange. 


The more Arun thought, the more it came to him that here was one issue 
on which action, not musing, was needed. It called for the soldier in him to 
rise to the occasion. An idea started to form in his mind. At first he was 
taken aback to see the shape of that idea. But then he gradually let it work 
on him. He did not feel so oppressed anymore. In fact, he began to feel 
energetic. He decided to walk over to the Basanta Cabin around the corner 
and have his dinner, and then go home and think about the haunted house 
issue as he drifted off to sleep. In fact he felt so sure of his line of action 
that he now treated himself with a feast of Mughlai Parotha, Mutton Curry 
and a generous supply of milked, syrupy sweet tea. 
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The Publisher and the Editor were already seated in the Meeting Room, 
and were chitchatting. They had no idea what this meeting was about. As 
Arun entered the room, the look on his face told them this was something 
serious. When they heard the news of Mohit's death, they were stunned. 
More so when they further heard about the manner of Mohit's death. Arun 
told them about Mohit's visit to the haunted house, and asked them to keep 
this in confidence. 


Mohit was personally known to all of them, and so there was a period 
of expressing genuine personal sadness and of reminiscing. But then, the 
business implications had to be discussed. The publisher cleared his throat 
and said: "Mohit accounts for something like 20% of our circulation, and 
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that number is on the rise. This is a potential disaster for the magazine. How 
much time do we have to act?" 


Arun replied: "We have manuscripts for August and September on 
hand. So there is no great urgency to act right this minute. I was wondering 
— if this were possible — if it would be okay for us to maintain the Sunbird 
pseudonym and have another author write the stories? What are the 
legalities?" 


The Editor knew about such things. He said: "We have no obligation to 
disclose to the readership that the author behind the pseudonym has 
changed. In fact, the young readers would probably rather not know. But 
we have to clear this with the estate of Mohit, which probably is just his 
wife. If she signs papers giving us the license to use that name, we will be 
all right. So the real sticking point would be: Could we even find an author 
who could pick up seamlessly from Mohit?" 


"Not very easily," said Arun. "But we must try. As a backup plan, if we 
do have to terminate the serial with the September issue, then it should 
probably have a substantial article on Mohit himself, his life, his 
personality, etc. The readers would almost require it. Mohit told me that he 
was going to the haunted house to formulate his ideas for the October issue 
and beyond. Therefore, I would like to go visit that place and do some 
asking around to find out exactly what went on there. I could also visit his 
parents while in Deoghar. Somehow I think we owe this to our young 
readers." 


The other two men considered this point silently. The Publisher, who 
was a shrewd businessman, now formulated his remarks as he verbalized 
them: "Certainly it sounds like a good idea. You can certainly make it a 
business trip. The purpose would be information gathering for the said 
article." 


The Editor and Arun understood what he was saying, and no one wanted 
to elaborate on that. What he was saying is that if Arun took any risks — 
such as spending the night in the haunted house himself — the magazine was 
not responsible. That was what Arun expected. So the meeting ended with 
his getting approval for his proposal. It was now up to him. 
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Over the next few days Arun had several occasions to visit Mohua at 
her home over business matters related to what to do with the money that 
was coming to Mohit and the legal matters related to rights to Mohit's 
serials. Mohua had composed herself somewhat, and was able to carry on 
a discussion. In fact, she seemed relieved to have something useful to do in 
connection with Mohit's pending affairs. She would even offer Arun tea 
and they would even digress to general conversation. Arun felt his sorrow 
for her turning slowly to empathy and then to affection. He felt Mohua was 
receptive to his unspoken gestures of consoling and reassuring. 


As Arun's mind became more and more full of Mohua, he suddenly saw 
the haunted house issue' become crystal clear to him. Of course! Mohit was 
hoping to have a soul exchange with the daredevil sahib in that house. He 
wanted to come back with a dimension of bravery added to his persona so 
that Mohua would finally be fully pleased with him. Mohit to her would 
become a complete man. On that realization, Arun also felt relieved to 
realize that Mohua would never know about this. If she knew what Mohit 
did to please her, she might lose her composure forever. 


So the superstitious story concocted by some villagers over decades has 
now achieved a life of its own, mused Arun. 
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It was not just that Arun spent nine years as a military officer in various 
remote places. He actually saw 'action' — real blood and real gore. One time 
he was with a platoon lost in the desert of North Africa that found an 
abandoned mud fortress which a local man said was a haunted house of 
great virulence. They spent a few nights there anyway. A few in their party 
claimed to have seen and heard things. So the haunted house to Arun was 
not an entire abstraction. And he knew firsthand what fear was and what 
courage was. The idea of spending a night in the haunted house in Deoghar 
did not faze him at all. And he was not going to tell his employers about 
the night vigil. Or anyone else, for that matter. 


He arrived in Deoghar railway station in the early afternoon and 
immediately went to the local distributor for All Bengal Publishers. Arun 
knew this man slightly and the latter was happy to see him. Over a 
welcoming cup of tea Arun asked if he could borrow a bicycle until 
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tomorrow morning. Of course, the man had two bicycles of his own and 
one was at hand right there. Arun set out immediately, placing his small 
overnight bag on the carrier. 


He stopped at snack shop and had a substantial meal which was to 
sustain him until the next morning — if that morning would come to him. 
He had a thermos in his overnight bag, and he asked the shopkeeper to fill 
it with as many cups of tea as it would hold. He had already found the road 
he now had to take out of town, the Deoghar-Giridih Road, and started off 
towards the ‘location. ' 


Arun easily found the marker on the main road — a milepost — and turned 
into the bridle road that headed into the depths of the sal forest. It was now 
nearly five pm, and dusk had started to set in. After about two miles Arun 
saw to his left, and in the distance, the general outline of a large building. 
There was also a fading Forestry Department signboard pointing to the 
house. He left the bridle road and started pedaling along the forest trail. The 
bicycle had an electric lamp that operated from the tire’s motion, and this 
helped him see where he was going. 


As Arun now stood facing the frontage of the house, he took in those 
elements of the house that created in one's mind the dark portent of a 
haunted house. There was the mohua tree, covering nearly all of the house's 
roof terrace. A faint organic smell was in evidence. A very gentle breeze. 
There was the shadow effect with a slight chill in it. There was the house's 
dilapidated look, with the front door wide open. The brave soldier in Arun 
registered all these as normal facts and observations — nothing to do with 
anything supernatural. He walked through the front door like a resolute 
visitor. 


The scene inside was close to the image he had in his mind from reading 
the account in The Calcuttan. He noticed, to his right as he entered, an 
oblong dining table with perhaps two dozen chairs around it. The table and 
the chairs were all made of wood, now rotting. No one thought to steal these 
— so useless were they. The table was quite long compared to its width. 
Arun decided that this was where he would hold his vigil. Indeed this 
seemed to be the only place in the decaying house where one could seat 
himself down for any length of time. 
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He moved the only one chair that seemed to be mechanically sturdy to 
a point about the middle of the length of the table. Using his handkerchief, 
he dusted the chair and a space on the table in front of the chair. From his 
duffle bag he now took out the thermos, a pack of candles, two candle 
stands and a match box. He lit two candles and fixed them on to the candle 
stands. Arun now walked to the front door and shut the door panels as well 
as he could. He decided against exploring the rest of the house in this 
darkness which was now palpable. 


Arun placed the two lit candles some distance apart on the dining table. 
The whole table could be seen in this unsteady light, and also most of the 
dining room. Then he poured himself some tea in the cap of the thermos. 
He found sipping this tea most reviving. He began in his mind rationalizing 
every sound that could be heard now — the forest sounds, the house sounds, 
the wind sounds, unidentifiable sounds. 


Without any effort on his part, the history of the house as he knew it 
started playing out in his mind. Ramchand and his new bride and their 
discovery of each other; the caretaker becoming almost an organic part of 
this mohua-laced house; the dreadful night; the widow's agony; the sahib's 
night vigil. As this play reached the Act containing the visit of Mohit, even 
Arun felt a little queasy. Mohit must have been sitting at this very table. 
What happened then? Did he achieve that which he hoped to achieve? If he 
did, how did it happen, and did it happen right here, right at this table? Also, 
how did it happen to the sahib? 


After a period some musing and some sitting still and some fidgeting, 
Arun looked at his wristwatch. It was only just after eleven. He had the 
whole night ahead of him, with nothing to occupy himself with. He decided 
to listen closely to the night sounds again. As before, most of the sounds he 
could identify, a few not. He realized that a weaker person in his place 
might make something supernatural of these unexplained sounds. But to 
him they were just unexplained sounds. Nothing thus far about this house 
disconcerted Arun in the least. He remembered what he told Mohit: 
Haunted houses are haunted because people psyche themselves to believe 
so. So far tonight this had proved to be true. 


Arun now decide to come to terms with himself with regard to a certain 


issue he had been keeping out of his mind. It needed to be acknowledged 
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and faced. Why did Arun himself come here? Surely he was not by nature 
a person to be drawn to a haunted house. Yet he came here for a reason. 


Arun liked Mohua. If, after a decent interval of mourning, he proposed 
marriage to her, she would probably accept. The society would probably 
frown upon such a marriage, but they would come around. After all, friends 
and acquaintances of both of them liked them well. They would want them 
to be happy. 


But somehow Arun felt that a Mohua won in this way was not enough 
for him. He wanted that deeply genuine love of Mohua for Mohit, that love 
which made teasing an endearing thing. Surely such love in a woman's heart 
rose for one man only and once only. Arun would never be the object of it, 
no matter how well Mohua might accept him and how dearly she might 
love him. 


Arun suddenly felt mentally and physically spent. He felt intensely 
sleepy. He could not resist anymore. He figured that, after all, there was no 
reason for him not to have a nap. It would help pass the time. He put his 
arms on the table to fashion a pillow and rested his head on them. He started 
to drift to sleep. The candles kept vigil. 


Arun felt himself gradually sink through layers of sleep. First the layer 
of light sleep where he was still vaguely aware of his surroundings, of 
where he was and what hour it was and who he was. Then the layer of 
dreams where he dreamed mostly of Mohua in a mohua-scented arbor. 
Then he was in the layer of deep dreamless sleep. But then he felt sinking 
through even that bottom layer and reach a layer he had not known before. 
He was now out in the open sal forest. The hour was dusk, and the light 
was dim. Over the faint smell of mohua was the even fainter sound of 
temple music. Then he saw apparitions. They matched his mental images 
of the characters in The Scent. They were promenading in the forest. Rajat 
was the most visible, walking around him in a circle, as if wanting 
something from him. Then he noticed the swarm of butterflies flitting 
round. Some started buzzing him. He observed them for a while and 
realized they were undulating sentence fragments. He reached out with his 
open palm and after a few tries, caught one. It said: To be continued. He 
released it and caught another. It said: Continued from previous issue. A 


third one said: The talisman protects from all evil. 
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Arun continued to play this game until he realized what was all around 
him, what this whole magic forest was. It was just the story The Scent! It 
had come off the printed pages and become an ethereal forest. And in this 
whole forest was a single supplication. It was wanting something from him. 
It was wanting to be kept alive, and it was wanting him to do this. 


It was a night bird’s harsh call, Arun thought, that penetrated through 
all the layers of sleep and brought him up to the awakened state. The room 
now was rather dark. One of the candles had burned completely and the 
other was on the verge of flickering out. Still dazed from sleep, Arun 
wondered what time it was. As he lifted his head from the table to look at 
his wristwatch, his eyes caught a movement at the far end of the table. There 
at the head of the table was seated Mohit. Next to him sat a young Santhal 
man. They were peering at him intently. The Santhal now nudged Mohit, 
and pointing his finger, urged Mohit to go to Arun. Mohit stood up, turned 
the corner of the table, and kept approaching Arun — coming closer, and 
closer, and closer... 
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"I think I can take over as Sunbird, and continue the series. I think I can 
make it so that no one will know the difference," said Arun as he was 
having a business lunch with the Editor and the Publisher on his return from 
Deoghar. 


The two listeners seemed both surprised by this idea. But the Editor was 
the first to recover. He said: "If anyone can pull this off, you can. Now that 
I think about it, this is the best solution." 


"I agree," said the Publisher. 


"There is another idea I have. We could turn the past serials of Mohit 
into books if Mohua agrees." 


Again, both men agreed most enthusiastically and authorized Arun to 
make a deal with Mohua. 


This led to a number of planning meetings between Arun and Mohua in 
his office. Then they started to go for walks around the College Square 
Pond. There were always people there but rarely within earshot. This was 
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a good opportunity for private conversation. Mohua seemed to be most 
receptive to the suggestion of such walks. 


After each such walk, Arun felt energized to sit in his office and work 
on the manuscript of The Scent. When he finished the draft of the October 
issue, he showed them to the Editor. The later read this immediately and as 
soon as he finished, he came rushing to Arun's office. "This is beyond 
belief! Mohit himself could not have done better." 


So it was that the actual authorship of the series was seamlessly 
transferred while the anonymous authorship remained the same. No one 
among the readership had any inkling. The Sunbird serials continued to be 
a roaring success. Two books had also come out and were strong 
commercial successes. There was now talk of making movies. 
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The day after the October issue came out, the Editor walked into Arun's 
office and sat down. He often did that for idle chitchat. Arun liked the man 
and also respected him. He found the Editor to be most intelligent and 
astute person, always quick to see all the various dimensions of an issue. 
He was now holding two cups of tea and he gave one to Arun. He said: 
"You know, I have been thinking about this whole business we went 
through with The Scent. There are things about it that still puzzle me." 


"The same here. But let's hear what you have in mind." 


"Well, first off, the odd decision by Mohit to go to the haunted house. 
This is not only odd as it stands, but even odder considering who Mohit 
was — a most even-keel, make-no-change person. Second, your decision to 
go to Deoghar, a decision which clearly led you to become Sunbird 
yourself. That thought would not have occurred to any of us. And of course 
you have not told us anything about your visit to the haunted house, but it 
seems to me that the October episode somehow came right out of there!" 


"Those are also the points I was thinking on. But I don't have any 
rational explanation." 


"It is strange. Knowing what I know about this entire business, only one 
thing makes sense. It almost seems — and don't laugh — that The Scent, when 
it came to the September issue, anticipated the course it would take and did 
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not like it. It is as though it impelled Mohit to do something that caused a 
change of authorship. Then it impelled you to go to Deoghar, and to decide 
to take the story over. And now the story is alive and well again, with you 
charting the course. You have captured the haunted house aura in a 
powerful way that Mohit might not have been capable of. The story might 
well have faltered." 


"No, I am not laughing. You are saying that the story itself is the ghost. 
All the ghosts in the haunted house of Deoghar and the haunted house of 
Giridih, Mohit, I - we are its instruments. The story is the Ghostmaster!" 


They both sat in silence for a long while, not even mindful enough to 
sip the tea that was getting cold. 
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When it was coming up on a year since Mohit's death, Arun invited 
Mohua for a walk. There he made bold to propose to her: "It is nearly a 
year since Mohit left us. I don't know when the time will be propitious — 
perhaps never — but I will assume that this is a proper juncture for me to 
say what I long wanted to say to you. I should like to spend the rest of my 
life with you if you will have me." 


Mohua was silent for a long while, leaving Arun unsure as to what to 
expect. He felt afraid he might have moved too soon. But then she spoke: 
"Arun, there is this strange feeling I have developed over the months that 
when I am with you, I am with Mohit. I mean, in a very real sense. I cannot 
explain this. But I feel I cannot live my life without you in it. Not a day, 
not an hour, not a minute. You are everything to me that Mohit was." 


Mohua then gave that mischievous twinkle of her eyes which Arun was 
so familiar with. "Just about the only thing I would change about you is to 
have you a little less gregarious and a little more placid ... ." 
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When the October issue of Adventurer came in the mail, youngsters all 
over the country pounced on it. For many it was expected to arrive on a 
Saturday when school was off, and they sat on the stoop waiting for the 
mailman. The mailing jacket was quickly but carefully ripped off, and the 
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new-smelling magazine opened to the correct page. With bated breath, they 
read the continuing saga of Rajat Banerjee. 
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Continued from the previous issue: 


Rajat waited for the door to be opened by whomever was on the other 
side. Sure enough, he now heard the bolt being slid open on the inside. 
Slowly the door panel opened inward. Rajat waited for the person on the 
other side to appear and face him. He stood ready with an explanation of 
his unannounced visit. 


The door opened fully. There was no one on the other side, but the 
hurricane lantern had been placed on the floor. Rajat looked around, and 
called out. No one could be seen and no one answered. He picked up the 
lantern and proceeded inside the house. 


Past the next door and in the distance, he could now see the door to the 
Temple, wide open. It framed the image of the goddess whose brilliant 
colors — though faded now — could still catch the eyes. The kharga, the 
crescent-shaped broad sword, in one of her ten hands looked tarnished with 
age, but still most ominous. Her garland of severed heads descended almost 
to the floor. On the floor in front of the goddess, the beheading block with 
the U-bracket standing upright, ready to receive the next sacrifice. 


To Rajat's left was a large hall with a dining table at the center — a round 
table with half a dozen chairs set around it. To the right of him was a 
spacious room that looked like a livingroom. The knowledge that his 
ancestor must have frequented these two places gave Rajat pause. 


He decided that he had seen enough, given the urgency of return 
imposed on him by the growing darkness. The urgency became even more 
acute when he saw the flame of the lantern flicker. Was it out of fuel? As 
if to answer that thought, the flame now flickered out. He was immersed in 
darkness in a completely unfamiliar setting, with nothing in his possession 
to shed light on it. Almost instinctively, Rajat now touched the butt of the 
revolver on his belt and then the talisman hanging from a thread round his 
neck, inside his shirt front. 
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Rajat could see the outline of the front door clearly, and he started 
walking towards it. Presently, he stumbled. But someone caught his wrist. 
That someone now lead him by the wrist for several steps until Rajat 
realized that he was being ushered to the dining table. He felt a chair slid 
under him. He pulled it towards the table and sat on it. 





Somehow the lamp now flickered again and came alive. It was not 
where Rajat had left it, but at the center of the dining table. The light, just 
enough to take the edge off the dark, showed the visage of the three diners 
seated round the table. Rajat recognized his father and his grandfather. The 
third one was obviously his great grandfather. He had a big bushy head of 
hair, bloodshot eyes and a generally fierce look about him, like the 
fearsome thugee dacoits of children's story books. The three seemed to be 
conversing, but there was no sound. They were all peering at him. Now the 
great grandfather signaled to the grandfather to proceed. The grandfather 
looked at the father, then pointed the finger first at Rajat and then towards 
the Temple. 





Rajat's father got up and held Rajat by the wrist. The former got up and 
followed his father as the latter led him to the Temple. The two others 
followed. Once inside the Temple, the three men of the house performed 
some type of worship ritual as Rajat stood by. He had lost all will of his 
own. In the back of his mind he knew he had come here alone, and there 
was no chance of anyone coming to rescue him. At the same time, he also 
felt he belonged together with these three men. They clearly bore him no 
ill will. Drawing his revolver on them was out of the question. 








The ritual ended, Rajat's father came to him and with an affectionate 
gesture that Rajat remembered well, ran the palm of his right hand over 
Rajat's head. Then all the men stood in a row as the goddess seemed to 
come to life. All her ten arms started flailing, slowly at first and then wildly. 
One of the arms handed the kharga to the great grandfather. Now, one by 
one, the severed heads started smiling. The goddess now pointed with one 
of her hands to Rajat, and then with another hand to the severed head 
garland. She wanted Rajat's head added there. For the first time in his life, 
Rajat experienced stark, pure fright. 





The grandfather then led Arun by the hand to the U-bracket and signaled 
that the grandson should kneel down and put his neck in the bracket. Rajat 
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knelt down and rested his neck in the contraption. The grandfather locked 
it there by the sliding a wooden pin. As he was doing so, Rajat felt his 
talisman slip out from inside his shirt front and hang freely from his neck — 
clearly visible to any bystander. Rajat now saw his great grandfather hand 
the kharga to his father. The father positioned himself next to the beheading 
block, assuming the striking posture. Thoroughly incapacitated by fright 
now, Rajat steeled himself mentally and decided that whatever happened 
he would not be seen as dying out of fright. His mother, whose pride and 
joy he was, was not to know that he died of fright. Not this time, not this 
generation. There was going to be no heart failure this time. The cause of 
death would have to be beheading, by person or persons unknown. 

The father raised the kharga above his head, and before bringing it down 
for the fell swoop, fixed his eyes on Rajat's neck area to target his strike 
properly. 





To be continued. 
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HOW GOPESH ESH 


SERENADED HIS GODDESS 





CHIC ICE COMPS 


ow, I am not claiming that this story is true, and I am not saying 
that this is not true. 





DA | Gopesh Chandra Esh, Gopesh Babu to us children, moved 
into the aparici above us with his wife. He was a low-level clerk with 
the railroad system. He was an unremarkable man, but not so his wife. She 
was a spectacular beauty - tall, stately, radiant. Whenever anyone saw the 
couple together for the first time, they would think: What an unlikely 
pairing! Or, What a lucky bloke! Or, She is so out-of-place! 


But after you got to know the couple, and saw how nice people they 
both were, and how much they were in love, you did not think those 
thoughts anymore. You simply thought: So nice to have them as neighbors! 


But what makes this couple the subject of a story is the strange - 
beautifully strange - conduct of Gopesh Babu towards his wife. He was so 
completely enamored of her and so taken by her that his visible, everyday 
life revolved festively around her. He was always hanging around her, 
serenading her, teasing her, kneeling before her in a worshipping stance. 
He was braiding her hair, adjusting her sari, wiping the sweat off of her 
forehead when she was cooking. When he left for work, he bade elaborate, 
even dramatic, goodbye. When he returned, he was positively ecstatic. It 
was as though his entire life, day in and day out, was an ongoing celebration 
of his good fortune. And he made no secret of it. Quite the contrary. He 
made great display of his adoration in public. 


Gopesh Babu serenaded his wife with hit love songs from then current 
popular movies. He made motions with his hands, pretending to play a 
guitar or a violin. Sometimes he would use a short stick as a flute, and 
pretend to be Krishna to his wife's Radha. Sometimes he pretended to blow 
a horn. When he did all that, he would always kneel before her. He did all 
that in presence of company, and when they were alone. 


His wife in turn was most receptive to all this. She smiled pleasantly 
and indulgently. She never would say: O stop it!! Instead, she would make 
herself available for the full treatment. 


Once a local entrepreneur invented a kind of an ektara - a one-stringed 
musical instrument. He took a readily available rustic clay bowl, the kind 
used by sweet shops to dispense yogurt. He then took a bamboo cane about 
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a foot and a half long, and split it partway along its length to form a vee. 
The ends of the two arms of the vee were then fastened around the bowl. 
Then a hole was drilled at the bottom of the bowl. The single string was 
strung from this hole to the apex of the vee. And there you had the ektara - 
simple, cheap, and apparently most effective. The vendor was walking 
along the streets of Silchar striking up beautiful movie tunes in their full 
glory, the sound as rich as from any full-blown guitar. 


Many children bought this for mere four annas a piece, but nobody 
could make it work as well as the vendor. But one adult also bought this 
toy, and mastered it! From then on, he was serenading his wife with this — 
with voice accompaniment. 


We children would walk freely in and out of their apartment. Such was 
how welcome we were made to feel. If it was teatime, we would be offered 
tea and biscuits. If the wife was cooking, we would be offered a small taste 
of whatever she was cooking. At other times we would be treated to 
homemade, marble-sized coconut laddoos. In time, we also became 
enamored of the wife. We would also serenade her if we could. 


Thus it was that Gopesh Babu lived in seventh heaven. He was living in 
his small earthly hovel with a goddess, and well he knew it. There was 
nothing quotidian about his life. And there seemed not a dark cloud 
anywhere. There was no time that we saw him not ebullient. If he and his 
wife were sitting in a social gathering over tea, he would take the 
opportunity of any lull in the conversation to do something strange, 
beautifully strange. He would give out a silly giggle, and point to his wife 
sideways, and say: My wife. The wife then would smile approvingly. This 
was completely out-of-context and completely out of the clear blue. In time, 
people got used to this and even looked forward to this. Out of their 
presence, some couples even mimicked them in an amusing but 
complimentary way. 


AAA 


wl SA NA AR 


During the four day-long Durga Puja festivities, a drama would be 
staged on one of the evenings by the local talent, in the grounds of the SDOs 
bungalow - just across the street from us. The entire neighborhood turned 
up, leaving all the houses desolate and dark. On one such evening, nearly 
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halfway through the play, I had to answer a nature’s call. So, shortly before 
the commotion of the Intermission (when it would be difficult to make an 
exit), I took the keys from my mother and slipped out, crossed the street 
and made my way home. There, as I was fumbling with the keys, I saw in 
the dark Gopesh Babu's wife going up the stairs with a tall and handsome 
man from the neighborhood. They were startled to see me. Then the man 
asked: " .., What are you doing here in the dark? Why are you not at the 
play? Are you all right? Do you need any help?" 


I then explained that I was merely going to answer a nature’s call. Then 
he said: "So are we, separately. We just ran into each other." 


I was not old enough to understand the significance of what I saw, but 
old enough to know that this was an improbable sight. For this reason the 
scene became etched in my mind. Later I would understand. 


As I was making my way back to the play, I saw a third person lurking 
in the dark, staring intently at the upstairs apartment which was still dark. 
The man was so engrossed he did not see me. The little I could see his face, 
it was anything but ebullient. 


AAT A 
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A great, visible change came over Gopesh Babu. He was grave, sad and 
downcast. His apartment was no longer a happy place to go to, and we 
stopped going. The couple started keeping to themselves, and very little of 
them was seen. They did not participate in the happy rituals of the post- 
Puja Viyoya Dashami - when delectable sweets are exchanged between 
families. A dark cloud had settled over everything. But this did not last long 
enough for tongues to start wagging. Within a month, the couple moved 
out. Gopesh Babu explained that he had found a place to rent in Tarapur, 
close to his work at the railroad station. After they left, we peeked into the 
emptied apartment. There was only one item left behind, on the floor - the 
toy ektara. 


Several months later I went to see my friend Subhas in Tarapur. He was 
not home. So I thought I would loiter for a bit in the platform of the railroad 
station. There, I ran into Gopesh Babu. He looked emaciated and spent. But 
he seemed most happy to see me. It was as though I was a reminder of his 
heavenly days. He took me inside the station and to his desk, and asked the 
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tea boy to bring tea and biscuits. Then he kept pelting me with questions 
about the old neighborhood. Who had moved in into their apartment? Was 
this a happy couple? Did they fight? Did the man treat his wife nicely? I 
embellished my answers as much as I could with examples and anecdotes 
and he listened intently. He asked about everyone, except one certain, tall 
individual. Then it was my turn to ask him how Kakima, auntie, was. He 
said she had gone for an extended visit to her parents’ home in Shalchapra. 
He said he had not seen her nor heard from her ever since he moved to his 
new quarters. I asked how he managed with cooking etc. He said drank tea 
all day to ward off hunger, and in the evening, had a takeout meal of puri 
and potatoes. Then I spoke like an adult and told him this was no way to 
live. Surely he could cook some rice, boil some eggs and potatoes, and 
make a mash of all this with ghee and salt. That would be both a delicious 
and a nutritious meal. He said he would do exactly that. 


As I was leaving, he implored me to come again and to ask my parents 
to visit him. He said there were reasons he could not himself go to the old 
neighborhood. He gave directions to where he lived now. 


I told the story of this meeting to my parents, and gave them the 
invitation. A few weeks later, on a Sunday morning, my parents made their 
way to Gopesh Babu's home. But the house was empty, and the neighbors 
did not know what had become of him. Then my parents stopped at the 
railroad station and made inquiries. They learned that Gopesh Babu had 
asked for, and received, a transfer to the station in Shalchapra. 


Nothing more could be learned about the two. Perhaps they had 
reunited. But of one thing I felt certain: the serenading had gone out of 
Gopesh Babu, for good. He would no longer be able to play the toy ektara 
any better than us children. 
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=x he mail train pulled in for a very brief stop at the Sri Gouri 
N KOJ railway station, punctually at 8:15 pm. The place was deserted 
Z d — there was no one in sight up and down the length of the single 
g platform of this tiny station. Not even a railway employee. The 
Mitra family were the only ones to get off the train. Directly they got off, 
the train pulled out. Rajkumar Babu, the father of two teenage daughters, 
ushered them and his wife out of the station building and onto the courtyard 
area where normally a few rickshaws awaited the incoming passengers. At 
this hour, unfortunately, there was not a single one in sight. They simply 
would have to wait in the hope that one would show up soon. Normally, 
the servant of the Mitra family would be present with rickshaws ready to 
pick them up. But in this instance Rajkumar Babu chose to come back a 
day earlier than expected. He could not send a message to his servant for 
him to receive it in time. Rajkumar Babu was not too worried though. If 
worse came to worst, they would have to walk about 30 minutes to their 
home. 





Indeed it was not that bad. A single dirt road ended at the station. From 
here you would have to go through a forested area to get to the main 
residential district. But before you reached there, right in the middle of the 
forest there stood a fairly elaborate brick house where the Mitra family 
lived. 


There was one vehicle of sorts, standing at one edge of the lot. It was a 
covered bullock cart, suitable for transporting passengers. Rajkumar Babu 
gave it no mind until the younger daughter Rupa said: “Baba, why can’t we 
take the bullock cart? We are not pressed for time! Sooner or later it will 
get us home.” 


“Yes, let’s,” said the elder daughter Shona. 


Rajkumar Babu looked at his wife Rani who seemed to like the idea. 
Well, why not, he thought. He approached the cart and as he rounded it, he 
found the driver standing there, leaning against the cart. Rajkumar Babu 
asked if he was available for hire. But the man did not reply. Must be one 
of those people who are most economical with speech. He called out to his 
family and helped them into the cab. He got in himself and said “Let’s go!” 
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But the man did not budge. Rajkumar Babu gave it a couple of minutes. 
As he was going to ask the driver again, the latter looked toward the empty 
station building and then got moving. He lit a hurricane lantern and hung it 
from a bracket on the side of the cab. He then came and sat on the driver’s 
seat. The bullocks started to move. At least now they were on their way 
home. 


As each person adjusted his or her position to seat comfortably in the 
cramped quarters, the two girls started giggling. “What is it?” asked Rani. 
Shona said: “We were talking about the story The Phantom Coach. May be 
that’s what we have here!” 


Rani admonished her two daughters: “Don’t make fun of people like 
that, especially in a way that they can hear you!” 


The two girls lowered their voices. As they spoke they kept their eyes 
on the back of the driver. He seemed completely uninterested in his 
passengers. 


Rajkumar Babu said loudly to the driver: “We did not discuss a price. 
What is your going rate for taking us to the Mitra House, if you know where 
that 1s?” 


The man seemed to shake his head a little. But no reply came. Then 
Rajkumar Babu said: “All right. I will go ahead and give you a whole rupee, 
seeing it is late at night.” 


The man now gave something like a grunt and Rajkumar Babu took it 
to be yes. He relaxed and sat back. He felt a little sleepy. 


The girls continued with their theory. “Since he will not speak, how can 
we know for sure if he is not of this world?” asked Rupa. 


“We could touch him and see how it feels. But he might get upset.” 


“Tt is all so dark. Otherwise we could look at a distant light and see if 
his body obstructs it or not.” 


“That is a very good idea. But I am looking from here and his body 
does obstruct my view of the bullocks — so that answers that question. Also, 
the light of the lantern is too diffuse. So we cannot tell if he casts a shadow 
or not.” 
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“So we are still not sure?” 
“I am afraid not.” 


Suddenly one of the wheels fell into a rut and the whole vehicle jarred. 
Upon this the driver said some soothing words to calm the bullocks. So he 
was not a speechless person after all. 


“May be we are wrong,” said Shona. 


“That’s disappointing! No hair-raising story here we could tell others. 
And to think this setting was so perfect.” 


Rajkumar Babu had dozed off. But Rani saw that they were now coming 
close to the Mitra House. She asked the driver to slow down and enter the 
gate on the right. But there was no reaction. Panicked, Rani now wakened 
her husband and told him that the driver was about to pass their house by. 
Rajkumar Babu called out loudly for the driver to stop. He did not. Upon 
this Rajkumar Babu became most angry, jumped out of the back of the cab, 
came around and confronted the driver face to face. 


NALA 
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The discovery was made by a passerby in the morning. He fetched the 
police constable who fetched the doctor. Upon finishing his examination, 
the doctor said: “It appears to be a case of heart failure. It is strange though, 
for someone in such good health.” 


“So, no foul play?” asked the constable. As the doctor was considering 
his answer the Assistant Station Master, who was walking along to work, 
came to see what the matter was. After the constable explained, the ASM 
said: “This is very curious.” 


“What is?” asked the constable. 


“You know, only last night as I was going by this house, something 
came to my mind. It was exactly a year ago last night that the big railway 
accident happened.” 


The constable suddenly grasped the situation and started chanting: 
“Ram Ram Ram Ram...” 
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The doctor was new to the area, and asked: “What accident? What’s all 
this Ram Ram about?” 


The ASM filled him in: “This deserted house, it was not always like 
that. It was full of life. The Mitras lived here with their two lovely 
daughters. They went on a vacation to Silchar. A year ago last night, they 
returned by the 8:15 pm train. But about a mile short of the station the train 
derailed. It was a very bad business. Many people died. And the entire Mitra 
family perished.” 


The doctor was also impressed with the coincidence. Then he asked: 
“But surely this is just a coincidence. What would that have to do with the 
bullock cart driver having a heart attack, even if he did have it on the porch 
of this house?” 


The constable had now been examining the grounds and the cart that 
was standing there, with the bullocks looking perfectly calm. He pointed 
out: “Look at the wheel marks. The cart actually turned from the road and 
came through the gate into the driveway of the house. It was bringing 
somebody into the house.” 


“Or a family,” said the ASM. 


“Anyway, I better take a good look all around,” said the constable. He 
went over the grounds of the house and then entered the empty house, the 
ASM and the doctor in tow. The inside was all furnished, but a layer of dust 
covered everything. They did not see any signs of anything having been 
disturbed. As they were coming out, the doctor saw a book lying on the 
night stand between what appeared to be the two beds of the two daughters. 
It was called The Phantom Coach. 
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ow, I am not claiming that this story is true, and I am not saying 
that this is not true. 





Irish-American poet Galway Kinnell romanticizes a levee thus: 


A girl and I are lying 
On the grass of the levee. 


Just note the beautiful interplay of sounds between the vowels and the 
consonants. Think of the elevation of the levee over the grand vista of the 
river, the organic fragrance of a girl over nature's smell of grass, the light 
breeze, and so on. The levee indeed is a romantic place, and to me, nowhere 
more romantic than in Silchar. 


Before the levee on the Barak was built, the annual floods were a fact of 
life in Silchar. Their severity changed from year to year. Each year, first there 
would appear just a thin layer of muddy water, barely inches thick, on the 
lower fields and the meadows and the courtyards. From then on, you 
anxiously watched its progress. Each morning would be the time to take stock. 
You might wake up and find that the water level had risen to cover the stoop. 
Then you kept praying: God let this be as far as the water would rise. Now an 
hourly vigil would be kept. On a good year, the water might start to recede. 
On other years, the level would continue to rise until there was knee-deep 
water in your living room. Gradually, one necessity of life after another would 
be drowned. Silcharites who remember those days would well relate to the 
famed Johnny Cash lyrics: 


How high's the water, mama? 
Five feet high and risin' 

How high's the water, papa? 
Five feet high and risin' 


Well, the rails are washed out north of town 
We gotta head for higher ground 

We can't come back till the water comes down, 
Five feet high and risin' 


Well, it's five feet high and risin' 
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I will use the American convention in which what is called the ground 
floor in India is the first floor. Likewise, the first floor of India is the second 
floor. If you lived in the first floor of a two-story house (there were not many 
houses taller than this), your neighbors upstairs would accommodate your 
family during the flood even at great inconvenience to themselves. Such were 
the innocent days. But if you lived in a single story house, you had to shrink 
your entire living space to the platform beds and the tabletops. Imagine that 
for a moment! 


Flood came also the RMS Quarters, housing for the local employees of the 
Railway Mail Service - a gigantic creation of the British Raj. From Trunk 
Road, a small lane proceeded towards the river. If you took it, you would 
come to a long strip of frontage to a long red brick building - built like a 
longhouse. This single building was actually a row of very small, individual 
family homes. One of these families had a boy named Shashi in his early 
teens, and another had a girl of about the same age, named Nomita. This was 
an age when boys began to discover that girls somehow held a little bit of 
extra fascination than boys. Shahshi was secretly sweet on Nomita. It was 
never clear if the girl knew. And Shashi had to be content with catching a 
glimpse of her perhaps once a week or so, or whatever the frequency is with 
which two neighbors run into each other by random chance. 


When the flood came, Shashi swung into action - to the great relief and 
thankfulness of the entire neighborhood. Sashi, you see, became the savior! 
He would fell eight sturdy banana trees with a machete. Then he would trim 
them to obtain eight large trunks — about eight feet long and a foot in diameter. 
He would lay them side by side without any gaps. Then, using a brick as a 
hammer, he would drive several bamboo stakes through the banana trunks, 
perpendicular to their length. And there! He had a very sturdy barge, which 
he could navigate with a long bamboo pole. It would accommodate three small 
people, easily. 


As I said, this was nothing less than a lifesaver. You see, in many cases 
the outhouses then were really and truly outhouses. They were some distance 
from the living quarters, and built on a raised base. So, even if the space 


between the home and the outhouse were under water several feet deep, the 
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latter was still useable - that is, if you could get yourself there. And only 
Shashi could get you there. I will tell you only what you already know - every 
human being needs at least one trip per day. I am sorry I cannot give this story 
a spin to make it less "prosaic" than the truth. I tried, but no substitute 
scenarios came to mind. 


So it was that during the flood, Shashi was the most sought after person in 
the neighborhood. He was being constantly summoned (by loud shouts passed 
on from home to home to wherever Sashi's barge happened to be then), and 
more often than not, he had a waiting list. Schools were closed during the 
flood. So Shashi ran his ferry service round the clock. And there was that one 
trip that he especially looked forward to each day. But not a single word 
transpired between the two when they were on the barge together. I think I 
told you elsewhere that in that place in that time, the expression ‘Thank you’ 
was not used in any form. When Shashi deposited his fare back at her home, 
he sometimes got a fleeting eye contact, with her looking straight and deep 
into his eyes. That was the Thank you. That look filled his entire day, and 
energized him and reinvigorated him. Did it mean something? Did she mean 
to say something? Shashi also got, at the close quarters of only a few feet, a 
whiff of her smell. That smell, over the smell of the freshly cut banana trunks, 
made an intoxicating combination that for him was the fragrance of 
Amaravati, the romantic home of the romancing gods. He was living in 
another plane. He did not even take a break for noon rice, lest he fail that 
particular passenger when she needed him. Only after he had executed that 
fare did he take breaks. 


Needless to say then that Shashi was one person who looked forward 
eagerly to the coming of a virulent flood. 


Then came the levee on the Barak. It was an earthen dam. It had a flat top 
that in time became a fine riverside promenade. The sides of the dam sloped 
down from the edges of this walk. The constriction of the levee had been 
farmed out in pieces to various builders. My father had the charge of a portion 
paralleling Itkhola Road, and then extending to the back of the RMS Quarters. 
When the construction was completed, it turned out that the entire length of 


the levee looked nice and geometrical with sharp, linear edges, except the 
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portion built by my father. This section had rounded, indistinct edges. My 
father had dissolved his labor force before trimming the dam. Other boys used 
to tease me and my brothers saying that this represented poor workmanship. 
A few months on, however, the levee looked the same everywhere. The neat 
edging was just an unnecessary cosmetic thing. Decades later I met a person 
from Silchar who said that over the years there developed some breaches in 
the levee, but the portion my father built held well. As I think back on those 
days, I think that in some very small way, in a small corner of the Earth called 
Silchar, something of my father remains. 


Naturally, in the early days of the levee, when it had not yet been grassed 
over or become a favorite promenade, I used to walk on the portion built by 
my father. One day I ran into Shashi. He was not at all pleased by the 
construction of the dam. Why, I asked. Everybody had welcomed it. Why not 
him? Then he explained: 


"Before, we used to have a clear view of the river from our homes. We 
smelled the river. Now the sights and the smells are gone. Now it is as though 
something has been taken. And look at your father's section here. It is so 
shabby." 


I did not argue with him because he seemed to have a point. Nor did I have 
any idea which sights and smells he was speaking of. 


A year on, the levee had become a favorite promenade. Groups of fresh- 
air seeking men and women walked together, chitchatting happily. This was 
clearly a good thing, the levee. But what about Shashi's point? What about 
that which the levee had taken? 


In time, Shashi found that Nomita would also walk on the levee at a very 
specific time of the early evening, by herself. That then became also Shashi's 
time to promenade, walking in the opposite direction. Not a word would pass 
between them when the crossed each other, ever. Oftentimes, they were alone 
on the vi vista. Then Shashi would again get that deep, captivating, soul- 
stirring eye contact as he passed her. At times he even dared to walk so close 
that he would get a whiff of that familiar fragrance - now registered in the 
very core of his being. Only, the smell of banana leaves had been replaced by 
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the smell of the grass. What is more, this contact was year-round, not just a 
few days a year. This was pure poetry. Clearly, if the levee had taken 
something, it had returned a great deal more. Shashi was indeed a happy boy. 
When I saw him one day, he volunteered in emphatic language: "Your father 
is a damn fine dam builder." 
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GHOST 
SIGHTING 


GUARANTEED 





a Bengali adventure story by Bibhas De 
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he skies had been darkening for some time. Around about four it 
J) started to rain, slowly at first and then in a steady torrent. This was 
ON Sunday afternoon and Avi had been sitting on the veranda of his 
™ Government bungalow, sipping tea in a leisurely manner. The 
moody skies had put him in a reflective mood and now the rain condensed it 


to something of an ardor. 
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Life has been good for Avimanyu Chatterjee, all twenty-four years of it. 
He spent his childhood and adolescence in various parts of the North Cachar 
Hills area, acquiring an affinity for the great outdoors, and even a little 
adventurelust. After receiving his Civil Engineering degree from the Bengal 
Engineering College in Calcutta, he returned here and joined the Assam 
Public Works Department. There he rose quite rapidly, now holding the fairly 
high position of SDO-PWD in Haflong. The position of the Sub-Divisional 
Officer was considered an important one on a District-wide basis, especially 
in an India just free from British rule and establishing her own governance. 
Avi enjoyed such privileges as Government housing, a vehicle with a driver, 
and a housekeeper. However, for his personal use, Avi used the Land Rover 
gifted to him by his uncle when the latter retired. The uncle in turn had bought 
it second-hand from a British military officer who was returning ‘home’, and 
that was how this vehicle was affordable for the uncle, even if just barely. It 
was a sturdy vehicle that could go pretty much anywhere, even on non- 
jeepable terrain. It certainly was a great asset for any explorer of hills and 
jungles in these parts. 


Avi had not married yet, but the pressure to marry was being applied with 
increasing frequency by his parents in Silchar as well as by other relatives. 
Such pressure was always accompanied by the suggestion of a specific 
prospective bride, often accompanied by a photograph. Avi knew that his 
bachelor days would soon end. If he had any last wishes to fulfill as a 
freewheeling individual, now was his last chance. 


And that thought brought to mind the Ghost Sighting stories. He had heard 
the sequence of stories during his teenage years from the same uncle whom 
he addressed Uncle Obon. Abanimohan Chatterjee himself was a man whose 


vocation and avocation were both adventure. He worked as a contractor, 
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building roads and bridges and viaducts all over North Cachar Hills — making 
inroads into uncharted territory. He and Avi were very close. In Avi’s 
childhood and boyhood, every time Uncle Obon would come visiting his 
brother’s family, it would be an occasion of great joy for the uncle’s favorite 
nephew. 


Evenings were devoted to storytelling, while anticipating and even 
smelling some fine cooking that went on in honor of the dearest of guests. The 
aroma of goatmeat curry and the fragrance of ghee rice somehow made the 
stories even more palatable. Uncle Obon not only would tell mystery stories 
and ghost stories from famous British authors, applying such storytelling 
effects as would transform the story into a movie playing before mind’s eyes. 
Once Uncle told the classic story Carmilla with such effect that Avi continued 
to have bad dreams for weeks. Years later when he read the story himself, he 
realized how difficult it would be to narrate this effectively. 


And Uncle Obon also told stories from his real life with equal effect. One 
of these true stories was the Ghost Sighting saga. After Avi heard the first 
episode, so to speak, it kept getting added to, so that it became something like 
a long adventure story that unfolds as a serial in a monthly magazine. Avi 
became fully attuned to the saga and could visualize the setting of the stories 
in his mind. It became nearly a real world for him. And after he moved into 
this bungalow and knew that his carefree days were coming to an end, a 
tentative but concrete idea had been forming in his mind: He and Uncle Obon, 
who now lived a retired life in Badarpur Junction, would drive up to that little 
place on a remote hill in Jatinga, and execute a real life adventure together. 
He had even put this idea to Uncle Obon who promised to act on it, soon. 


And indeed, last Monday Avi received a postcard from Uncle Obon. It 
said, in part: 


On Friday the 23rd inst. I will take the train from Badarpur Junction that 
arrives in Jatinga Station at 3:05 pm. Meet me there and we can start for the 
hills right away. This will give us plenty of daylight time to do that which we 
plan to do. Afterwards, I will spend a few days with you in Haflong as you so 
kindly suggested. 
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So Avi had been in a somewhat elevated state of spirits all week. The event 
was to be on next Friday. 


oe ee heed 


Uncle Obon was once working on a construction project near Jatinga. One 
day he was scouting the area in his Land Rover. On climbing a remote hill 
along a barely drivable bridle road that was overgrown with vegetation from 
disuse, he came to a small shack by the road right at the peak of the hill. It 
looked like one of those country stores that seemed to stock a little bit of 
everything even within its very limited space. 


From his vehicle Uncle surveyed the general scene. All around him were 
pristine, undulating green hills. The sky was clear. Black bitterns were flying 
in wide circles, as if centering on this spot. Soon Uncle could also spot tiger 
bitterns and kingfishers. He was a little surprised because the birds seemed to 
be circling the spot where he was standing. Yet he could see nothing special 
about this place. 


He pulled up in front of the shack and got off his vehicle. There was a 
small flat area between the shack and the road. Here a little Khasi girl with a 
red bandana tied around her head was playing hop skip and jump. As she 
played the red bandana flapped. She called out to Uncle Obon, in somewhat 
ungrammatical Bengali: “Dadu, please go inside and my father will attend to 
you. He makes good tea.” 


Uncle Obon smiled at her, not minding being called grandpa at his age of 
fifty-five. 


Indeed it turned out to be a mini general store. A little sign on the door 
said it also served tea. And then he saw, at one end of the porch he was 
standing on, a rustic sign made on a dilapidated, rough-sawed wooden plank 
hanging from a tree branch, swinging slightly. On this plank was carved 
deeply but unevenly the words: 


GHOST SIGHTING GUARANTEED 
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Uncle entered the store and saw a tribal man in his mid-thirties perhaps, 
sitting at the counter. His appearance was striking because of his shaved, shiny 
head. He spoke broken Bengali, quite good for a Khasi. Uncle ordered a cup 
of tea and started to chat with the man. A man of easy conversation, Uncle put 
the Khasi at ease. And when Uncle changed to speaking perfect Khasi, the 
storekeeper was amazed. He then volunteered, in Khasi: “I was quite taken 
aback to see you. Nobody travels this way. This store is meant for the village 
down in the plateau behind the store. We have got used to our solitude and 
our privacy. This bridle road is nearly impassable — even by a Jeep. How did 
you manage to get here?” 


Uncle replied: “I have a Land Rover which can go pretty much anywhere.” 


The Khasi went out to see the vehicle, and came back full of admiration. 
He said: “I have never seen such a vehicle. Indeed it looks much sturdier than 
a Jeep!” 


Uncle smiled and said: “This is the only vehicle of its kind in this area. So 
rest assured that people will not be coming here in throngs!” 


After a little while, when the tea came, Uncle asked him about the ghost 
sighting sign. This gave the man a little pause. But he recovered and got 
himself a cup of tea also. Then he proceeded to tell the backstory. 
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This has always been what it is today — a small isolated outpost of a village. 
The people here are mostly rice growers and poultry farmers. Occasionally 
they take their wares to the big village down the hill and sell them or barter 
them for the things they need. Otherwise the seclusion is quite complete. The 
village itself is just a collection of some two dozen bamboo houses on a flat 
clearing in the jungle just behind the store, a little ways downhill. There is a 
rustic, zigzagging foot trail that descends from behind the store to the village 
courtyard. So from this bridle road the village is completely hidden. Only this 
store stands as a landmark. 
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“So if an errant visitor does turn up once in a blue moon, he will not know 
that there is anything here but just this store. Unless I tell him, that is,” said 
the storekeeper and continued with his narrative. 


No one knows how old the Ghost Sighting sign is or who made it. The 
storekeeper has seen it all his life. His father told him the same thing as did 
his grandfather. The theory among the villagers is that the sign was put up to 
attract the British era adventuring sahibs during the rule of Lord Clive. The 
idea was that, attracted by rumors about the sign, the sahibs would come here 
for an interesting outing and then spend money on buying village wares and 
knick-knacks. As they would do their shopping they would triumphantly 
mutter to their fellow countrymen their trademark comment on the colonial 
wares: “Damn cheap, damn cheap!” At any rate, whoever put up the sign, 
whenever they put it up, it is today considered an age-old prank and no one 
would even dream of taking that sign down. There certainly is not anything 
ghostly about it. 


The story thus ended, Uncle asked the man about the circling birds. On 
that the man suddenly remembered that there were matters he needed to attend 
to, and apologized to Uncle for dismissing him so curtly. 
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Even as the man was seemingly busying himself with something, Uncle 
asked him for direction to the big village down the hill. There was no direction 
really. One just needed to continue on the bridle road. Uncle then said as a 
parting thought: “You have a beautiful little girl.” 


On that the man seemed suddenly startled. “You have seen her?!” 
“Well, she’s playing just outside. Why, is there a problem?” 


The man relaxed. “No, no problem. It is just that I thought she was down 
in the village.” 


Uncle came out of the store and the little girl waved him goodbye. An 
incredibly sweet little girl, thought Uncle. As he drove away, he wanted 
another look at her — her bandana flapping and all. He looked in the rear view 


mirror. But she was gone. 
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The birds were still circling overhead. Targeting this hilltop, it seemed. 


Uncle arrived at the foothill village in half an hour, at around four pm. As 
he entered the village, he was in the middle of what seemed like the village 
square, lined with shops. Uncle found a place to park his vehicle. He then 
started walking up to the couple of benches under a tree in the middle of the 
square, where a few villagers were shooting the breeze. They seemed to be 
looking at him and talking about him. 


Uncle Obon easily struck up a conversation and sensed a receptiveness in 
them. He then asked — in a casual, off-the-cuff manner — about the “quaint” 
Ghost Sighting sign in the hilltop village. As soon as he asked his question, 
he saw that there was a reaction. The men seemed to flinch, to stiffen. A few 
meaningful glances passed among them. 


Eventually one man said: “That sign — it is not all in playfulness as you 
might have surmised. There is some substance to it. That village is a very 
different kind of village. It is where the dead and the living live together in 
‘ethnic’ harmony — out of view from the world.” 


Uncle was stunned. He was expecting some expressions of levity; nothing 
like this. He was intent on hearing more. But he suppressed his excitement 
and said jovially: “Can I buy you all a cup of tea?” One of the men then 
signaled to a boy in a nearby teashop. The boy came over with a large 
aluminum kettle and a bunch a terracotta cups. He poured readymade tea with 
milk and sugar for every one and Uncle paid him for the tea, and a little tip. 


It was not necessary for Uncle to prompt his newfound company any 
further. The men, taking turns, told a fairly coherent story in bits and pieces. 
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In this foothill village, there are many stories — some handed down the 
generations — about the Ghost Sighting sign at the top of the hill. The villagers 
here also think that the sign is ageless. But the main thrust of all these stories 
is this: Whether you have to pass through that village or you choose to pass 
through it, you will definitely see a ghost. The problem is, how would you 
know you have seen a ghost? If you see five people from a distance during 
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your visit, how would you know which one, if anyone, is a ghost? Are there 
more than one ghost? Are all of them ghosts? 


From time to time, young daredevils from the village have made forays, 
upon equipping themselves with such diagnostic devices as strands of fresh 
garlic and satchels of mustard seeds. A ghost would be reviled by garlic and 
mustard seeds and would react, perhaps by retreating with great haste. But 
these forays never led to any definitive conclusions. The main problem was 
to get close enough to the person you saw so that the garlic or the mustard 
seed would produce a visible effect on him. 


Then an old itinerant sadhu suggested using a small mirror. He said ghosts 
— in whichever way they manifest themselves — are not visible in a mirror. So 
a group of young men borrowed a small round-shaped, palm-sized mirror 
from a little girl’s play chest and went up to the hill in the late afternoon. They 
stayed away from the store and found a vantage point on the hill edge from 
where they could see the village and the rice fields, way down in the plateau. 
From here they could see a few people out in the fields preparing to end the 
day’s work, and a few more in the central courtyard of the village, perhaps 
waiting to enjoy the sunset. 


As the young men tried to scan the mirror over the landscape, they found 
out that it was problematic. One had to hold the mirror very steady to keep if 
pointed at a person. Moving from one person to next one with the mirror was 
not easy either. And they had to be constantly comparing what they saw in the 
mirror with what they saw with their naked eyes in order to establish a 
correlation. 


But after a while they got the hang of it. And then, astoundingly, they 
found one figure in the fields who did not show in the mirror. Ghost sighting 
had been accomplished. The dead and the living were indeed working together 
in harmony. 


From that time on, that technique became standard. Whoever went to the 
hilltop for ghost sighting for the first time, practiced a little with the mirror 
before heading uphill. Of course, all these forays were done in secrecy, and 
were unknown to the villagers being watched. 
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So the Ghost Sighting sign is no prank. Every party that ever went up their 
saw a ghost, and sometimes more than one ghost. 


“Now, Babu,” said one man in conclusion, “the phenomenon of that 
village is possible only because of its privacy and isolation. And we here 
would do nothing to disturb that situation. If the word spread to the outside 
world, all kinds of people will be beating there way here. So we respect their 
privacy and tell their story to no one. We confided in you because we know 
you to be a respectable and trustworthy person.” 


“You know me?!” 


Another man replied. “Babu, I am Hari. Last year I worked for you as a 
camp cook when your job site was in Madhura. Likewise, other men from our 
village have worked for you in different places at different times.” 


Uncle Obon thought he could remember the man now. He smiled in 
recognition. 


As he started to say goodbye, Uncle wondered about the people he himself 
saw on the hilltop. He started to ask: “The shopkeeper, the shaved-head Khasi 
man of about thirty-five....” 


“That’s Thombor Lyngdoh. He is the only face and the only contact for 
the village — and also the guardian and the gatekeeper. He lives in the store 
itself with his wife,” said Hari. “Sad story though. They had one child — a 
lively little girl. She was always hopping about in front of the store with a red 
bandana tied around her head. But she died last year of cholera. She then 
became a ghost villager.” 


Uncle Obon asked for a different direction back to his camp so that he 
would not have to go up that hill again. As he was leaving, he remembered 
something else. He looked straight at his former employee Hari and asked: “Is 
there something about birds?” 


Hari looked uncertain. A few glances passed again among the men. Then 
there were nods. Hari said: “Babu, this is matter we can disclose to you only 
in strictest confidence.” 
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He was probably expecting Uncle’s agreement. Uncle nodded slightly. 
Hari then continued: “There has developed in our village for some time a view 
that the hilltop village is connected to the infamous Jatinga Bird Suicides.” 


Uncle sat down heavily on a bench. Hari continued: “See, the theory is that 
birds commit mass suicides in Jatinga and in no other place in the world 
because, from their high vantage, they can sense that there is this single spot 
on the entire planet that is deathless. To die in Jatinga is to not make an end.” 


“But that is not all,” another man picked up the thread. “It is said that once 
a bird becomes a ghost bird in the village, it can exchange its form with a 
human ghost and vice versa. And that, we think, is the true impetus behind 
the bird suicides. The birds want a taste of human life.” 


A thoroughly discombobulated Uncle Obon now took his leave. 
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Jatinga bird mass suicide 


As he drove, Uncle began to reflect on events he just experienced. 
Especially what he had just heard. Jatinga was indeed the place where, each 
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monsoon season when certain weather conditions such as mist and fog and 
high wind came together, a variety birds in large groups that gathered in the 
skies from distant places suddenly dived into the ground — into their death. No 
one knew why. Now he just heard that the hilltop village held the key. 


Uncle told himself: It is a good coincidence that Hari was my employee. 
Otherwise they would not have told me anything at all! 


Uncle Obon now gained a smooth, regular road. The Land Rover, which 
was moaning and groaning over the tough terrain all this time, suddenly 
became a smooth carriage, its engine nearly silent. It was now as though being 
freed from the tension of driving on that hill also freed Uncle from whatever 
dark mood befell him there. 


Now he could see clearly, in the clear light of logic and reason. Living and 
the dead living harmoniously together? Bird suicides linked to that village? 
Bird ghosts exchanging form with human ghosts? Uncle Obon laughed almost 
out loud. What nonsense! What tommyrot — as the colonial British sahibs 
would say! Uncle Obon was after all a man of technology, with an engineering 
degree. He certainly was not going to fall for such local mumbo jumbo! And 
most outrageous mumbo jumbo at that! 
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A few days later Uncle Obon found a free afternoon, and headed for that 
hilltop again. He had armed himself with his little shaving mirror, about four 
inch by six inch. He figured this would have an advantage over the palm-sized 
round mirror. He left his vehicle about a quarter mile short of the store and 
then walked inside the jungle to avoid being spotted. Soon he came to the 
edge of the hill from where the ground descended steeply and then leveled off 
about a thousand feet down. He could see the village — about twenty-five or 
so huts arranged in a semi-circle with a large open space in the middle. The 
open jaw of the semi-circle was closed by a structure resembling a longhouse: 
a row of rooms sharing a common porch along the entire length. Beyond the 
longhouse were the rice fields and to one side of these fields, a series of low 
structures that probably housed the poultry. The whole scene was quite 
picturesque — even storybook-like. 
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One thing did not escape Uncle’s attention. While the roofs of all the huts 
had the same color, straw color, the roof of the longhouse had a different color. 
Uncle could not figure out what material that roof was made of. 


Next Uncle surveyed the sky. Bitterns and kingfishers were flying, once 
again seemingly with their eyes anchored to this spot. There was a spiral 
pattern to the flying, the outermost arms of the open spiral being made of birds 
flying in from great distances and joining. 


Down in the village, Uncle could see women and children milling about 
or sitting in groups in the courtyard. In the distance he saw people herding 
bullocks in yokes in the rice fields. From this distance of course the figures 
were quite tiny and one could not make out the faces much. Only the 
difference between men, women and children could be discerned. The 
villagers seemed to take no notice of the birds constantly circling the village. 
It was as if this was a normal way of things here. 


Uncle squatted on the ground, making himself as comfortable as he could. 
He started to execute the mirror “technique”. He soon understood the 
problems, and continued to practice with the holding and the positioning and 
the scanning of the mirror. He also had to be careful not to let the villagers see 
the mirror in reflected glare. But the light was now quite diffuse and so that 
was not a problem. 


After scanning the mirror over the little groups in the courtyard — mothers 
coiffing children, children at play and so on — Uncle turned to the fields. Here 
the gathering of people was much more spread out. Uncle made a general 
survey of the area with his naked eyes. Then he started scanning the mirror to 
see if he could establish correspondence between the small scene he saw in 
the mirror and the large landscape. This was not so easy. But eventually Uncle 
got the hang of it too. 


He now started to analyze small groupings of people. He looked at a group 
of people and then looked at the people in the mirror. He did this back and 
forth for other groups. Until, that is, he came upon a group of three men 
guiding bullocks with tillers attached to their yokes. From his perspective, the 
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three bullock herds were lined up — one behind the other. Uncle now turned 
to the mirror. 


He felt a cold shiver in his spine when he saw what he saw. In the mirror, 
the middle bullock had no herder behind it. 


After Uncle composed himself, he looked at this scene back and forth — 
with naked eyes and with the mirror. There was no doubt about it. The middle 
bullock herd was a ghost. Uncle had seen a ghost. 


Now the light was fading quite rapidly and Uncle had to start back. But he 
resolved to come back as soon as he could. Whatever he was thinking now, 
logic and reason were not among them. 
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It soon became a habit, and maybe even a little obsession, with Uncle. 
Whenever he could steal a few hours, he would head for the hills. He would 
sit at the same spot. And the more he did this, the more he became adept at 
manipulating the mirror to point it to a desired spot. And to even hold it steady 
there and study what he was seeing. While Uncle’s logic and reason were 
perfectly intact when it came to everything else, they were completely 
suspended up on this hilltop. 


Gradually, he began to see more and more figures that became invisible in 
the mirror. But to the naked eyes it seemed as though these figures were 
integral parts of the village life, sharing in all kinds of duties with the “normal” 
figures. Truly, Uncle came to believe, this was a village where the living and 
the dead lived in perfect harmony: “Ethnic” harmony, as those foothill 
villagers said. A rather interesting application of that expression, Uncle would 
mutter to himself. 


And of course the birds were always there in the sky, always circling. One 
day, out of some hunch, Uncle tried to look at the birds in the mirror. It seemed 
however that they were all there. 


One rather stormy and foggy afternoon, as the wind was picking up and 
starting to howl, Uncle decided to call it quits. At that moment he saw the 


circular flight paths of the birds become erratic. When the wind achieved gale 
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force and fog made things nearly invisible, Uncle saw the birds gather 
themselves into a compact flock and then suddenly dive at great velocity. 
They landed on the ground with a thud, almost audible to Uncle. They must 
have all died on impact or would soon die. Some of them seemed to fall on 
the rice fields. But visibility was so poor one could not discern anything. 


After seeing this “Bird Suicide” event, Uncle realized that he needed a pair 
of binoculars to further his research. He asked a friend in Calcutta to procure 
him a powerful one with the zoom feature, Zeiss Ikon if possible. The 
instrument came to him within two months. With that, Uncle added a new 
dimension to his exploration of the village. 


For he could now see the faces distinctly, as well as activities engaged by 
both real people and ghost people. He developed a familiarity of the faces and 
knew which was an ordinary person and which was ghost, by sight. Mentally, 
he even gave names to many, names such as Batkul (Shortie), Mota (fatso), 
Lojjaboti (bashful woman). So now he had the entire village life organized 
into a field of study. He in effect had become an anthropological researcher. 


With the binoculars Uncle could now see for the first time some birds 
feeding on grains or insects in the rice fields. Once having located them, Uncle 
then tried to see them in the mirror. Just like the people in the fields, some 
birds did not show in the mirror. 


Uncle then scanned the binoculars over the village. And this is when he 
realized that the roof of the longhouse was covered solidly with birds. That 
was the reason for the strange color of the roof. He quickly turned to his 
mirror. These bird were not there. The roof of the longhouse was straw- 
colored, just like all other roofs. 
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After many years at this, Uncle Obon decided to jot down some comments 
in his private diary which he showed no one. But this portion he let his nephew 
read one day: 
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This is the most unique of all places on Earth. Here the living and the dead 
truly live in perfect harmony. They have an established tenor of life that flows 
smoothly, without friction. 


The population of the living in the village is controlled in the normal way 
— through births and deaths. The population of the dead is controlled by the 
twenty-five rooms in the longhouse where the ghosts live one to a room. New 
ghost can join only if a vacancy has arisen there. 


Vacancies in the longhouse arise if ghosts have had their fill of this 
intermediate ‘life’, and decide to merge permanently into the hereafter. That 
happens with regularity. 


When a vacancy in the longhouse does arise, the dead of the village have 
the first priority to move in. Outside ghosts are accommodated second. 


My observations do confirm, to an extent, the idea that ghosts of birds also 
live here in a like manner. However, I have not been able to verify the idea of 
cross-species exchange where a ghost bird can become a ghost human. 


My observations have reached a plateau — there’s not much more to learn 
unless I physically venture into the village. Maybe I can bypass the 
storekeeper and hike down to the village, under the pretext that my car had 
broken down and I needed some help. The more I think about this, the more I 
like the idea. To stand there face to face with the villagers, knowing which 
were real people and which were ghosts — that must be the thrill of a lifetime. 
I must do this once before I die. 


To Avi this last portion of the diary entry seemed most poignant. He hoped 
that Uncle Obon would have his wish one day. May be the time they planned 
to visit the place jointly. 
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Uncle Obon’s involvement with the Ghost Sighting village spanned nearly 
ten years — from when Avi was a teenager in high school to about a year ago 
when Uncle Obon finally retired and moved permanently to Badarpur. 
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True to his unspoken promise given to the foothill village, Uncle never 
confided these events to anyone. But to his nephew — whom he had sworn to 
the same promise — he told everything in most exquisite detail. Each time, the 
storytelling session ended with making plans for how the uncle and the 
nephew would jointly return to this place for a guaranteed ghost sighting. But 
the plans never did materialize. When Avi visited his uncle’s family about 
three months ago and brought this up when the two were alone, Uncle told 
him: “Let’s really and truly make that trip. If you are game, I will send you a 
postcard within the next few months, and we will arrange to meet up at the 
Jatinga Station and head up to the hills. I take it that your Land Rover is in 
good working order?” 


Avi had agreed most enthusiastically, adding that the uncle must spend a 
few days with him in Haflong afterwards. But Avi also understood that this 
matter was to be kept out of Aunt Anjali’s hearing. Uncle himself would tell 
her in his own time and own way. For the time being he would probably just 
say to her he was going to Haflong, and omit the adventure bit altogether. 


As Avi was leaving to go back to Haflong, Uncle Obon gave him the 
mirror and the binoculars. Avi took them without any protestation. 
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Avi packed in a rucksack the mirror and the binoculars, and also a 
flashlight with fresh batteries. Then his housekeeper prepared a thermos full 
of hot tea — already sugared and milked with condensed milk from a can. She 
threw in a pack of sweet and salty snacks. The last thing to put in the Land 
Rover were two umbrellas. Avi had his own Mackintosh, and a spare one. He 
took that along in case Uncle needed it. 


The drive from Haflong to Jatinga was easy. Avi allowed himself plenty 
of time to arrive at the Jatinga Station before the train would arrive. This was 
the monsoon season and he allowed for the rainy weather. But no sooner was 
he on his way than there started one of those torrential rains that fall like a 
solid body of water. At the same time, the sky darkened to such an extent that 
the light was more like that in the early evening. Avi had to slow down and 
drive most carefully. He arrived just a few minutes after the scheduled arrival 
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of the train. He saw from a distance that the train was leaving the station. As 
he pulled in to the station courtyard, he was heartened to see, even in this dim 
light, the tall figure of Uncle standing under the bamboo shed next to the old 
banyan tree. Even though it was dark now, there was no mistaking Uncle’s 
posture. 


Avi pulled up right next to the shed as Uncle called out: “Don’t bother 
getting out in this rain. I will just hop in.” 


Uncle came around to the passenger side and got in. Avi started to drive. 
At this time he saw the familiar figure of the Station Master standing at the 
doorway of the station house. Avi waved to him and he waved back. 


Uncle Obon greeted his nephew with that broad affectionate smile. Then 
he said: “There’s been a small disaster. When I got off, I forgot to pick up my 
overnight bag from the overhead rack.” 


“No matter,” said Avi, “I can fix you up with pajama, dhoti and kurta and 
also toiletries. I just hope there was nothing valuable in your bag. Otherwise 
we can ask the Station Master to wire ahead to the next station. They could 
look for it.” 


No, there was nothing valuable. With the small disaster thus attended to, 
the two now started exchanging the usual information about how each other’s 
life was progressing. 


A little distance out of the town Uncle asked Avi to turn onto an unpaved 
road. It was muddy, and the mud had become quite soft and deep in the rain. 
But the Land Rover had no problem. After about two miles they saw a bridle 
road meandering on to the hills. Uncle said: “Everything seems to be as it was, 
even though it has been a year since I traveled this road last. 


Now there was less conversation as Avi had to concentrate fully on his 
driving. It was even darker inside the jungle. Avi turned his headlights on. 
They continued to climb steadily, carefully negotiating the muddy pits. The 
two worried about the light being too low for the sighting. As if to allay that 
concern, the skies cleared and there was again good daylight. The rain held. 
That lifted the moods of the would be adventurers. 
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As they came to a place where there was a clearing right next to the bridle 
road, Uncle said: “Pull up here and park. We will walk the rest of the way.” 


Uncle Obon put on the Mackintosh and carried the two umbrellas. Avi 
picked up his rucksack. The two started walking among the trees, avoiding 
the road. The terrain was the same as a year ago, and Uncle had no trouble 
guiding them to the place at the hill edge where he used to hold his vigil. 
There, Avi saw for the first time the image that was long fixed in his mind: 
The storybook village, the rice fields, the poultry sheds. There was general 
agreement between the place of his mind and the place of reality that now lay 
in front of him. 


“It’s been a tough drive. Let’s have a quick cup of tea,” said Avi and Uncle 
gladly agreed. As they sipped the welcome potable and munched on the 
snacks, they saw that black bitterns, tiger bitterns and kingfishers were 
circling the sky — as if centered on the village. 


When they finished the tea, Uncle proceeded to give Avi a mini-lesson on 
how to handle the mirror, the fine points of it. When Avi thought he could 
handle it, Uncle stood up and said: “Avi, I am finally going to go ahead and 
just walk down to the village and talk to them. Please keep a watch on me 
from here.” 


Avi was already receptive to this idea. He replied: “Sure, Uncle Obon. But 
please take an umbrella along. Who knows when it might start to rain again. 
And also take the flashlight. And come back soon, before it gets too dark.” 


Uncle left. Avi settled down and started to scan the scene with his mirror. 
He could identify in the mirror what he saw with his naked eyes. So he found 
little groups of people with his naked eyes, and then checked in the mirror to 
see if all the people were there in the mirror. 


Avi continued in this way for about half an hour but there was no sign of 
any ghosts. He set the mirror aside, and took up the binoculars. He started 
systematically scanning the village and the fields to get complete coverage. 
He surveyed the fields, the poultry housing and the village courtyard. He 
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scanned the longhouse from one end to the other. Then he started the scanning 
again. 


Light was now failing. As he finished with the rice fields and the poultry 
shacks and moved into the courtyard, he noticed that all the villagers in the 
courtyard were walking towards the entry point of the village where the foot 
trail from the store descended. 


It had started to drizzle a little. Avi turned his binoculars further to look at 
the foot of the trail. Yes, Uncle Obon had nearly made it to the village. The 
villagers saw him and were approaching him. 


Avi felt happy for his uncle, but at the same time wanted to keep a careful 
watch on Uncle’s encounter with the villagers. Now Uncle was in the 
courtyard and the villagers faced him in a crescent formation. There seemed 
to start a lively conversation. May be Uncle was telling them about having car 
trouble. The villagers seem to be receiving Uncle warmly. 


As Avi was unfolding his umbrella — for the rain had started to pick up — 
a thought suddenly occurred to him. Now that there was a considerable 
grouping of the villagers in the courtyard, he could do his mirror test with 
advantage. Were there any figures Uncle was talking with ghosts? If so, he 
could report this to Uncle who would be most anxious to hear any such 
reports. 


The group was rather compact and the mirror could not do a good job of 
picking out any ones that might be ghosts. But then something caught Avi’s 
eyes — a little girl with a red bandana around her head who stood slightly ahead 
of the group and was the nearest member of the group to face Uncle. When 
Avi looked at her in the mirror, she was not there. This was Avi’s very first 
ghost sighting. So the legend was true for him as well! 


Uplifted from the success of his mission, Avi started his final scan of the 
crescent with the mirror. Suddenly he saw something that made his hair stand 
on end. There was no one under Uncle’s umbrella. Just the umbrella hung in 
the air! Neither Uncle nor the little girl facing him showed in the mirror. 
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Avi went numb. What did this mean? As he was trying to regain his 
composure, he saw in the mirror the villagers now leading the hanging 
umbrella towards the longhouse. He sat aside his mirror and took up the 
binoculars. Now he could see everything clearly. Uncle under the umbrella 
was being led by hand by the little girl. Uncle held the umbrella such that it 
would cover both of them. On top of the umbrella was perched a kingfisher. 
The other villagers were following, exposed to rain. In a few minutes, they 
reached the longhouse and Uncle was shown into one of the rooms. Avi 
understood that they were settling Uncle down. Uncle was going to become 
one of the villagers — the same kind as the little girl who once called him Dadu, 
grandfather. 


Avi now was almost forced to become conscious of his immediate 
surroundings, out of sheer urgency of the situation. The light had nearly failed, 
and if it became any darker Avi would not be able to find his way back to his 
vehicle — now that Uncle was not here to guide him. He picked up everything 
and started towards the vehicle. As he walked, he thought of his next move. 


All that he saw and surmised were nothing on which he could base any 
practical plans. He certainly could not go back to Haflong by himself without 
determining the fate of Uncle — in practical terms that is. But what could Avi 
do in this unknown jungle at night? 


He got into his car and continued to drive, looking for the store. He found 
it without any difficulty. He saw the telltale sign by the dim light of a 
hurricane lantern. The storekeeper must have heard the car, for he came out. 
Avi saw a shaved-head Khasi, seeming to be in his mid-forties. He was 
looking suspiciously at the Land Rover. 


Avi explained quickly that he and his Uncle were passing through here and 
Uncle suddenly had to answer a nature’s call. He walked into the bushes but 
never returned. 


Avi could tell that the man did not believe his story. He still kept looking 
at the Land Rover. Did he remember the vehicle from ten years ago? 
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The storekeeper asked where Avi was coming from and the latter said 
Haflong. Then the storekeeper said: “There is nothing one could do in the dark 
jungle in this rain in terms of searching for your uncle. At first light I will 
gather some men from the village below and start scouring the area. 
Meanwhile, Babu, you are welcome to stay in the store and try to have some 
sleep.” 


Avi made a mental assessment of the situation. Then he replied: “Thank 
you for your help. Please do search for Uncle at first light. I will now drive 
back to Haflong and return at first light, with some people of my own. But if 
Uncle should turn up during the night here at the store or in the village, please 
make him comfortable.” 


The storekeeper agreed, and declined the offer of some money from Avi. 
Avi turned his vehicle around with some difficulty, and headed back. Driving 
was now very slow and very difficult, but at least he was on terrain he had 
already covered. There should not be any unexpected dangers. 


He arrived home about one am, and was surprised to find that all the lights 
were on and the housekeeper was sitting on the porch. She got up and said in 
a sad voice: “Babu, as soon as you left there came a telephone call from 
Badarpur. Your uncle had passed away Friday morning. I sent the driver to 
intercept you on your way to Jatinga Station, but he could not catch up with 
you. The Station Master said you stopped momentarily under the tree and then 
drove off.” 


“How did Uncle die?” 


“They said he had a sudden heart attack, and died peacefully. His last 
words were ‘My appointment with Avi. My appointment with Avi.’ I am so 
sorry, Babu!” 


Avi’s sudden and intense grief was somehow tempered a little by his 
private knowledge that for him, Uncle was not altogether gone. He could visit 
Uncle regularly, even if through the binoculars. May be Uncle would look up 
in the direction of the spot of vigil and even give some sign of recognition. 
Avi needed to get a pair of more powerful binoculars. 
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j n this Monday morning the pupils of Narsing High School were 
| pleasantly surprised when the classes were dismissed after tiffin, 
| the lunch hour that is. But there were strings attached. The 
J students were to go and line the streets all the way to Sadarghat, 
the ferry-crossing point on the river Barak. Some bigwig from Delhi was 
flying into the Kumbhirgarm Airport and would be coming by motorcade to 
Silchar, crossing the ferry. The boys lining up the street were to form the 
‘spontaneous’ welcoming crowd. This happened often. Most pupils were 
happy to do this so as to be able to see the dignitary. A few, however, gave it 
the slip and made an outing of the free afternoon. There really was not much 
else to do in the early fifties in Silchar — no malls, no cells phones and very 
few plain old phones, no video arcades, no TVs — none of the variety of 
activities that fills a young boy’s free time today. Even going to a movie hall 
was an event of rare occurrence. 






The usual plan for those who gave it the slip under the present 
circumstances would be to take the ferry across the river and arrive at the 
unknown shore, as it were. But today, of course, that was precisely the area to 
avoid, because of the welcoming crowd. So the foursome — the subject of our 
story — decided to walk along Trunk Road all the way to the temple of 
Annapurna and hang out at the river landing there. This area was also where 
the railroad station stored their abandoned, rusty and cobwebbed wagons. 
Thus an additional aura of ‘ruins’ was created. 


Amal and Ifteqar walked in front, talking about a new detective mystery 
book just out. Behind them the other two boys walked together. Damodor and 
Haridhon — though Assamese- and Manipuri-speaking respectively — spoke 
broken but passable Bengali. However, they read and wrote bookish Bengali 
fine. They were now speaking of a homework assignment. Presently they all 
heard someone call out from behind, turned and saw Dilip coming on his 
bicycle. He lived outside of Silchar in a village called Ramnagar, on the main 
highway to Badarpur. He commuted by bicycle. He was now headed home. 
He said: “I see you boys also gave it the slip. Can I join you? I don’t feel like 
going home quite so early.” 
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“Join us, by all means,” said Amal. “We’re just going to the temple of 
Annapurna. There’s nothing more exciting that we could think to do. I wish I 
were going to the Far Tepantor.” 


The plains of Tepantor — Tepantorer Maat — is a place of Bengali 
fairytales. It is a lonely, desolate, wild place. It is a vast, endless place. Itis a 
place of great forebodings and great possibilities. It is also a far place, a place 
over the beyond. What imaginative Bengali child had not wanted to do high 
adventure in the Far Tepantor in those simpler days? 


“Tepantor does not exist — it is all fairytale,” said Ifteqar. “But I do like 
the thought.” 


Amal replied: “Thought is not enough for me. I would like to find some 
real life adventure. I would like to find the real plains of the Far Tepantor and 
live there.” 


“Hang on boys,” said Dilip. “I may not be able to tell you where the real 
Tepantor is. But near Ramnagar we have something very close to that. We 
call it Bhushondir Maat, the Plains of Bhushondi. Have you heard about it?” 


Everyone nodded side to side to say no. “Well, surely you boys have read 
the famous story Bhushondir Maat?” 


None had. They all looked at Dilip, expectantly. He did not disappoint. 
“Well, just next to our village, there is a wide open field — extending to infinity 
it seems — that people refer to as Bhushondir Maat. It is a legendary place of 
dark mystery. People avoid it even by day. So, Amal, this could be your 
Tepantor, really and truly. And right within your reach too.” 


By this time they were at the RMS Office, the headquarters of the Railway 
Mail Service. Next to it, and right on Trunk Road, was a little tea stall. 
Horidhon, whose father was very generous with the son’s ‘pocket money’, 
said: “OK, let’s sit down here. I will buy everyone a cup of tea. But Dilip, 
give us all the details. Don’t abbreviate or anything.” 


“I’m surprised you boys have not read the great story Bhushondir Maat by 
the storyteller Poroshuram. Anyway, it’s in a collection of stories called 


Goddalika, and you can check out the book from the public library. But in 
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brief, Bhushondir Maat is a place where ghosts of all species and description 
live out their daily lives doing their daily chores — just like the rest of us. It is 
a kind of a parallel world — a ghostly world.” 


They waited until the tea was served. Dilip started his narrative. 
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People know the village of Ramnagar only as a minor bus stop on the main 
highway from Silchar to Badarpur. The village itself is some distance from 
the highway. There are only about two dozen families — mostly owners of rice 
fields in the area. 


Beyond the village are some hillocks that look higher than they are 
because of tall leafy trees. If you go over the hills and come down on the other 
side, you suddenly come out of the forest and look out on a vast expanse of 
flat land. It stretches as far as the eye can see. At the far end, on a clear day, 
you can barely make out some hills. Otherwise this looks like an endless, stark 
and very flat expanse. 


Over perhaps hundreds of years, a local legend has grown that pet animals 
that stray out onto this field disappear forever. There are people living today 
who say they have known pet cows and goats to have disappeared. How can 
animals disappear on a perfectly flat, clearly visible expanse of land? Nobody 
has an answer to this. But people avoid going to this area. The village children 
who want to venture out are told not to go very far from the tree line, stay in 
a group and go only by broad daylight. 


There is something, however, that breaks the monotony of the flatness. 
Right in the middle of nowhere stands alone a tall palm-like tree. People say 
it is a Panthopadop. Pantho means a traveler and Padop means a tree. So this 
is a Traveler’s Tree. It is a storied tree. Its leafy canopy has very large palm- 
like fronds that give a traveler cool shade. It has tasty nutlike fruits. And if 
you pierce into its trunk you can get a delicious cool drink of water. It is the 
ideal stop, an organic inn, for a way-weary traveler. But of course here there 
are no travelers — not human ones anyway. 
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People say that this tree is not native to the area. Indeed no one has seen 
another like this anywhere within miles of the village. So how did it come to 
be here? The legend says that a hundred years ago an out-of-town visitor got 


lost in the field. He was never found. But shortly after that this tree sprang up. 
So it is said to be at least a hundred years old. 
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Petni being bashful 


As far as it is known no one has ever ventured out to the field at night. 
There are only unverified rumors about strange things that go on at night. And 
all these rumors parallel the Poroshuram story in that they are about ghosts 
coming alive at night and living their daily lives. In more recent times, after 
that story book came out, some even reported having seen characters 
resembling those in the story! This is of course all a product of overactive 
imagination. But these alleged sightings are the reason why people started 
calling this field Bhushondir Maat. 
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o Sanchari De 
Dakini sweeping her front porch 


And what is Bhushondi? It is a mysterious character in the form of a crow 
in the epic Ramayana. So it is as though this spirit crow is hovering over this 
strange land — always and everywhere. It is as though the crow is conducting 
a spirit world symphony — with the orchestra spread out over the entire field. 
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As they paid for the tea and came out on to the street, Amal said: “Let’s 
make a small detour and see if we can find this book in the library. It should 
be open now.” 
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So from Trunk Road they turned left on to the road running between the 
town’s two football fields. This road ended near the public library. Fortunately 
the book was on the shelf and Dilip had his membership card with him. They 
checked the book out and started back towards the temple. Amal read the story 
even as he was walking. Then Ifteqar did the same. When they arrived at the 
temple, Horidhon took the book and sat down by the river and finished the 
story, followed by Damodor. They returned the book to Dilip who now took 
his leave and got on his bicycle. 


The four boys now began talking about the various characters in the story. 
There were the dreaded female ghosts Dakini, Petni and Shakchunni. 
Horidhon said: “It is nice to see a picture of Petni. Now I understand why, 
when a young woman misbehaves inexplicably, people say the Petni’s got a 
hold of her!” 


Damodar joined in: “Actually I am more familiar with Shakchunni. She 
sits on a low branch of the Sheora tree, dangling her spindly legs. She grabs 
any little children who dare to go under the tree after dusk and eats them. And 
to think that she sprinkles cow-dung solution to perform the ritual purification 
of her yard!” 


“What about the male ghosts Brommodotti, Jokkho and Karia Peeret?” 
asked Ifteqar. “I have only heard of Jokkho who guards some legendary 
hidden treasure. Accursed treasure, they say.” 


Amal said: “I really like Karia Peeret — how he lives in the canopy of a 
palm tree, climbs it effortlessly and just slides down shor-raak when he needs 
to come down. I would like to go to Bhushondir Maat and become Karia 
Peeret!” 


“Personally, I favor Jokkho,” said Damodor, “considering his nice rotund 
build, the interesting handlebar moustache and the goatee.” 


“But seriously,” said Horidhon, “what about this legend from Ramnagar? 
Do you want to just leave it at that or does anyone want to explore the place?” 
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That question caught everyone by surprise. But everyone registered it in 
his mind. There, slowly, it would be working on each one that night. For now 
they changed the subject. 
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The following day, Tuesday, the four got together at tiffin. The subject 
was broached most tentatively by Amal. Then others joined in and before long 
they were talking about a specific plan. But the school bell rang, marking the 
end of the tiffin hour. The matter had to be postponed. 


On Wednesday at tiffin Dilip was rounded up and brought to attend the 
‘meeting.’ The four boys wanted to spend the night in the field and wanted 
Dilip as the local man to facilitate their plan. Dilip immediately expressed his 
vigorous opposition. This is not a matter for bravado, he said. This is not 
child’s play, he said. “You boys are fooling with something very dangerous,” 
he concluded. “I was only joking when I said this was the Far Tepantor — 
within your reach. I did not mean for you to actually act on it!” 


It took much convincing. Eventually, at Thursday’s meeting, Dilip gave in 
— though reluctantly. The plan was set in motion. The four sets of parents in 
Silchar would be told that the boys would go to Ramnagar on a picnic on 
Saturday afternoon. They would make afternoon tea and early dinner 
outdoors, scout-style. Then they would ‘strike tent’ before dark and sleep over 
in Dilip’s house. They would return Sunday morning. Dilip would have to tell 
his parents the truth. This cover story will not work there. And of course the 
parents would be unlikely to let him participate in the overnight part of the 
plan. 
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Sanchari De 
Shakchunni sprinkling cow dung in water solution 


The parents in Silchar wanted to pitch in and make the picnic enjoyable 
for the boys. Ifteqar’s father told the boys to go to Bakshi Brothers, pick up 
anything they liked and charge the fare to his account. Bakshi Brothers in 
Premtola was an upscale store that stocked all kinds of fancy things — domestic 
and foreign: biscuits, chocolates, tinned cheese, Horlicks, Lactogen, malted 
milk, orange and pineapple squashes — all in elegant, neat rows in glass cases. 
The boys picked up several things, including a small bottle of instant coffee 
(“Coffee with chicory,” the bottle said) and a tin of Cow & Gate brand 
condensed milk. The idea was to make strong coffee made tasty with the 
condensed milk, to help keep awake during the night vigil. Amal’s mother 
made them a pot of pulao with fragrant Sahebshali rice, ready to be heated up 
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and eaten. She also prepared another pot of marinated goat meat. All that 
remained was to cook this, covered, over a campfire. Horidhon’s family 
contributed the vehicle which would drive the boys to Ramnagar along with 
all their accoutrements, and fetch them the next morning. Damodor’s father 
contributed 20 rupees — a huge sum. It was decided to use this money to buy 
film for Ifteqar’s uncle’s folding, accordion-style Kodak camera, which the 
boys would borrow. The uncle had taught the nephew how to take good 
pictures and accordingly, it was decided that Ifteqar would be in charge of 
photography. Or more specifically, spirit photography. There were a few 
rupees left over. The boys decided that on their way to Ramnagar, they would 
stop at the famed Surma Bakery in Tarapur and buy a dozen each of pastries 
and cream rolls, otherwise known as cream horns. 





Sanchari De 
Jokkho guarding accursed wealth 
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By Friday evening all arrangements were completed. Hardly anyone could 
sleep that night. The unknown lay ahead as it had never laid ahead before. 
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Dilip was waiting on the edge of the highway when the boys arrived in 
Ramnagar about two pm. He escorted the four visitors first to the village. They 
stopped briefly at Dilip’s home to meet his parents. The parents at first tried 
to talk the boys out of staying overnight in the field. When the boys very 
politely told them they had their hearts set on doing this, the parents asked 
them to be very careful and to always stay together and keep everyone in sight 
at all times. The boys declined tea and refreshment, saying that they were 
planning to make tea at the picnic site. The five then trekked over the forested 
hill and emerged at the tree line to see a vast expanse suddenly open up before 
them. 





Sanchari De 
Karia Peeret sliding down shor-raak! 
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As they paused there for a moment to take in the vista, each compared it 
in his mind with his own image of the Far Tepantor. Behind them was the 
forested hill. To the left, these trees extended nearly out to the highway that 
was barely visible from here. Directly ahead and also to the right, the field 
seemed to stretch to infinity. The terrain was perfectly flat and clear. The 
dominant sense one got was one of emptiness, of absence, of melancholy. At 
about one o’clock and perhaps about a mile out from here, stood a very lone 
tree — its trunk sticking straight up from the ground, then bending slightly and 
ending in a tuft of green. It looked remarkably similar to the tree in 
Bhushondir Maat that Karia Peeret made his home. “Panthopadop,” said 
Dilip, as if by way of introduction. 


After surveying the immediate area, they decided to settle down at a 
location close to the tree line. This way they would have the entire field in 
front of them and in clear view. They would not have to worry about what 
was behind them. They spread out the straw mats they brought on the ground 
and lita campfire. By three-thirty pm everyone was sipping tea and munching 
on gingernut biscuits. Ifteqar took a picture of this happy scene. Shortly 
afterwards Dilip took his leave, saying he needed to attend to some chore for 
his parents. It was clear that he did not have permission to stay long. But he 
promised to come back at first light. Also, if there were any problems, the 
boys were to come straight to his home — at any hour of the night. 


As he was leaving, Dilip turned, looked at Amal and asked: “Would this 
do for the Far Tepantor?” 


“Every bit.” 


There were still two hours of daylight left. First, Damodor and Horidhon 
would hike out to the tree while the other two boys stayed at the campsite. 
They would keep the hikers in view at all times. After these hikers returned, 
Amal and Ifteqar would go. So, approximately an hour was allotted for each 
hike. Two wristwatches had been borrowed from the parents and each group 
had one. Each group also had a football referee’s whistle. 


The two hikers grew smaller and smaller, ending in two small dots, moving 
slowly. Amal and Ifteqar kept their eyes peeled on the dots while chitchatting. 
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Presently they heard a rustle from the tree line behind them. They saw a man 
emerge, wearing a dhoti and an old-fashioned collarless t-shirt. He was largely 
bald but what hair was left round the rim of his head was nicely styled. Then 
he had a bushy handlebar moustache and a goatee. He had a round face and 
was corpulent, with his stomach spilling out from his clothing. The overall 
effect of all this was that he looked most fearsome. In short he looked much 
like Jokkho from Bhushondir Maat. 


“You think ... ,” started Amal. 
“Surely not by broad daylight!” said Ifteqar. 


The man looked startled when he saw them. He approached and, in a most 
gentle voice not befitting his fearsome appearance, said: “No stranger ever 
comes here even to walk, much less to have a picnic. Where are you boys 
from? Do you know about this area?” 


Amal explained fully, saying that they were out on an adventure. They 
wanted to see what, if anything, happened here at night. They invited the man 
to have some tea — they still had some — and the man readily and happily 
accepted. When he was further offered pastries and cream horns his hard face 
lit up. “I have never seen such fancy food, much less tasted them. Wait till I 
tell my wife. She would be envious.” 


“Please take some with you, for her,” said Amal as he put a few pastries 
and cream horns in one of the two beautiful boxes from Surma Bakery. When 
he handed it to the man the latter was overwhelmed. 


“You city boys have such fine upbringing — so well-mannered and 
respectful of elders. Very fine! Very fine! By the way, boys, my name is 
Jagadaksho Sen but everybody calls me Jokkho Babu. I take a walk along the 
tree line this time every day.” 


The boys could not help looking at each other. The man finished his tea 
and took out a small metal box that was tucked into the folds of his dhoti at 
the waist-line. He opened it and took from it a wad of dry tobacco leaves and 
a small amount of lime paste. He put the mixture in the palm of his left hand 
and started kneading it with his right thumb. He was making khoini. 
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He told the boys about this field — but nothing they had not already heard. 
Finally, the khoini was done. He slapped the wad on his left hand with the 
joined fingers of his right hand twice. Then he put the wad between his lower 
lip and gum, got up and picked up the pastry box. Once again he had some 
words of praise for the city-bred boys and took his leave. When his back was 
turned to them, Ifteqar took a picture of him. 


“The light is too diffuse. I could not tell if he cast a shadow or not. But this 
picture will tell us if he is human,” said Ifteqar. 


The boys quickly turned their attention to the hikers. They were at the tree, 
barely discernible. Then they started back. 


As Amal and Ifteqar started getting organized for their turn to hike, they 
saw that Jokkho Babu had forgotten his khoini box. He would come back for 
it. When the hikers came back Amal gave them a quick briefing about Jokkho 
Babu and showed them the metal box. Then Amal and Ifteqar were off. 
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As they walked, Ifteqar took a picture of the empty plain with the 
matchstick like tree in the middle. There was nothing much to observe — just 
the monotony of the flat land. Not even any small animals nor birds. Perhaps 
the invisible Bhushondi was circling overhead. Slowly the tree was coming in 
clearer and larger view. The trunk for the most part was indeed remarkably 
straight and featureless and the palm-like fronds at the top spread to create a 
large, dense canopy. Finally they were at the tree. 


“I am an expert at climbing coconut trees. This tree is very easy for me. 
Just watch me climb,” said Amal and before Ifteqar could object, he took off 
his shoes and started to climb. He called out: “See how effortlessly I climb, 
just like Karia Peeret!” 


Back at the campsite Damodor and Horidhon saw an ant climb a 
matchstick. They realized what was going on and indicated their objection by 
blowing their whistle as hard as they could. But there was no response from 
the other side. The sound did not carry that far. 
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A helpless Ifteqar nevertheless had his presence of mind. Amal climbing 
the Panthopadop would make a good picture. So he snapped a nicely framed 
shot. Amal continued his climb and disappeared into the canopy. 


A minute passed but he did not reappear. Ifteqar gave it a couple of more 
minutes and then shouted: “Amal, come down now. We need to start back.” 
There was no response. Ifteqar waited another couple of minutes. Then he 
remembered the words of Dilip’s parents: Keep everyone in sight at all times. 
He called out again: “Amal, this is no time for silliness. Come down this 
instant!” 


Much to Ifteqar’s relief Amal reappeared. His face was all covered with 
dust, from ruffling the long undisturbed canopy. He said: “Watch Karia Peeret 
slide down shor-raak! Get ready to take a picture. I will pose just like him.” 


Indeed he did. With his left arm around the trunk, as also his legs, he was 
waving with his right arm. Ifteqar took the picture, remembering to frame it 
just like the sketch of Karia Peeret. He now had a picture pair: Amal climbing 
up and climbing down. 


At length they were back at the campsite. Amal described the canopy as a 
dark and mysterious place where, he said, he met Karia Peeret. The two of 
them had a meeting of minds, he said. Everybody laughed and the jovial picnic 
atmosphere resumed. 
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Now it started to get dark. First the light on the forest floor failed. Then 
the light in the canopy of the forest. However, the plains of Tepantor in front 
of them dimmed uniformly and all at once — as if in concert with the final arc 
of an invisible conductor’s baton. This was a very solemn, even spiritual, 
experience. Everyone sat in introspective silence. 


But the spell had to be broken. When the darkness seemed to be as far as 
it would advance, a kerosene lantern was lit. Damodor busied himself with 
cooking the meat. Horidhon started wiping some banana leaves with a damp 
towel and cutting them into two-feet long pieces that would serve as the dinner 
plates. Ifteqar tinkered with the camera to get ready to take some night shots 
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with time exposure. Amal sliced some tomatoes and cucumbers while looking 
out fixedly at the Panthopadop, its canopy now only a spot of darker dark. 


In about half an hour the meat was cooked and gave out that most 
appetizing, spicy aroma. The pulao was now being warmed up and its own 
fragrance mingled with the said aroma. An anticipatory mood of great 
culinary expectation was palpable. But suddenly everyone was startled by a 
noise from the tree line. Everyone turned to look. There, coming out of the 
forest, was a figure completely resembling Shakchunni from Bhushondir 
Maat. 


A sense of stark fear took hold of the boys and even the sound of chattering 
of teeth could be heard. They huddled together as they kept their eyes fixated 
on the approaching figure: a tall thin woman — a bag of bones really — wrapped 
tightly in a striped sari the hem of which stopped above her knees. Under the 
veil of the sari, the face was just blackness. The legs were long and she walked 
with heron-like strides. 


But the boys were nothing if not courageous. They got hold of themselves 
and waited to see what developed. The woman came closer to them but her 
appearance did not become any more assuring. Then she spoke in a slightly 
nasal voice: “I am Chunibala, but people call me just Chunni. My husband 
Jokkho Babu was here earlier. We so enjoyed the big-city sweets you gave us. 
But he left his khoini box here — his most favorite possession. He cannot see 
very well at night. So I came to retrieve it. He said you boys would be leaving 
at first light. Then some animal might make away with that shiny box. So I 
decided to come as soon as he noticed the box was missing.” 


The boys breathed a sigh of relief. In spite of the coincidences, there was 
a very simple and logical explanation. Ifteqar offered her the khoini box. 
Chunni now said: “It smells so good — whatever you boys are cooking. Please 
enjoy your meal.” 


Upon this Ifteqar said: “Please take some home with you. We have plenty 
of food here. Amal will make you two neat banana leaf packages of pulao and 
curry.” So saying, he decided to take a time exposure photo of this entire 
scene. Between the lantern and the campfire there was enough light that he 
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decided on a tenth of a second exposure. He asked everyone to hold still at his 
signal. Damodor and Horidhon were seated and Chunni was standing over 
them, obscuring a part of Amal. Amal stopped in the middle of transferring 
the curry from its pot to a banana leaf. He posed as such, holding the meat- 
filled ladle spoon mid-air. Ifteqar held his breath and held the camera as steady 
as he could, to take the 1/10"-second exposure picture. 


But no sooner did he push the shutter than Chunni turned and ran as fast 
as her sari-restrained long legs would permit. As she ran she kept shouting: 
“Ram Ram Ram Ram ...” 


The boys were dumbfounded. It must be that she is a vegetarian and the 
sight of meat disconcerted her. Or may be — just may be — that she saw 
something in the field past them. They looked all around for any signs of 
movement. There was none. At last Horidhon spoke: “At least we now have 
the photograph. We will see if she is human or not.” 


“You are right,” replied Ifteqar. “Even if the picture turns out only partially 
good, we will be able to see if the woman is in it or not. Moreover, she was 
standing partially obscuring Amal. So we will also see if the whole of Amal 
shows clear through her. By the way, did anyone notice if she cast a shadow?” 


Damodor said: “I tried. But since the lantern and the fire were at ground 
level, the conditions were wrong for a clear shadow. But if she is a ghost, why 
would she take the name of the god Ram? I mean, people take that name to 
ward off ghosts!” 


To this no one had any answers. After this incident the night was 
uneventful. No other denizens of Bhushondir Maat turned up. The dinner was 
roundly enjoyed and the chef was hugely praised in absentia. During the night 
two rounds of coffee were made. Ifteqar took a few more pictures of the 
darkness. There was much debate about the true nature of the two guests. It 
was noted that even in the story, Jokkho and Shakchunni were married in one 
reincarnation. In the end, everyone concurred that they should wait for the 
evidence in the camera. Towards the morning some dozed off. Then it started 
to get light. In a process that was the exact reverse of sundown, the plains of 
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Tepantor started to rise out of the dark. Panthopadop appeared in all its lone 
glory. 
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By six am everything was packed and the site returned to its pristine state. 
Dilip had not arrived. It was decided that the group would proceed towards 
his home so as to be able to intercept him if he had already started to come 
this way. At this time Amal started to feel his pant pockets. Finding that 
something that should have been there was not, he said to the group: “I am 
missing a pocket-knife that I borrowed from home. It is a family heirloom and 
I can ill afford to lose it. It must have fallen out of my pocket near the 
Panthopadop when I was climbing. Or somewhere along the way there. Tell 
you what — I will proceed to the tree and look for the knife. Then I will veer 
left and head for the highway directly from there, rather than doubling back 
all the way here. So I will see you all at the car.” 


This seemed like a sensible idea and so that was what was agreed upon. 
The group split. Three boys proceeded towards the home of Dilip and Amal 
proceeded towards Panthopadop. Amal was given one of the two whistles. 
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The three met Dilip half way to his home. He was coming at a fast pace 
and with a grim face. Something was amiss. Dilip first asked the obvious 
question: “Where’s Amal?!” They explained and then asked him: “Is 
something the matter?” 


“Well, it’s about Uncle Jokkho and Aunt Chunni.” 


“So there actually are real people in the village by those names?” asked 
Ifteqar. 


“Of course there are. They are well-known residents of the village.” 
“And they are both living today?” 
“Of course they are. What kind of question is that?” 


“OK, so what about them?” 
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They walked towards the highway as Dilip explained. Last night Jokkho 
Babu and Chunni appeared in Dilip’s house in a state of debilitating fear. They 
had heard from the boys that Dilip was their friend and had shown them to the 
field. That is why the couple came to his house. They asked Dilip if he knew 
these boys. Dilip said yes and corroborated the boys’ story. Then Dilip’s 
father asked the couple to calm down, take a deep breath and tell them what 
was amiss. With great deal of effort they got the story out of the still-shaking 
couple. 


When Jokkho Babu came to see the boys he spoke to two very fine and 
well-brought up city boys. He also saw two other boys walking in the distance. 
But when Chunni visited them she saw only three boys around the campfire. 


“Well, the fourth might have gone to answer a nature’s call,” Dilip told the 
couple. 


“I will tell you what I saw,” said Chunni. “There were three boys and they 
very kindly offered us some food. Then they looked at an empty space as if 
there were another boy sitting there. They asked this invisible boy to pack me 
some food. Then I saw a ladle spoon rise in the air and scoop up some curry. 
At this point a photo was taken. Then the spoon put the curry on a banana leaf. 
I ran for my dear life.” 


“So that is what the matter is,” Dilip told the boys as he finished his 
account. 


“Nonsense! We will meet up with Amal presently,” said Horidhon. 
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The car had arrived to pick up the boys as arranged. But there was no sign 
of Amal. There were a few shops near the bus stop and one was already open. 
The shopkeeper had not seen anyone else arrive there. No matter, said the 
boys. He is taking a longer route, they said. So they waited another half an 
hour. Periodically they called out Amal’s name in various directions. Also, 
realizing that Amal had a whistle, they kept blowing their whistle and waiting 
for a response. 
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At this time it was decided that Ifteqar and Dilip would go to Panthopadop 
along the route Amal was expected to take back here. The other two would go 
back through the village route. The four would meet up at the tree. As each 
walked, he would carefully survey every inch of the way. 


They did, but there was no sign of Amal. They called out again from the 
Panthopadop, instinctively looking up at the canopy. No luck. Afterwards the 
villagers formed a search party and scoured the land. Meanwhile the car had 
been sent back to Silchar to fetch Amal’s father as well as the police. 


This day too ended and darkness fell. Amal was gone. The police were 
hopeful about finding some clues in the photos. They took the roll of film as 
evidence and had it processed immediately. They looked at each photo 
carefully and in sequence for the presence, in the background, of any other 
persons. They were concerned about chheledhoras, or child-snatchers. 
Nothing like that was found. There were just the usual pictures of boys out on 
a picnic: four boys sipping tea; a picture of the back of Jokkho Babu; the lone 
tree on the field; one photo of Amal climbing the Panthopadop, followed 
immediately by a picture of just the tree alone; then a hazy night picture of 
Damodor and Horidhon sitting around the campfire and Chunni standing over 
them; and so on. Both the focus and the exposure were somewhat off in that 
nighttime picture of Chunni, creating strange streaks — resulted perhaps from 
reflections of the open flame. There was the illusion of a ladle spoon hanging 
mid-air over a pot. The police never thought to return the ‘evidence’ to the 
boys, who did not ask for them either. 


The story of Amal’s disappearance spread, but it had nothing in it about 
his wish for a pathway to the Far Tepantor. Amal probably took the 
opportunity of an outing to disappear, for reasons known only to him. It was 
known to happen. In that case he was probably now a sadhu’s apprentice in 
Rishikesh. Or he might have been snatched by a child-snatcher. In that case 
he might today be a slave in a Caliph’s harem in Abyssinia. 


The village council decided to cut down the Panthopadop. The land 
expanse was slowly reclaimed and made into farmland — interspersed with 
farmers’ dwellings. The legends were gradually lost. 
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or a newly independent India, Badal Dhara held nearly as high a 
position in the Income Tax Department as the former British rulers 
would let the Indians hold — the Assistant Collector, posted right to 
his hometown of Shillong. And he was at that post at a remarkably 
young age, having entered the Department right out of college and after passing 
a tough competitive examination. By any measure he was a highly successful 
man and as such a most eligible bachelor. His relatives were constantly bringing 
him marriage proposals and he was constantly putting them at bay. But he knew 
that soon he would have to succumb, give up his carefree bachelor life and 
become a homebound family man. 





It was not that Badal needed a job. He was independently wealthy. Both his 
parents had died, leaving their only child a huge mansion inside a large, forested 
tract of land and enough money to last him a comfortable lifetime. But Badal 
had decided early on that he did not want the life of leisure. He strove like 
everyone else to secure for himself a normal workaday life. Otherwise he lived 
in this opulent mansion in Forest Colony with the long-time family servant- 
cum-handyman Kancha and his wife Kanchi. The latter served as the cook and 
the general mistress of the household. Life was tranquil. 


Badal Dhara had an inner life, a secret life: secret not in the sense of anything 
sinister, but in the sense of something most privately cherished and nurtured. It 
was that he loved rain, the way other people loved cricket or bird-watching or 
athletics. He loved how the rainclouds came fastidiously over the Khasi Hills, 
how they staged themselves over Shillong, how they poured down their load. 
He loved how the clouds dimmed the sun and covered the earth with a soft, 
soothing and mysterious light. He loved the feel of rain on his face that made 
the experience personal. He loved the slight chill that came with the rain that 
made him shiver ever so slightly, a shiver that entered the very core of his core. 
Slowly, the rain became a part of him. He sensed this and wondered if it was 
possible for him to become a part of the rain. 


Badal had sold the family’s Morris Minor and bought a Jeep. Almost every 
other weekend he drove himself to Cherrapunji — the wettest place on the planet 
— only some sixty kilometers from Shillong. The Jeep let him drive on the bridle 


roads there without a second thought and enter desolate places where he could 
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be completely alone with the rain. In the most private place of his mind, he 
thought if a rain goddess were to show herself, this complete desolation would 
provide the right setting. He wanted to be in this right setting, in case... . 
However, his usual chosen destination was not Cherrapunji proper, but a tiny 
village some five kilometers away, called Mawsynram. This was his place of 
dream — and indeed it seemed to any visitor to be an unreal place. 


Here it rained — all day it rained and then all night it rained. In the village it 
rained and on the hills it rained. In the deep chasms of the hills, mist collected 
and the mist and the rain and the cloud seemed all the same. Even with an 
umbrella or a raingear protecting you, you felt wet. For the rain in Mawsynram 
soaked not only your clothes and your skin but also your insides. Indeed if you 
lived long there, you became rain-minded. The way a person who lives in a 
distant, tiny sea island becomes island-minded. 
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Sometime during the monsoon season of 1947 there appeared in 
Mawsynram a strange sadhu — a destitute, itinerant godman. He wore the saffron 
attire of a holy man and carried a walking staff as tall as him. He had long hair 
and long flowing beard. He took up residence in an abandoned shack in the hills 
and came down to the village by day. He sat on a paved platform under a banyan 
tree in the village square and spoke to anyone who approached him about things 
spiritual. This spot had a makeshift tarpaulin cover so that the sadhu was kept 
dry. Even those who did not approach him somehow found his presence in the 
village a good thing. In time, even they started bringing the sadhu various gifts 
of food and clothing. The sadhu thus did not lack for the bare necessities of life. 


On Sunday mornings a number of people would gather round and listen to 
the sadhu’s discourse. They asked questions and the sadhu answered fully and 
then elaborated on his answer. As all this went on, the nearby tea stall did brisk 
business by keeping the crowd supplied with steaming cups of tea. A tea-boy 
walked back and forth between the stall and the banyan tree, taking orders and 
bringing the orders. There developed here a great feeling of companionability 
and the sense of a social Sunday morning. 
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One day someone asked why the sadhu had chosen to come to Mawsynram 
in particular. He replied that he was attempting to compose in his mind his 
lifework, The Rain Sermon. “I am trying to guess what the Buddha would have 
said if he gave the Rain Sermon instead of the Fire Sermon,” he said. 


Most of the villagers had not heard of the Fire Sermon. So they asked: “What 
is the Rain Sermon about?” 


“It is about man’s relationship to rain. Rain is just as great a facet of nature 
as fire. And as soon as I stepped into Mawsynram the first words of the Rain 
Sermon came to me most naturally.” 


“Please tell us.” 
“The Rain Sermon will open thus: 


Raining. Raining. Raining. 

O my disciples, all is raining. 

The big sky is raining. 

The thin ether is raining. 

The great trees are raining. 

But raining for whom, O my disciples?” 


“And how will it end?” 


“Tt will end when I have learned about the rain’s relationship to man.” 


And in this way all kinds of interesting conversations took place. But 
suddenly one day, to everyone’s great distress, the sadhu went stark raving mad. 
He found himself a gardener’s leaf rake. He started to walk the village, stopping 
periodically and making movements as though he were raking something 
invisible. When people approached him he would only say: “Go away. Go away. 
There is something in the rain.” 


“What thing, Guruji?” people would ask. 
“There is someone in the rain.” 


“But we don’t see anyone!” 
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“To see, you'll have to go to the Chasm of Rain at the dead of night. There 
is someone in the rain there.” 
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Badal had of course seen this man while driving through the village of 
Mawsynram and had wondered about him. But since he did not spend any time 
in the village, he did not know the above story. The first time he learned about 
it was from a local newspaper. 


This was one Sunday he had stayed home. He sat on a padded rattan chair in 
his patio, looking out on the scene of impending rain, which was composing 
itself over the verdant, undulating golf links and the far pine forests. On a rattan 
table before him was laid out his elaborate Sunday breakfast: a huge two-egg 
omelet made with chopped fresh chili, ginger and cilantro, a rack of toasts, 
butter, marmalade — the whole works. A full pot of tea sat there, kept warm by 
a tea cozy. Also laid out were two newspapers — The Statesman and a small 
local publication. The latter, on Sundays, carried light stories from the localities 
— leisurely morning reading of the kind that made Sunday mornings the warm, 
cuddly pleasure they were. 


Badal’s eyes were immediately riveted to a story called The Rainraker of 
Mawsynram. An enterprising young reporter went to Mawsynram and 
interviewed people to piece together a most intriguing story about the sadhu. 
But the reporter did more. He somehow gained the sadhu’s confidence and thus 
elicited some information directly from the latter. The sadhu’s shack was close 
to the Chasm of Rain. Late one night the sadhu felt like going out on a walk by 
the Chasm. When he arrived there and viewed that deep, bottomless, misted 
place, his mind soared with spiritual thoughts. He lost track of time. Then it 
started raining quite heavily, causing the mist from the bottom to slowly come 
up the Chasm, filling it as it did. It came level with the sadhu’s feet and rose 
higher. 


Badal pulled his warm Naga robe a little tighter, to ward off the slight chill 
he now felt upon reading this story. He poured himself his second cup of tea and 
observed to his satisfaction that it was still hot. He added milk and sugar. He 
sipped as he continued reading. 
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The moon was bright and it shone piercingly into the misty rain, the story 
went on. Now the sadhu saw something stir inside the rising head of the mist. 
And then it gradually took shape. It was made of rain. All rain. Nothing but rain. 
Rain streaks defined a complete human. And the person was now approaching 
the sadhu in almost a fluid motion. The frightened sadhu held out his walking 
staff like a rake as if he could rake off the ground whatever it was — like a tall 
mound of fall leaves on the lawn. The sadhu did not remember anything more. 
He could not even say if what he saw looked benevolent or malevolent. 


The reporter suggested in conclusion that the sadhu had some kind of a 
traumatic experience up at the Chasm that caused him to go mad. Most astutely, 
he did not deride the sadhu or make humor of the story. He did not comment on 
the believability of the sadhu’s account. He left the reader mulling over the 
mystery. 
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For a time, Badal sat benumbed. It was like what happened to a person when 
he suddenly heard some momentous news about himself. Badal felt that here 
was something he had searched for all his life. It should have been him in place 
of that sadhu at the Chasm on that moonlit night. He was a closer human relative 
of rain than most anyone else. This experience was rightfully his. It was wasted 
on the sadhu. 


Badal was brought down to the earth by the ringing of the telephone — the 
kind of phone that had separate pieces for speaking into and listening to. It was 
his aunt from Laitumkhrah. She had found a fantastic match for Badal. She had 
already matched the horoscope of the prospective bride with Badal’s and 
checked out the family. All that remained was for Badal to give his consent. The 
aunt was coming over directly with a photograph of the proposed bride. And by 
the way, the aunt said, the girl was from Mawsynram. Her father was the country 
doctor there. Even though the girl studied in Shillong for her college degree, she 
had otherwise spent her entire life in Mawsynram. Her name was Mousumi. 


Mousumi from Mawsynram?! The Rain Maiden from the Place of Rain? 
Could Badal ask for anything more if God Himself wanted to grant him a wish? 
No, thought Badal. This had to be it. Like his aunt said, everything clicked, 
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everything fell in place. This proposal, even before Badal saw the photograph, 
received several advance pluses from him. And when he did see the photograph, 
there was not a shred of doubt. He looked at a serene face with eyes that looked 
as though they had been painted on by an artisan. Badal thought the painter had 
not quite finished yet, for the imaginary paint seemed still wet — like the remnant 
of recent tear. He looked at such a combination of serenity and translucence and 
fluidity in that face that he could not imagine existed. The aunt said: “Just say 
yes and I will take care of everything. I have already picked out a date about a 
month from now.” 


“Yes, if she will have me,” said Badal, to the great surprise of his aunt who 
had come prepared with a long and convincing sales pitch. A face-to-face 
meeting, the Bride-viewing Ceremony, was arranged for the Sunday after next. 
It was just to be a formality. The decision had already been firmly made from 
his side, Badal emphasized. He did not want to take any chances of letting this 
proposal slipping out of his hand. If the sadhu had beaten him to the tryst in the 
Chasm of rain, Mousumi from Mawsynram must not go over to anyone else. 


Badal spent the rest of the day in a daze, the kind of daze only those who 
have fallen in love head over heels for the first time know. But Badal’s daze was 
woven in rain. It was all rain. All his dreams were woven in rain. When people 
saw an ebullient Badal at work on Monday, they could see the difference. Some 
asked what was up and Badal told them about the wedding having been 
arranged. The colleagues were most happy at the prospect of a great wedding 
feast. 


Besides his mind being full of Mousumi, there was much pressure of work 
at the office that week and it was not until about Thursday that Badal’s mind 
turned again to the Chasm of Rain. He kept thinking that, vaguely, there was 
something about this matter that needed attending to. And that somber thought 
occupied him for two days, with the face of Mousumi flashing as a welcome 
bright light — intermittently and frequently. 


In the late afternoon Saturday, Badal got into his Jeep and started for 
Mawsynram. He took that Sunday newspaper story which had a map showing 
where the Chasm of Rain was. 
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Badal parked the car as close to the trailhead that led up to the Chasm as he 
could get. It had got dark, but the moon was coming up. Also, he had a flashlight. 
Badal sat in the car and consumed two egg sandwiches, with hot tea from the 
thermos. He put on a heavy jacket that doubled as a raincoat. A broad-rimmed 
hat with a strap around his chin served as a mini-umbrella. He set out for the 
Chasm of Rain. 


The rain was incessant. It was the kind of light drizzle that could not be 
distinguished from cloud or mist or haze. And yes, at this altitude, a cloud was 
often something one walked through. And there was that rain-borne chill. Badal 
felt simultaneously the warmth of the jacket on the outside of his body and the 
chill within him. The play of light and shadows against this rainscape made the 
place seem otherworldly. With nothing manmade in it and everything god- 
made, the place seemed to be completely disconnected from the city life he left 
only a few of hours ago. 


Badal now mentally reviewed his situation as he labored uphill. The sadhu 
saw something that made him go raving mad. But the difference between him 
and the sadhu was that he was now going forewarned. He had to be prepared for 
anything and prepared to not lose his composure at anything. He mentally 
imagined many horror scenarios and decided he could stand firm opposite each. 
The worst that could happen was that he could lose his life. If he made allowance 
for that eventuality, then there was nothing to fear. He was now completely 
fearless. He would not turn his back on anything he saw, but would face it 
squarely. 


At length the mouth of the Chasm slowly came in view. Badal went right to 
the edge, up to the protective fence that had been set up there. From here the 
angle to the Moon was such that it seemed to be lifting out of the Chasm. 
Underneath the Moon was the mouth of the abyss. Truly, it seemed bottomless 
— as deep as the sky was high. There was mist at the bottom. As Badal kept 
staring down into the depths, he felt almost physically unable to move away 
from there. He kept looking. Then he remembered a quotation he had read 
somewhere: When you look long into an abyss, the abyss looks back into you. 
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Badal backed off from the fence, found a suitable vantage and sat down. His 
long padded jacket made a comfortable seat. The vigil had begun. He cleared 
his mind of all his normal preoccupations and heightened his rain-mindedness. 
This was like a deepening meditation that led to a state somewhere between the 
realms of the subconscious and sleep. 

Badal became aware of a growing chill. He alerted himself and walked to 
the edge of the Chasm. The mist was coming up at a slow rate. In about another 
half an hour it came up to the rim. Now Badal could see that the mist and the 
rain were one. The rain started to fall more heavily and the top of the mist slowly 
rose above the land. The fence disappeared from view. Now an ill-formed core 
became visible. It was defined by more dense rain streaks than elsewhere in the 
mist. As moonlight caught it in a special way, the core began to take shape. In 
spite of all his mental preparations, Badal felt a deep and unknown fear. The 
core had taken the shape of a woman, one that was made completely of rain. All 
rain. Slowly, like the focusing of a camera, the outline became sharp. There, 
before him, was the shapeliness of a woman — translucent and fluid. The figure 
was approaching him. Slowly — slowly — slowly. 

The figure raised her right hand in a right-angle fashion with her palm flat 
as if to signify peace or benediction. The gesture worked and Badal felt less 
afraid. Then the same hand straightened out to become horizontal and pointed 
with the index finger straight to the village of Mawsynram. Badal understood 
that he was being given a message, but he did not understand what it was. 
Suddenly, everything dissipated: the shape, the mist and the rain. The moon was 
bright and the place looked perfectly normal. Quite worldly. And there was a 
rare pause in the Mawsynram rain. 

With all his senses in overdrive, Badal started back for his car. So 
preoccupied was he that he did not see a shadowy figure coming uphill towards 
him. When Badal finally saw him, he was startled out of his skin. This he was 
not prepared for. He might have had a heart attack right then. Fortunately, he 
immediately recognized that this was just the sadhu. He lived nearby and walked 
about at night, so there was nothing unusual about the sadhu being here. Badal 
kept looking at the sadhu as he neared. The sadhu was stopping periodically to 
clear something invisible with his rake. 
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When they were face to face, the sadhu asked: “Did you see the one in the 
rain?” 


“Yes.” 

“Then how is it that you are unharmed?” 

“There was never any danger of harm. In the rain it is all good.” 
“You mean I ran away for my dear life, for no reason at all?” 

“I am sure of it.” 


“Thank you for returning my sanity to me.” The sadhu hurled the rake in a 
wide arc into the Chasm and started to walk away. Badal stopped him. He took 
out his wallet and without counting, gave the entire wad of money to the sadhu, 
holding the money in his joined palms: “Please honor me by accepting this gift. 
Have a nice wholesome meal to celebrate your return to sanity and buy yourself 
some new clothes and supplies.” 


The destitute sadhu seemed overwhelmed. He accepted the money, touched 
it to his forehead and said: “May all that is good in rain be yours.” 
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That was a strange blessing, thought Badal as he resumed his walk. But 
suddenly, something he read in that newspaper story came to mind. He turned 
and called out to the sadhu: “Guruji, have you finished the Rain Sermon yet?” 


The sadhu turned towards him, raised his right hand in a right-angle fashion 
with his palm flat as if to signify peace or benediction. Then, with the same hand 
he pointed to the village of Mawsynram. He looked like a misty, indistinct 
silhouette against the moon. The rain was coming down heavily again. The 
sadhu turned and walked into the rain. He was never seen hereabouts again. 


Badal made his way back to his car, shutting off his mind for the time being. 
There were too many things to figure out — and the best thing now was to let his 
mind rest awhile. And he needed his full concentration to drive on this muddy 
bridle road in this rain at this hour of night. He put the Jeep in the special gear 
and started to move. 


But even as he was doing so, one thought he could not avoid. Was the 
sadhu’s rainraking a true madness, or was it a part of his spiritual journey? He 
remembered how Japanese Buddhist monks habitually made wavy patterns with 
a rake in pebble beds in the garden — a ritual to harmonize the mind. They 
completed a pattern, then obliterated it and then made another pattern; and so 
on. The Fire Sermon, after all, was from the teachings of the Buddha. Was the 
sadhu a Buddhist monk? Nobody seems to have asked him that. Everyone 
assumed he was a Hindu because of his long hair and beard, uncharacteristic of 
a Buddhist monk. 
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The Bride-viewing Ceremony went very well. It took place in the magic of 
the cowdust hour when the sun says goodbye and the moon has not yet said 
hello. This is the hour the grazing cows turned homeward, kicking up dust at 
their hooves. Rin tin roon toon — cowbells pealed. Today this magic was 
condensed by the monsoon rain. If, before now, Badal was solidly satisfied with 
his decision to marry Mousumi, from here on he was positively ecstatic. Of 
course, with the relatives from both sides present in the room, there was no 
opportunity to make conversation. But for Badal, just one look at her in flesh 
and bone was enough. He himself had dressed as best as he could and presented 
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himself as best as he could. He now hoped for the best — he hoped that the other 
party would agree to have him. 


Later that same evening Badal heard that the last hurdle in the path of the 
wedding had been removed. Mousumi had given her consent. The wedding 
preparations moved apace. 


The remaining two weeks before the wedding were, for Badal, a mixture of 
most settling and most unsettling feelings — a mixture brewed to a thick broth 
by the atmospherics of the monsoon rain. All of the settling feelings were 
centered on Mousumi and all the unsettling feelings on, or in, the Chasm of 
Rain. Badal could not simply let go of what had happened there. What did the 
figure signify by pointing to Mawsynram? What did the sadhu mean by his 
blessing? Why did he point to Mawsynram when asked about the Rain Sermon? 


At the same time, he realized that he had to clear his mind and dedicate it 
completely to thoughts of Mousumi. It was unfair to her for him to be 
preoccupied with other ‘mysteries’ when the mystery that she was deserved his 
full engagement. He started to discipline himself. He could not help wondering, 
however, if she loved the rain as much as he did, or at all for that matter. After 
all, having spent all her life in Mawsynram, she had to be rain-minded, hadn’t 
she? But had she gone beyond that? Had rain become a part of her being as 
well? Or had she become a part of rain? Could the rest of their lives together be 
bound each to each naturally in rain? 


The day of the wedding seemed like a blur: religious ceremonies, Sanskrit 
incantations, noise of people regaling the couple, children in the mango trees, 
elegant feasting. By nightfall most guests had left — tired but happy and sated. 
A few diehard young guests hung on in the hope of peeking into the wedding 
chamber at night. But the family members were able to coax them away. All 
this was of course a part of the sprightly game of wedding. At last, the house 
was quiet and the relatives saw the couple into the wedding chamber. The door 
was closed. The couple looked jointly at the so-called flower-bed: a most 
elegantly arranged soft, plush, cushioned bed strewn all over with flowers and 
flower petals. All across the canopy of the bed were hung garlands of flower. 
And there was the mingling of the fragrances. Whatever would happen here this 
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night would be just as beautiful as the flowers, just as sensuous as the fragrances 
and just as pure as the whiteness of the bedclothes. 
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Of course on this night of nights, no one sleeps. It is talking all night. There 
is so much to talk of and about. At about the dead of night, Badal turned full 
face to his new wife and said: “There is something I wanted to propose, but I 
feel a little silly.” 


“Not with me, you should not.” 


“All right, here goes. This is the first night of our life together. And I have a 
good feeling that it will be a most wonderful life. I thought perhaps we could 
make this night even more special by each confiding in the other the deepest 
secret in the deepest recess of the mind. I am prepared to do so if you are” 


Mousumi looked at him thoughtfully. Clearly, she had not found this silly at 
all. At last she spoke: “I very much want to do that with you. But promise me 
that after this night, whatever we say to each other will never be brought up 
again in any way, shape or form. Having known the other’s deepest secret, each 
should honor it by taking it into his or her deepest recess and letting it repose 
there forever.” 


“I will honor that wish,” said Badal. Then he proceeded to tell her, as clearly 
as his linguistic skill permitted, about his being rain-minded; about the rain 
being in his conscious, the unconscious and the subconscious; and at the very 
core of his psyche. He concluded by saying: “Perhaps you find all this rather 
strange? Perhaps you think I am a little mad?” 


She did not respond. She got up from bed, completely undressed as she was. 
Her milky complexion and supple figure made her look every bit like a stately 
goddess. She walked over and stood in the middle of the room. She said: “Look 
at me. I will show you my deepest secret for just a split second.” 


For a split second, Badal saw. Then he heard his new wife say to him 
sweetly, whisperingly, lovingly: “I am rain. All rain. And now I am your rain.” 
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n Sylhet in the late nineteen forties — the timeframe of this story — 
one hardly ever needed to go to the main market at Bandar Bazaar. 
Starting early in the morning and all day long, vendors of all 
description brought their wares right to your front porch. The savvier 
vendors in fact came through the back way right to the doorstep of the kitchen. 
Meat, fish, rice, milk, yogurt, vegetable — whatever you needed they brought. 
And the modes of carrying the wares were as varied as the wares themselves. 
Some were carried on head, some on shoulders, some hung from hands and 
some were wheeled in. Some vendors even brought along their wives to help 
out. Many houses had open monthly accounts with the vendors. The vendors 
kept the books and the households simply trusted them. But above that and 
beyond that and over that, a close personal relationship often developed between 
a vendor and the household. 





There was perhaps no better example of the inventive mind of these vendors 
than that of Ramdhoon. When he and his wife Dulari showed up at your 
doorstep, there was no way to overlook them. They both dressed up as though 
they were ready to get on stage in a full-costume country theater. The colors of 
their attire were most vibrant. The costume jewelry Dulari wore seemed to be 
the real expensive kind. She was as well-coiffed as Ramdhoon was clean- 
shaven. Dulari stood like a stately goddess while Ramdhoon knelt down in a 
subservient position. Then he played his horn plaintively while Dulari sang in a 
rich, full voice while striking stylistic stances. The songs themselves were most 
interesting as well. One song, for example, told you how music was the essence 
of life. Your home should not be without music. So what did Ramdhoon and 
Dulari vend’? Flutes made of bamboo, horns made of animal horn, improvised 
string and percussion instruments and so on. 


Shamsul Miya was such a vendor, sans the wife. He sold fresh sweets which 
he made himself daily. He made them early in the morning when it was still 
dark, and then set out to sell them. By noon he sold everything. His fare included 
Bundi Laddoos, Peras, Gojas, Chomchoms and so on. All these he carried on 
his head in a large wood-framed glass case, with a hinged cover. 
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His sweets were in great demand and in fact the Laddoos — which were 
especially favored — would often run out before he got to some expectant home. 
That would be quite a disappointment. Thus there developed an unstated wish 
for any given household to have him come there sooner on his route rather than 
later. Shamsul Miya favored Bipin Babu’s house in that respect, largely because 
of his friendship with the Babu’s granddaughter. 


Bipin Babu lived on the north shore of Dhopa Dighi, a large pond whose 
name meant Washermen’s Pond. His spacious brick-and-mortar house sat inside 
a low brick-walled compound. Between this wall and the street was a wide 
drainage ditch. So, there had to be a bridge from the street to the property. That 
bridge, ornate with its concrete parapets, made his home distinctive and readily 
locatable. He was retired and lived with his wife, the household help, a milch 
cow and some poultry. However, often during the year his granddaughter from 
Silchar — five year old at the time of the story -would be brought to spend some 
time here. So, in fact, she was considered a permanent, if intermittent, member 
of the household. In this house she went by the nickname Lokkhimoni, the Little 
Goddess Lakshmi. And indeed she was as serenely pretty as the goddess. 


The grandmother of course was watchful that the little girl did not consume 
an excessive amount of sweets. So she laid down the law: Shamsul could come 
only on alternate days. Since Bundi Laddoo was the favorite here as well, 
Shamsul made sure to make this his first stop on those days. He lived across the 
river from Sylhet. He crossed by the ferry and then walked all the way. After 
the trade was completed, he and the little girl chitchatted a while. She sat on a 
rattan chair on the veranda with her legs folded on the chair and Shamsul sat at 
the edge of the veranda. Sometimes, if tea was being made in the kitchen, he 
would be offered a cup and he would eagerly accept. And always, when 
Shamsul got up to leave, he would tell Lokkhimoni, in place of goodbye, “One 
day I will marry a woman just as pretty as you are.” The little girl would giggle. 


Shamsul indeed married a most beautiful girl from the village next to his. 
Whether or not this was her actual name, she would now go by the moniker 
Nazar Bibi. The family man Shamsul now decided to make a few changes in his 
life. His business was going as well as he hoped, but the glass box he carried on 


his head was the limitation. By watching the business-savvy Junagori peddlers 
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of Sylhet, he got an idea. He had a bicycle shop rig him a three-wheel job: the 
front wheel of the bicycle was replaced by a two wheeled carriage — a large 
glass-enclosed, multi-shelved box. This made the space for his sweets increase 
ten-fold. Since the Bibi helped him make the sweets now, he could fill this box 
to capacity. And he always sold everything. His income therefore increased 
dramatically. He bought a piece of land and built a tiny, simple but picturesque 
cottage. His land was in a rather solitary location near a haor, a vast expanse of 
water-filled low land. Where the water ended, the haor turned into a marshland. 
The front porch of the cottage looked out broadside on the haor and the 
marshland and the abundance of flora and fauna there. So it could be said that 
his home had a certain “view value” in its favor. 


The wedding took place during a time Lokkhimoni was in Silchar. When she 
came to Sylhet next, Shamsul brought Nazar Bibi to meet her and said: “See, 
just as I said, I have married a girl as pretty as you!” Lokkhimoni giggled and 
said: “She’s more pretty.” From then on, both the husband and the wife became 
Lokkhimon1’s equal friends. Nazar Bibi came to town once in a while, riding on 
the bicycle’s back ‘carrier’ which had been padded to make it into a comfortable 
seat. Whenever the Bibi came, she brought a separate package of specially made 
sweets — complimentary gift to this household. 


Shamsul’s life became a smooth routine. He no longer got up at 3 am to 
make sweets. He had a full night’s rest and woke up at six. He was on his way 
by seven and back home around 1 pm — tired and sweaty. He would always 
announce his return with combined thanks to Allah and greetings to his wife: 
“Subhan’ allah! Bibijan I’m home.” Nazar Bibi then handed him a towel and a 
cake of soap. He bathed from a bucket of water outdoors and had leisurely noon 
rice that she had prepared — always including a favorite item of her Miya Saheb. 
It could by fried fish roe; it could be Bokphool flowers fried tempura-style; and 
so on. Symbolically, this little treat made every day a special day. Thus, even 
though life was structured, not everything was ‘everyday’ about it. Indeed, they 
both saw their life together as an unending novelty. 


After the meal Shamsul had a solid nap for two hours — a rest that was much 
needed and most revitalizing. During this time Nazar Bibi made the sweets for 


the following day. She then arranged everything in neat rows of trays so that all 
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that remained to be done was to load them up in the morning. When Shamsul 
woke up they had the afternoon tea together and talked together. 


From here until dark the two went about their own businesses. Nazar Bibi 
did household chores, teased her long flowing hair, applied Jobakushum Hair 
Oil — all the things that a young housewife in village Bengal did. It was at this 
time, like at no other times, that you saw how beautiful she really was. Her skin 
was soft and silky; her complexion a mixture of milk and Alta — that vivid red 
dye women decorated their feet with. Her face was perfectly symmetrical and 
flawless, with a sharp, almost fragile nose. She was sloe-eyed and when she 
looked, that look seemed to come from a far distance in space and time. Her lips 
were full and curved most delicately when she spoke. Indeed, her grandfather 
liked to call her, quite aptly, The Houri of the Behest — the Fair Maiden of 
Paradise. 





Sanchari De 


Shamsul Miya would constantly steal glances at her as he went about tending 
to his vegetable and flower gardens and to anything that needed tending to about 
the cottage and the grounds. He could never get over her beauty or believe that 
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she had actually married him. And all this time they would keep straining their 
ears to hear the very faint refrain of the Muzzein’s call from the next village 
over. When they heard it they stopped for the evening prayer together. 


Nazar Bibi’s day was very full, even when Shamsul was out at work. Her 
daily chores were happily punctuated by an assortment of visitors to her 
courtyard. Even though their home was rather isolated, many people passed 
through there. There was Kolimuddi Miya the plowman who would always 
complain how hard the soil was to break; Hridoy Fakir the Ba’ul minstrel who 
would hum a few tunes for her; Rukmi Bai the peasant woman, ever ready with 
juicy village gossip; Sukhiram the Bihari fisherman who fished the haor with a 
casting net, with stories about the one that got away; and so on. They all stopped 
by with “Nazar Bibi, d’ye hear there, O Nazar Bibi?” She came out instantly. 
She always had some sweets and a tall, cool glass of water ready for the visitor. 
They exchanged stories and news of their villages. Everybody loved Nazar Bibi. 
Everybody loved the fact that she was in his or her life. Everybody felt that just 
one look at her face made a difference in his or her day. 





Krishnanagar dolls 


There, in the marshland that was previously just an uninteresting 
thoroughfare, everyone found a most captivating glow of light. 
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We spoke of the view value of the cottage. But there was more. This 
marshland was famous in the whole area because of a legend that there had been 
seen here the Aleya, the will o’ the wisp. There were no living eyewitnesses, 
but there were many whose dead ancestors reportedly had seen the Aleya. 
From time to time, night vigils were held by groups of curious youth — 
especially on the night of new moon when darkness was at its peak — but without 
success. The stories had it that the Aleya, a luminous ball of mist, would rise 
slowly out of the marsh a few feet and even move about. Sometimes there would 
be multiple Aleyas. 


Shamsul was drawn deeply to this legend, starting from his childhood in this 
area. It went right to the very core of his being. He had held many vigils 
throughout his childhood and youth — sometimes with others, often alone. 
Although he never told anyone, not even Nazar Bibi, this was the reason why 
he built his dream house in this solitary spot. It was the culmination of a long- 
held desire — a desire that rivaled with that of marrying a beautiful woman. He 
figured that if he built his home at this vantage, he would have the rest of his 
life to hold the vigil — right from his own front porch. 


In his mind the Aleya was a good thing that was always in the offing, an 
auspicious thing to always wait for. And after he married, in his mind, in some 
strange way, he equated the spiritual mystery of the Aleya with the wondrous 
mystery that he found his wife to be. 


So the loving wife, the picturesque cottage and the elusive Aleya — these 
three things made real for him the unreal dream life he always wanted. 


In the mud-built front porch of the cottage was placed a wood-and- 
wickerwork charpoi, a low platform bed — pushed up against the wall. The 
couple took their evening rice at about seven and then settled down on the 
charpoi — sitting with their backs comfortably pressed against the wall. Nazar 
Bibi prepared for her husband the hukkah — the handheld kind with a coconut 
shell water chamber. She put fragrant tobacco in the chillum and tamped it down 
just right with her thumb. Then she put the lighted charcoal on top and blew on 
it with her mouth until the charcoal glowed just right. She then handed it to her 
Miya Saheb. Shamsul took a first puff as though tasting fine wine. Then he 


uttered a most contented “Ahhh... .” He was happy. 
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Now Nazar Bibi most fastidiously made herself a paan wrap. She took a 
fresh betel-leaf from one container, some chopped betel-nut from another 
container and so on. She finished with a pinch of zarda — tiny bits of fragrant 
savories — and then closed the wrap. As she chewed the paan, Shamsul felt 
enchanted by her fragrant breath that came his way whenever she spoke. He 
imagined how delicious her mouth must now be. 


The night, the air, the trees — they all seemed to want to contribute something 
to this communion. The breeze was barely perceptible and carried a blend of 
scents: chameli, champa, juthi, mollika . The creepers around the house swayed 
in the breeze just enough to add their own mystery without adding any sound. 
Their shadows in moonlight seemed to live. In the distance, at the edge of the 
haor, the fronds of a lone coconut tree moved most gently. The night was 
temperate — with neither mugginess nor chill. 


When all of this condensed together and soared to a mystical moment, 
Shamsul took a long contented puff, closed his eyes and said his silent prayer: 
“Khodajan, you have given me so much. I am happier than the richest teagarden 
owner in Sylhet. The wealth I have in my home only you could give a man.” 
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One day Shamsul finally told his wife about his fascination with the Aleya. 
But he told it in such a way as to make it sound like a normal hobby and not 
something verging on an obsession. Since then the vigil for the Aleya became a 
joint project — the way a husband might become an enthusiastic helper in an 
avocation of the wife. When each evening the two sat together, they either talked 
happily or remained silent happily. But always, consciously or unconsciously, 
they had their eyes on the marsh. They felt night resonance rise. They saw things 
and heard things. The flight of an owl. The last death-scream of a night bird 
claimed by a jackal. But not an Aleya. Never an Aleya. 


One night, which happened to be new moon, Nazar Bibi said: “Miya Saheb, 
may be it is better that we always wait for the Alyea. May be it is better that we 
never actually see it.” 


“Bibyan, I can accept that. With you by my side, there is nothing more I 
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want from life. Khoda has been so good to me. It is just that the child in me 
wants to see it just once before I die.” And with that, Shamsul gave away his 
deepest secret to his wife. He in effect told her that the Aleya was an abiding 
obsession with him. 


Nazar Bibi understood that and understood the depth of trust that her 
husband had just placed in her, uniquely in her. Slowly, she turned her face fully 
towards him, looked into his eyes from that far unknown place she looked from 
and said: “Miya Saheb, I will fulfill that wish for you.” 


“How will you do that?” 
“I will die before you. And then I will come back as an Aleya.” 


Shamsul did not wish to visit the very sad implication of this and so he kept 
the conversation in its lighter vein: “But even if I see an Aleya, how would I 
know it is you?” 


“See that lone, bent coconut tree at the edge of the haor — I will rise from the 
ground there. Then I will slowly move all the way across the marsh and up to 
the woods. Then I will turn back. But halfway back to the coconut tree, I will 
pause for a minute. Then you will know that Iam stopping for you, to say I love 
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you. 


“That is a most wonderful thought, Nazar Bibi. I will cherish it — as the 
fondest of dreams. But Bibijan, I will never let you die. Not as long as there is 
life in me.” 


Right at this moment they felt more intensely close to each other than they 
had ever felt before. 
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After Lokkhimoni came back that summer, several days went by without any 
sign of Shamsul. At last she asked her grandparents who, it turned out, had not 
noticed the absence. They immediately started making inquiries. They knew 
that Jamal Miya the meat vendor knew Shamsul. When the former came the 
following morning, the grandmother asked him. 


“Ammaji,” said Jamal, “I thought you had heard. There was a cholera 
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epidemic across the river. Nazar Bibi fell victim and not all the care of Shamsul 
nor of all the best doctors he brought could save her. She passed away. This was 
— what — nearly two weeks ago.” 


Bipin Babu took directions to Shamsul’s home from Jamal. He and his 
granddaughter immediately started for the village. When they arrived they 
found Shamsul seated on the porch — on the floor and not on the charpoi — 
looking like a man in a trance. It was not even clear if he recognized them. His 
sister had come from Srimangal to look after him. She said: “Babu, he has been 
like that ever since he buried his wife. He cannot live like this much longer. We 
don’t know what to do.” 


Bipin Babu was a man of great learning and, in his working life, an officer 
with high responsibilities. He ended his career as the Executive Engineer of the 
Public Works Department, in charge of building Air Raid Protection structures 
in the India-Burma Theater of World War II. He knew how to deal with the 
gravest of situations, no matter how difficult and complex. This time he thought 
for a moment and then looked at his five-year old granddaughter. The latter 
understood. 


She came and sat down next to Shamsul. He had got used to her sitting at a 
place higher than him. Now the little goddess was sitting right next to him. That 
somehow brought him back to earth. He quickly stood up and brought a 
wickerwork mora for Bipin Babu to sit on. He resumed his seat next to 
Lokkhimoni who now spoke. 


“Samshoolmiya, she’s not gone. She’s very much here. But she will not 
come back until you are the same old happy, smiling Miya Saheb that she knew. 
This Alyea Marsh you have chosen to live in is no ordinary place. The 
impossible becomes possible here. But you have to snap out of it and be ready 
to receive your Bibijan. She expects it. She waits.” 


Without a single further word she got up, held her grandfather’s hand and 
left. 


Shamsul sat there for a few more minutes. Then he got up, got a towel and a 
cake of soap and bathed elaborately. Seeing this, his sister quickly prepared a 
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meal. Shamsul ate a hearty serving and had a solid two-hour nap. Then the 
brother and the sister had afternoon tea in companionable silence. After that, 
with the help of his sister, Shamsul prepared a batch of sweets for the next day. 
Dinner was at eight. Then the sister retired and Shamsul came and sat on the 
charpoi. He prepared and lit the hukkah. It was now that he noted that this was 
a night of new moon. Slowly it had got very dark. He smelled all the old smells 
— champa, chameli — all the familiar smells except the fragrant zarda. The night 
was now perfectly, perfectly still. 


Over on the marsh the bent coconut tree was visible as a strange silhouette. 
Slowly a glow appeared at its base. It rose. It started moving towards the woods. 
It crossed the width of the marsh, out to the woods. Then it started back. 
Midway, it stopped. Shamsul smelled the zarda and somewhere from very far 
he thought he heard a faint voice, fainter than even the Muezzin’s call. He 
thought the gentle breeze blew into his ears the two sweetest words he had ever 
heard in his life: “Miya Saheb!” 
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| hen Bikash got his transfer orders to a small town on the river 
| Roopnarayan, Rimpi was about twelve years old and was 
| attending a school in Kolkata. Also, her dance school was in peak 
* season. This would be a bad time to uproot the family and take 
them to a new place. So it was decided that Chaitali and Rimpi would stay in 
Kolkata and Bikash would commute — coming home on weekends. The 
assignment was not expected to last more than a year and so this was not such 
a bad arrangement. 







Bikash had rented a house on the outskirts of the town, on the edge of a 
forest. From the house one could walk about a quarter mile along a trail 
through the forest and reach the river. It was all very quiet and bucolic. Both 
Chaitali and Rimpi were taken by this description. This would be a wonderful 
setting to spend the next summer, making road trips to many nearby 
attractions. 


When Rimpi’s school closed for summer, she and Chaitali came to spend 
the month-long vacation in this small town. A colleague of Bikash, Monoj, 
was also a Calcuttan who got assigned to the same branch of the bank as 
Bikash. Monoj was a bachelor. His parents lived in Kolkata. He did not have 
a car of his own. So whenever Bikash was driving to Kolkata, he hitched a 
ride. This worked out very well, for Bikash enjoyed his company during the 
long drive. Rimpi also liked Mono] who was not only a great storyteller, but 
could also speak knowledgeably on practically any subject. And he spoke to 
a child with as much energy and interest as he spoke to an adult. 


The four of them set out from Kolkata one Sunday morning. The trip 
became enjoyable as soon as they left the big city behind and saw open spaces. 
They stopped now and then at will. Whoever wanted to stop — for whatever 
reason — called a stop. They stopped at fruit vendors’, at tea stalls, at 
sweetmeat stores and also at street side ‘junk food’ shacks. 


Monoj kept filling Chaitali and Rimpi in on the local character of the place 
they were heading to, tour-guide style. His stories made for a most illustrated 
road trip. At one point he asked: “Rimpi, do you know why the river 
Roopnarayan is famous?” 
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“No. I did not even know that it was famous for something.” 


“Yes, it is. In the Bengali lore and in the Bengali literature. It was made 
famous by Rabindranath Thakur in a poem.” 


“What did Rabindranath say about Roopnarayan?” 
“His two famous lines, the opening lines, go thus: 


I wake up by the Roopnarayan; 
I realize this world is not all dream. 


“I will read it. Is this in his collected poems Sanchayita?” 
“It is and I have a copy I will lend you.” 


“Thank you, Monoj-kaku. This sounds like a beautiful poem. But what 
does it mean?” 


“On the surface it says what is says. But underneath, I suppose it says that 
the world around you is very real and very engaging — if you engage in it. I 
would go as far as to say that dream and reality have equal presence — 
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depending on whether you are ‘asleep’ or ‘awake’. 
“That’s very nice, Monoj-kaku.” 


Everyone was silent after that, each in his or her own thought. Suddenly 
Bikash spoke: “Rimpi, here! Have your first glimpse at the Roopnarayan!” 


The vast silvery expanse of the river opened up before them. It seemed to 
luxuriate in the sun. Shorebirds played. Fishing boats rocked in the distance. 
As Rimpi rolled down her window she felt a gust of moist air strike her 
broadside. It seemed like a welcoming hug. It seemed as though the air had 
traveled all the way from the far Bay of Bengal and up the Roopnarayan — 
just to be ready for this moment. 


Suddenly Rimpi felt rising in her a sense of great joy. She asked: “Monoj- 
kaku, can you recite that full poem?” 


Monoj complied. 
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Sketch of Rabindranath Tag re by Basab De 
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It was late afternoon when they dropped Monoj off at his quarters and 
came to Bikash’s house. Sitanath, the young man Bikash had retained as his 
household help, was waiting for them with a most pleasant welcoming smile. 
After introductions, he asked if the family would like tea. Yes, they would. 
He disappeared into the kitchen. 


Bikash showed them around the house. It was a small, neat and functional 
house. However, the sitting room was unusually large. Since Bikash did not 
have much by way of furniture, this sat largely empty. Seeing this vast indoor 
expanse the mother and daughter had the same thought, almost 
simultaneously. But Chaitali verbalized it: “This is ideal for practicing your 
dance, Rimpi!” 


“I was thinking the same thing.” 
At this point tea was served. Sitanath also had made some snacks. He 


asked Bikash what they would like for dinner. Bikash smiled at him and said: 
“For the next month, you have a new master of the house!” 


Chaitali also smiled and said: “Why don’t you decide, Sitanath? Make it 
something simple.” 


That seemed to make the young man happy and he went about his business. 
Bikash said: “If you two are not tired, we can go for a walk to the river.” 
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“You are the one who drove. If you are not tired, let’s go!” said Rimpi. 


They walked along the narrow trail under the unbroken canopy of the 
forest, which made the trail rather dark for this time of day. After about ten 
minutes of walk the forest thinned out and gave way to a small field of what 
looked like the ruins of an ancient temple. Not much remained in terms of any 
full-height structures. There were only low brick walls showing the outlines 
of the temple. All over there was debris: broken pieces of bricks, chunks of 
mortar, pieces of wood beams and so on. But what looked like the courtyard 
of the temple was surprisingly clean and clear of the rubble. It was as though 
someone had cleaned this for a purpose. Bikash explained: “I’ve heard from 
Sitanath that this temple was a thriving place only forty years ago. It was then 
abandoned for some reason and people tore down the walls to take the bricks 
and reuse them. That is how it became transformed to ruins so quickly. I think 
the local children sometimes come to have a picnic here, which is why the 
courtyard is so neat.” 


They arrived on the bank of the river Roopnarayan. It was a spectacular 
sight to behold, in this early evening light. The light played on the water and 
a few boats rocked gently. The boatmen were lolling about, perhaps after a 
hard day of fishing. The three of them just stood there and took in this 
stunningly peaceful scene, nearly heavenly. High above the shimmering 
water’s expanse the last gold of the sun trimmed a homeward skybird’s lone 
wing. Then Rimpi recited those lines from the Tagore poem: 


I wake up by the Roopnarayan; 
I realize the world is not all dream. 


She paused and said: “But it does seem like a dream!” 


On that, Bikash said: “Why not accept that as such? Actually, I heard that 
hereabouts there is a legend about this river.” 


“Tell me.” 


“The legend says: Who drinks of Roopnarayan shall return.” 
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“Beautiful!” 


The moon had started to come up on the river and a few straggling 
shorebirds were returning home hurriedly. The three started back on the trail 
— each engrossed in the refrain of what they just experienced. But suddenly 
Bikash held up his index finger to his lips and said: “Shhh...” 





Chaitali and Rimpi followed his gaze. There among a few trees were a 
small deer and a large deer. They looked like a mama deer and a baby deer. 
They had their mouths to the ground, foraging. Rimpi was transfixed. Then 
the mama deer slowly raised her head. Rimpi thought she was looking directly 
at her. These were the saddest of eyes she had ever seen. The look seemed to 
come not from the eyes, but from the soul. Then the mama nudged the baby 
and the two slowly walked away into the deep of the forest. 


When they arrived back at the house, Rimpi suddenly hugged Bikash and 
said: “Papa, this is the best summer vacation ever!” 


After Bikash went to work the following morning, the mother and the 


daughter set out to explore the area on foot. They took several suggestions 
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from Sitanath, who was most eager to be of help. He seemed to want to make 
their stay as enjoyable as he could. To that end he was also planning some 
fancy meals for them. 


The mother and the daughter spent a tiring but glorious day on foot and 
came home about two to a fantastic lunch spread. After that both promptly 
fell asleep — the lullaby being performed by the gentle wind in the Deodars 
shading the house. 
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When they awoke, it had started to get dark. Sitanath served tea and then 
went out on an errand. Chaitali sat sipping tea at one corner of the spacious 
and empty sitting room while Rimpi brought out all her dancing 
paraphernalia. She changed into dancing clothes and tied the ghungurs around 
her ankles. Ghungurs are tinkle bells or ‘tinklets’ on a belt. The number of 
bells vary depending on the type of dance. Generally, for Bharatanatyam and 
Odissi dancing, there are 30 — 75 bells. But for Kathak dancing, there may be 
as many as 100-300 bells. Rimpi’s ghungurs had 50 bells each. 


She started to dance, slowly at first — the warm up phase. The wide open 
floor made the practicing particularly easy as she did not have to watch out 
for any obstacles. Very slowly, she picked up tempo. 


Chaitali was watching her daughter with full attention, but suddenly she 
sat up straight. She thought she had heard something curious. She thought she 
had heard sound of ghungur that did not come from Rimpi. She kept listening 
with piqued ears. The next time Rimpi paused between her moves, Chaitali 
heard that sound distinctly. There was no mistake. Itis strange, she thought, 
that in this desolate place a neighbor’s daughter would not only be dancing 
but doing so exactly at the same time as Rimpi. 


When Rimpi paused to rest, Chaitali mentioned this to her. Rimpi also was 
surprised. But then she had an idea. She said: “Why don’t I try a little 
jugalbandi?!” 
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Jugalbandi — a variant of which is also called sawaal-jawaab — is a duet 
where two musical artists “converse.” Jugalbandi means “tied together” while 
sawaal-jawaab means “Question-and answer.” One artist makes a few moves, 
then the other responds with similar or different moves. It can happen 
sequentially, one picking up when the other has finished. At other times, both 
can perform together. Basically, each is challenging the other to match or best 
him or her, in the friendliest of spirits. 


Now Rimpi made a few typical moves that would invite the other to 
respond. She stopped and they both listened. Nothing. Rimpi tried again, with 
the same set of moves and then stopping abruptly — an act that signifies a 
question mark or the invitation “Your move!” 


The response came and both women were amazed. Even though Rimpi 
was a beginner at this, she already had some credentials. She had performed 
on stages in various functions in her neighborhood in Kolkata and also in her 
school. She knew enough to tell that her ‘competitor’ this evening was a very 
refined artist. This dancer seemed to be wearing a ghungur about the size of 
Rimpi’s own, may be a little lighter. Rimpi’s ghungurs went rin jhin rin jhin 
while the other dancer’s ghungurs went roon toon roon toon. Rimpi made 
another set of moves: “Rin jhin rin jhin jhin” and the response came promptly: 
“Roon toon roon toon toon.” 
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This was amazing! Two people in two houses who never met or set eyes 
upon each other were introducing themselves through jugalbandi. The 
audience — in this case just one person — was enthralled. 


After a while Rimpi introduced a new set of moves: “Rin jhin jhin rin jhin 


Jhin rinjhin rinjhin... .” But this time the response came from much heavier, 
very rich-sounding ghungurs: “Rimiki jhimiki jhimiki rimiki jhimiki jhimiki 
rimikijhimiki rimikijhimiki... .’ Rimpi kept up with this fare that was much 


richer than hers. But finally, completely tired out, she stopped for the evening. 
The other side stopped. All sounds stopped. 


As she was taking off her ghungurs, Rimpi told her mother: “Ma, there is 
something strange here. There was not enough time for the girl to change the 
ghungurs. It seems that there are two dancers.” 


“It gets stranger and stranger. Tell you what, let’s walk up to the neighbors 
tomorrow morning and introduce ourselves. Then you can talk music and who 
knows, even make friends.” 


Later that evening when Bikash heard the story, he was a little surprised. 
He said: “The only neighbor within hearing distance is Mr. Biswas and he 
leaves alone with his caregiver. I only met him once, briefly. But may be he 
has houseguests who are dancers.” 
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The door was answered by a grey-haired, somber-looking gentleman. As 
soon as he saw his callers, he became quite unsteady on his feet but supported 
himself against the door frame. He recovered quickly and then showed 
himself to be a most gracious host. Chaitali thought he may have been 
expecting a routine visitor and was surprised to see complete strangers 
instead. Before they could even introduce themselves, he courteously invited 
them in and seated them. Then he asked his cook to make tea. Only then did 
he turn to the guests: “What a pleasure! Bikash’s family, I take it?” 


Chaitali introduced themselves. The gentleman, Somnath Biswas, said he 
had lived in this house since his birth. He was nearly eighty now. He had no 
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family. He lived alone with his cook-cum-caregiver. Chaitali could see no 
indication that he had any houseguests. 


“There are only these two houses here. How far are the next neighbors?” 
asked Chaitali. 


“Well, as you know, on the other side of your house from here as well as 
behind your house, the forest stretches to the river. On this side, as you go 
down the road, there are a few shops. Then there are the next neighbors, about 
a quarter mile away. Very nice people. A young couple and a small baby.” 


He excused himself and went to the kitchen, perhaps to see to the tea. Now 
Rimpi looked at her mother with wide eyes and mouth open. Chaitali smiled 
and said: “I don’t understand this either. But while we are here, let’s do some 
investigating.” 


Tea arrived, with biscuits and salty bits called nimkis. They started small 
talk about this area. Chaitali and Rimpi genuinely enjoyed talking to the 
gentleman. Chaitali asked: “So do you have people come and visit you here — 
friends, relations?” 


“Actually, not in a long time.” 


“My daughter was practicing dancing last evening. I hope that did not 
disturb you.” 


“She dances? How wonderful! I didn’t even know she was dancing last 
evening. My hearing is not so good anymore. Perhaps you will allow me to 
come and watch the dance someday?” 


“I am sure Rimpi will be tickled pink to have audience.” 
“Do you dance yourself?” he asked Chaitali. She said no. 


They thanked him, invited him to visit them and were back on the road 
again. 


But instead of heading for their house, Rimpi suggested: “It is such a nice 
morning. Why don’t we go on the forest trail. May be we will see the deer 
again.” 
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The trail was shaded and temperate. They walked as stealthily as they 
could. But there were no deer. They reached the river which had a completely 
different — but equally beautiful, equally tranquil — look now in the morning. 
If the evening river was dreamy and distant, this was here and now. Chaitali 
thought of the Tagore poem. She remarked: ‘“It seems that the evening river 
is the legend and the morning river is the poem!” 


There was an old woman on the river bank, collecting in a cane basket 
fresh cow dung that was spread all over the river bank. She would later mix 
them with chopped hay, dry them in the shape of flat discs and sell them as 
cooking fuel. The woman kept looking at the mother and the daughter most 
fixedly. Then she made a pranam — an obeisance — with joined palms to an 
unseen deity in the sky and approached them gingerly. She asked, rather 
timidly: “Tomra kara go?” meaning “Who are you two strangers?” 


Chaitali explained that they were visiting for a few weeks. The woman 
asked: “Mother and daughter?” 


“Yes.” 
She looked from one to the other and asked: “Do you dance?” 


As Chaitali was considering this unexpected and strange question, Rimpi 
replied: “Yes.” 


“Ram Ram Ramn ...,” screamed the woman, dropped her basket and walked 
on away as fast as her legs could carry her. About a hundred meters away she 
paused briefly and turned to see if they were still there. She rubbed her eyes. 
Then she continued to flee. 


The pair, now completely discombobulated, turned back. Rimpi asked: 
“What did she meaning by screaming Ram Ram Ram...?” 


“People do that when they think they’ve seen a ghost. Or may be two.” 


They did not see any deer on the way back either. 
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Sitanath had gone grocery-shopping. Before Rimpi started her dance 
practice that evening, the mother and the daughter commiserated a little. It 
was decided that the best way to determine where the sounds of ghungur were 
coming from was for Chaitali to go up on the open roof terrace and listen. In 
the back of the house there was a staircase which ended in a small shed on the 
roof. As one stepped out of the door from that shed one was on the flat floor 
of the open roof. From there one could see great distances in every direction. 
The silvery expanse of the river Roopnarayan could be seen over the distant 
edge of the forest. The temple ruins were too low to be seen but one could see 
the clearing in the forest canopy where the ruins were. 


As Rimpi engaged the other dancer, or dancers, Chaitali would go up on 
the roof and try to pinpoint the direction, if not the source, of the sounds. The 
big assumption was that the same thing that happened yesterday would 
happen today. 


Sure enough! After about twenty minutes of practice the response came. 
First from the light ghungur and then, after a while, from the heavy ghungur. 
The tempo picked up gradually. Chaitali was properly stationed in her post. 
Everything was ready for the experiment. 


But this time Rimpi heard that as she stopped, the other ghungurs 
continued on their own as if there were two of them out there doing a duet 
between themselves. It went like this: “Roon toon roon toon...rimiki jhimiki 
rimiki jhimiki...” But then, gradually, the sounds merged and they were 
playing over each other. This was the fullest, richest ghungur sound Rimpi 
had ever heard. “Jhanak jhanak jhanak jhanak...,” the combined sound went. 


Rimpi quietly came up to the roof terrace and joined her mother. Chaitali 
held up her index finger across the lips and silently pointed to the clearing in 
the forest where the temple ruins lay, in the darkening landscape. Now Rimpi 
cupped her two hands and placed them behind her two ears. Then she slowly 
turned. There was no question: The sounds where coming from the direction 
of the ruins, seemingly from the ruins. 
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After a while the sounds stopped. They came down and saw that Bikash 
had returned, as had Sitanath. As Bikash was having a cup of tea the family 
now discussed the situation. 


Bikash offered his take: “It may be that some people from the village come 
and dance at the temple nightly. But that is easy enough to find out. I can come 
back early from work tomorrow. Rimpi, if you can get them to the point where 
they are dancing by themselves, we will go to the ruins while this is still 
happening. That’s the only way to get to the bottom of this.” 


“Well, could it be that boys from the town come there with a portable 
record player and have some type of partying?” asked Rimpi. 


“No,” replied Chaitali. “They are responding to your moves in real time. 
So this cannot be a recording. It would almost certainly have to be what your 
Papa says.” 

“Good, the plan is settled.” said Bikash. “Let me check that the flashlight 
is in working order.” 


After Bikash came back, Chaitali said: “It would be nice to invite Mr. 
Biswas to dinner some evening. We can then ask Mono] also.” 


“I think that’s a very good idea. Let’s save the weekends for our road trips. 
We can try this Friday evening, if you like.” 


“Very good. Rimpi and I will go over now and invite Mr. Biswas. Rimpi, 
can I promise him that you will perform for him?” 


“Yes,” was the reply. 
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At breakfast the next morning the two women were planning out the day’s 
activity. Sitanath came to consult Chaitali on the menu for the Friday evening 
party. Chaitali asked for his advice. He said: “Mr. Biswas I know is a 
vegetarian. So we should make some vegetarian dishes.” 


“Let’s make the whole menu vegetarian then. You make such nice dishes 
—no one will miss fish or meat.” 
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Sitanath looked quite pleased. At this time Rimpi looked at him and said: 
“Sitanath-kaku, it seems that we know next to nothing about Mr. Biswas. You 
must know a great deal about him, he being such a long-time resident of the 
area.” 


“To tell you the truth, I don’t know a whole lot. Very few do. He keeps to 
himself. But my mother would know. She is about his age and also a life-long 
resident of this area.” 


“Would it be possible for us to talk to your mother?” 
“Why not? I will ask her to come over whenever you like.” 


Chaitali interjected: “No, no. We don’t want to trouble her. But may be we 
can go over and visit her for a little bit.” 


“I am sure she will be delighted.” Sitanath gave them directions to his 
house, about half a mile away. He also gave them directions to a few other 
interesting places in that general direction, including a temple to the goddess 
Lakshmi. 


After he left to go about his business, Chaitali said: “So, Rimpi, there’s 
our day’s plan!” 


“Very good. Let’s do some sleuthing.” 
“You’ve been reading too many detective stories!” 


“Speaking of that, have you detected something strange since we came 
here?” 


“That people do a double-take when they see us?” 


“Exactly,” said Rimpi. “First Mr. Biswas and then the lady at the river. 
Let’s see how it goes with our next encounter.” 


The old lady lived in a neat little cottage. When she came out and saw 
them she looked quite confused. She blinked her eyes a couple of times. After 
Chaitali quickly mentioned Sitanath and explained who they were, she was 
most happy to receive them. She offered tea but they refused politely, saying 
they had just had some. Then they sat down on the porch, on the two rattan 
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moras there. The lady sat down on the floor. When Rimpi got up to offer her 
mora to the lady, she smiled affectionately and declined, saying: “Balai 
shaat!”, a form of blessing. 


After some small talk Chaitali tactfully and seamlessly brought the focus 
on Mr. Biswas: “He is our neighbor. He seems like such a lonely and sad 
person and yet a very likable person. The loneliness is understandable, but 
one wonders why he is so sad. One wonders if there is a way to make him less 
sad.” 


That comment opened a floodgate of memory with the old woman. She 
narrated the story of Mr. Biswas with great passion and fervor. 
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The narrative of Sitanath’s mother 


Somnath Babu and I are about the same age and we both have lived all our 
lives in this area. Of course he is a rich gentleman and I am a working-class 
person. But in those days there were many social occasions where people from 
all walks of life gathered. I cannot say that I know him personally or even that 
I ever talked to him, but I know of him well. People knew about and took 
genuine interest in one another’s life then. 


Somnath Babu had a wife and a daughter who were the talk of the town. 
You see, they were both very accomplished dancers. They did the 
townspeople a favor by putting on dance performances at the temple every 
Thursday night, the weekly night ordained for Lakshmi worship. I am 
speaking of course about the temple of Lakshmi that now lies in ruins behind 
Somnath Babu’s house. Forty years ago it was abandoned and replaced by 
another temple that is used today, not far from here. 
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The mother and the daughter were the center of great love, affection and 
admiration in this town, which really was a village then. They were seen 
always together: an inseparable pair. Sometimes they acted like mother and 
daughter towards each other and sometimes like friends. They were always 
talking, giggling and nudging each other in jest. But what was most endearing 
was that if you came upon them, they included you in whatever conversation 
they were having and made you feel a part of them. 


At the temple dance also, they were most endearing. They put on their full 
dance costumes. They put tuberoses in their hair. The audience got whiffs of 
the fragrance as they danced. The daughter put on a light pair ghungurs and 
mother a heavy pair. The daughter had light steps and the mother heavy. So 
when they danced, they both reinforced and contrasted each other. 





They made the occasion so festive that unconsciously, the townspeople 
also found themselves dressing a little specially. They came and sat around 
the courtyard in a semi-circle, facing the deity. The dancers appeared at the 
appointed hour, positioned themselves at the center of the courtyard, faced the 
deity and bowed low. Then they slowly turned in a full circle, bowing to the 
audience, less low. 


After that they had an amusing routine. The daughter would say: “Ma, we 
have drunk of Roopnarayan,” and give her ankle bells a shake. The mother 
would respond: “And so we shall return to Roopnarayan,” and give her bells 
a heavier shake. Then they picked up the pace of the dance. First they danced 
one after the other in the question-answer mode, but slowly they overlapped 
more and more and picked up tempo. They would take two or three rest breaks 
and do different dances. At the last dance the tempo would build up to a very 
rapid and loud, frenzy-like, heady crescendo. Then abruptly everything would 
go completely silent, with the two dancers ending prostrate on the ground, 
bowing to the deity. The audience would be completely mesmerized. Little 
wonder that no one skipped these Thursday evening programs. 


Now I speak of a time nearly forty years ago when the daughter was about 
twelve or thirteen. Some relatives invited them to the Gangasagar annual 
pilgrimage. Somnath-babu stayed home because of some urgent business. As 
you probably know, the Gangasagar festival is also a dangerous place to be. 
Boats and dinghies and anything that floats are pressed into service to ferry 
passengers to the island. Each of these vessels takes on as many passengers 
as it can pack, with complete disregard to safety. Or at least that is how it was 
in those days. Each year many people died because of these boats capsizing. 
Since all the boats were heavily laden, no one could come to another’s rescue 
in time. 


Most sadly, this is what happened to this group. No one survived. In one 
fell swoop Somnath Babu lost his family and all his close relatives. On hearing 
the news he also died — inside, that is. His body — the outer shell — lives on to 
this day, almost mechanically. 
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The townspeople were so devastated that they decided to abandon that 
temple. A new temple was built. If you go there, you will see that on the altar 
there are all kinds of religious symbols and paraphernalia from the old temple. 
If you look closely, you will see a pair of thin strands of ghungur and a pair 
of thick strands of ghungur in a glass case. 
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As Chaitali and Rimpi were leaving after thanking the woman profusely, 
she seemed a little hesitant to say goodbye. Chaitali asked if there was 
something else she wanted to say and she looked at Rimpi. Chaitali said: 
“Rimpi, why don’t you wait near the gate? I will be right along.” 


The woman now spoke very excitedly: “I did not want to alarm the child, 
but here is the strangest thing! You and your daughter look like the spitting 
images of Somnath Babu’s wife and daughter. The faces, the complexion, the 
heights, the togetherness — all very similar! I don’t mind telling you that for a 
moment I thought I was seeing ghosts.” 


Chaitali smiled. She could not think of anything to say. But right then a 
thought came to her. She asked: “Do you know a woman who picks cow dung 
by the river?” 


“Of course. She was the attendant of the old temple.” 


“Also, do you know if there are any deer in the forest behind Somnath 
Babu’s house?” 


“No, there are no wild animals here bigger than a jackal. But strange that 
you should ask that question now. In the old temple there were two deer — a 
doe and a female baby — that were favorites of the dancers. The four — the 
human mother-and-daughter pair and the deer mother-and-daughter pair — 
would often be seen together by the river. But that was forty years ago.” 


“Do you know about the legend of the Roopnarayan?” 
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“Everybody hereabouts knows that: Who drinks of Roopnarayan returns.” 


Chaitali later filled Rimpi in on this conversation. Rimpi’s response was: 
“Surely one mother-and-daughter pair can resemble another mother-and- 
daughter pair without there being any deep meaning in it.” 


“I agree,” said Chaitali. 


They visited the temple and found the glass case containing the ghungurs. 
Rimpi was quite taken by them. They were much better made than most ones 
available today. The walls of the brass bells were much thicker. Rimpi 
imagined that these ghungurs would have had a higher quality sound. She was 
particularly fascinated with the heavier ghungurs which must have had at least 
200 bells, she thought. 
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As promised Bikash came home early, carrying a paper packet of | kg of 
flour. A little surprised at this, Chaitali proceeded to take it to bring it to the 
kitchen. Bikash said: “No, no. It’s not for the kitchen. I have an idea of an 
experiment to do with this.” 


Then he explained to Chaitali and Rimpi: “It is clear, as both of you say, 
that the ghungur sounds are coming from the temple. There is only one 
possible dance floor there, the courtyard. What we will do is go now while 
there is still broad daylight. We will sprinkle this flour all over the courtyard. 


“Now, if the dancers are humans they will disturb this flour and we will 
know. If the dancers are spirits, they will not disturb this flour and we will 
know. But, Rimpi, there is one problem. If these are spirits, they may see the 
flour as a hostile contamination of their holy grounds and go away. They may 
never come back. Is this something you wish to risk?” 


Rimpi thought long and hard. She did not want the spirits to go away, but 
she was also most intrigued by the idea of an experiment. She asked her father: 
“Is this what people call a scientific experiment?” 


“It is scientific if we are dealing with humans. If we are dealing with 
spirits, then that is outside of science.” 
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In the end, curiosity got the best of Rimpi. They went to the temple and 
between the three of them, they covered the courtyard nearly uniformly with 
a very thin coat of flour, taking care not to step on this themselves. 


When darkness fell, Rimpi started her practice. She knew that it took a 
while to get a response from the other end. So she continued with various 
moves. Ten minutes passed, then twenty minutes passed and then half an hour. 
No response. Both Rimpi and Chaitali felt a little disappointed that they could 
not prove to Bikash that the phenomenon was real. Rimpi continued to try, 
but after an hour she gave up. Bikash said: “Let’s go and see anyway what 
came of our experiment.” 


With a flashlight, the three of them headed for the temple again. Bikash 
swept the beam of the flashlight systematically over the courtyard, to cover 
the entire area. There was no sign of any disturbance at all. 


The next day, Thursday, Rimpi tried hard, using every move she could 
think of, but could not elicit any response. Then came Friday evening, the 
evening of the dinner party. Monoj arrived first, carrying a copy of 
Sanchayita, the collected poems of Rabindranath Thakur, or Tagore as he is 
known to the World. Mono] said: “Rimpi, look at page 832 and you will find 
the Roopnarayan poem.” 


Rimpi immediately read the poem, a few times. Then she said: “It sounds 
very nice, but I don’t understand.” 


“Understanding will come later. You have the poem’s music, you have the 
interplay of the beautiful words and you have the real river behind you. Take 
them all in.” 


The other guest arrived and introductions were made. Rimpi put on her 
full dancing regalia and put on an elaborate performance as if she were on a 
formal stage. The audience seemed thrilled. Even Sitanath kept coming and 
watching in between his dinner preparations. Somnath Biswas seemed 
pensive, far away. When finally Rimpi finished, he turned his head aside and 
wiped uncontrollable tears from his eyes, taking care to see that no one 
noticed. But they did notice. 
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Earlier the family had made a pact to not bring up in front of Mr. Biswas 
anything about the ghungur dancers. But over dinner the subject of the 
Roopnarayan came up as a sequel to the earlier conversation. Rimpi asked 
Mono} if he had heard of the legend of the Roopnarayan. He had. Then Rimpi 
asked, of no one in particular, a question in the format of her school test 
questions: “How would one compare and contrast the poem and the legend?” 


Mono] took a stab: “They both place the river as the central truth, if that 
makes sense.” 


Immediately Mr. Biswas, who was rather quiet so far, joined in: “The 
poem it is stark and dark. It makes life an unending struggle. The legend is 
hope. It makes life worth living. The poem is reality, the legend is dream.” 


These were rather big thoughts for Rimpi, but she got the gist. She said: 
“Actually, I prefer hope. I like dream.” 


That seemed to engage Mr. Biswas. He at last became quite 
communicative, speaking of his working life in the area and his college days 
in Kolkata. He did not go anywhere near his personal or family life and no 
one probed. The dinner proceeded quite happily. Sitanath had outdone himself 
with the menu and the quality of the fare. When Mr. Biswas took his leave, 
he said to Chaitali, almost whisperingly: “I have not had such a beautiful 
evening in forty years. It is as if all my waiting has been blessed and capped. 
It is as if I have received a message that I may now leave this life in peace and 
contentment.” 
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Next day, Saturday, Bikash had to go to work for half a day. After he 
returned they would all drive to an interesting town called Gadiara, also on 
the river. It would be an exciting road trip. But at breakfast, Chaitali sensed 
that Rimpi looked a little out of sorts. She asked if the daughter was feeling 
all right. She was. “Something on your mind then?” asked Chaitali. 


With a little hesitation Rimpi said: “I hurt their feelings. They wanted to 
be friends and to dance with me and I most cruelly chased them away. Now 
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there is no way to call them back or say to them I am sorry. I hurt their 
feelings.” 


This was a tough problem to deal with. But fortunately, Chaitali suddenly 
got an idea. The path forward at this point was to do something engaging. She 
said: “Well, let’s go with a couple of brooms and sweep away all that flour 
from the courtyard. That’s the least we can do.” 


Rimpi perked up: “Let’s do that. May be they will see us and get the 
message. May be they will accept it as an apology and an invitation to come 
back.” 


This was indeed a therapeutic project for Rimpi. Additionally, the serene 
atmosphere of the ruins worked wonders. After finishing, Rimpi turned to the 
direction where the deity once sat, and did a pranam. Then the two went off 
to the river bank and sat on a log a long while. There was no one there today. 
The cow dung had all been picked up. The boats all went out fishing. There 
was just the calm morning light on the river and in it, all that the river stood 
for. 


In Gadiara, they stood on the river bank again and felt as if it was their 
river. That is to say, they felt possessive. Rimpi, who was walking on the sand 
at a distance, seemed to be crestfallen again. Chaitali related to Bikash the 
morning’s exchange. Bikash considered the matter. Perhaps he could 
disillusion his daughter about this whole business. He could say there were no 
real persons involved and therefore there could be no hurt feelings. He could 
try to offer a ‘scientific’ argument: The ghungurs were locked up in the new 
temple and so how could they be making sounds here in the old temple? 


But in the end he felt that it was not good to dismiss the genuine, deep 
feelings of empathy in a young girl. He would handle this differently. 


On the way home Rimpi sat in the front, next to Bikash. He said: “About 
hurting the feelings of the dancers, this is not the end of the story. If you feel 
deeply about it, if you keep thinking about them, then in some way they are 
likely to know this. Spirits can relate to the human spirit. And in some way 
they are likely to let you know they are not cross with you.” 
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“You think?” 


“Absolutely. Your summer vacation has only begun. You will still be here 
by the Roopnarayan a long time. So enjoy your vacation even as you think of 
your dancer friends.” 
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The vacation was so enjoyable that it seemed to pass in the blink of an eye. 
The day of departure came. Everything was ready and packed. Sitanath and 
his mother were present to see them off. Bikash went off to fill the tank and 
pick up Monoj. Then they would leave. There was about an hour’s time still. 
Rimpi asked: “Ma, can I go and have a last look at the ruins?” 


Chaitali understood that she wanted to go alone. It was perfectly safe. So 
she said yes. 


There, on this day, Rimpi found what seemed to her to be complete peace. 
She stood there very still. She was trying to say something mentally. She 
closed her eyes. 


When she opened her eyes again, they caught some movement past some 
trees at the other end of the ruins. She kept looking. And now she saw them. 
The deer. They looked like the very same ones. As Rimpi continued to stand 
still the baby deer fixed her in the deep, dark deer eyes. Then they advanced, 
very very slowly and tentatively. Rimpi also advanced, step by tentative step. 
They met in the middle of the courtyard. Then the deer snuggled up to her, 
nudging her with their nostrils. Then they sniffed her ankles. Rimpi got up the 
courage and touched the deer on the heads, running her palms over their heads 
and necks. The deer then turned and slowly disappeared into the forest. Just 
before disappearing, they turned for one last longing look. 
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As they were speeding towards Kolkata they came to the point where the 
Roopnarayan was visible for the last time. Bikash pulled up for a minute. 
Mono] asked: “Rimpi, what is your verdict on the Roopnarayan?” 


“Beautiful, mysterious, haunting, puzzling...” 
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“Why puzzling?” 
“I am not sure. It is just a feeling.” 


They resumed on their way. Bikash and Monoj started to talk shop in the 
front. Rimpi felt sleepy and reclined as far as she could, with her head on her 
mother’s shoulder. But before closing her eyes, she asked: “Ma, about the 
legend. Is that only for people or is it also for ... animals?” 


“I should think both.” 
“So the deer returned to the Roopnarayan, for real. What about...?” 


“Let that mystery be,” said Chaitali. 
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4 y youngest sister Chaitali’s husband Bikash has a transferable job 
9| as a bank officer. This means that every few years he is given a 
| AS) new assignment in a new place. What is interesting to me is that 
these places are often out-of-the way small-towns or villages, far 
from the madding crowds of the big-city concrete jungle. The bank is trying 
to make roadways to remote locations and isolated populations. One time 
early in his career Bikash was assigned to be in charge of a floating (ship- 
borne) bank! So it is no wonder that Chaitali — with such an adventuresome 
life — has many stories to tell. 





On this occasion Bikash got transferred to Haldia — a bustling seaport 
backed by a sleepy little village. The place is right on the edge of the great 
Sundarbans — that mysterious, tiger-roaming forest that greens the mouths of 
the Ganges. Haldia has a long and tranquil promenade on its seacoast and this 
forms an integral part of the life of the locals. On the whole, one’s mood here 
is shaped by the feel of the sea breeze on the face, the portent of the jungle in 
the mind and the restfulness of the village in the heart. It is the exact opposite 
of the concrete jungle that is the nearest metropolis, Kolkata. 


The living quarters the bank provided them was a spacious, square-shaped 
one-story house in the middle of a large wooded tract, with no other houses 
within shouting distance. It was a white-painted brick house, with large glass 
windows all around. The main bedroom was in one corner in the back of the 
house and so had two outside walls with two large picture windows, giving 
way to the ancient trees in the grounds. Living here in this house in this 
village, one could develop the mentality of being in an isolated place in a far 
corner of the Earth. Subconsciously, one half expected to encounter here such 
things as one does not encounter in one’s mundane city life. Unbeknownst to 
him, a person’s logical and reasoning mind attuned to the concrete 
mundaneness tended to be overruled by a desire for organic wonderment. 


Chaitali and Bikash have one daughter, Rimpi, who was now studying in 
Bhubaneshwar. So the couple could now live quite a portable life, not tied 
down to any schedules and routines except for Bikash’s work. Most of their 
possessions are kept permanently in their house in Kolkata and so the moves 


are not so unsettling anymore. But the transfer to Haldia this time had a dark 
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— or rather, sad — cloud hanging over it. Our mother was seriously ill and by 
all indications, this would be her final suffering. She lived in Kolkata with the 
family of my brother Bijoy. 


On their way to Haldia, Chaitali and Bikash stopped to see her. She was not 
able to speak anymore and was extremely frail. As Chaitali sat on the edge of 
the bed, Mother reached out with her feeble hands and touched Chaitali all 
over the face and the head. Before they left, Chaitali and Bikash made 
arrangements with Bijoy. If things took a turn for the worse, Bijoy would call 
Chaitali on her mobile phone which would be kept turned on round the clock. 
Bikash would tell his bank that he would have to take off at a moment’s notice 
any day. Chaitali and Bikash would keep a bag packed and the tank of their 
car always topped off, so that they would be able to start driving within 
minutes of getting a call — any time of day or night. It was only a few hours’ 
drive. 


As they took leave, Chaitali told Bijoy: “Call me any time, day or night — 
even in the middle of the night — with any news. I don’t think I will sleep. I 
don’t think I can sleep.” 


So it was that arriving at the empty house in Haldia was not a happy 
experience. The situation was improved substantially when, within minutes, 
they saw an elderly lady walk up the road and approach them. She lived about 
a quarter mile away. She said she had cleaned and readied the house for them 
on instructions from the bank and was available to be retained as a housemaid- 
cum-cook if they wanted her. Of course they wanted her. Her presence 
suddenly made things look more bearable. She was the welcoming party. 
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It was nearly four o’clock and Arati the housemaid served them tea. Chaitali 
had already brought some provisions with her, food-wise, and Arati told them 
where they could go to get fresh fish and meat and vegetables. This way they 
continued to chitchat with Arati over tea and learned about the area and the 
neighborhood. This house was fairly old, pushing a hundred years. It had a lot 
of history and character. What history? Well, profligate zamindars lived here 
early on and lived a grand life. But their fortunes declined. The last survivor 
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was a lone woman — locally famous as a palm-reader and a seer and a 
soothsayer. Villagers came to her with all sorts of problems. Her remedy was 
to whisper things into their ears. She whispered, then stopped for a bit, then 
whispered again. This went on for a long time, making the dazed listener feel 
as though he or she had been transported to another place. This was a most 
effective cure, or that is what the legend says. The old soothsayer was also an 
avid gardener and grew fancy fruits and tended a fine orchard of exotic trees. 
It was said that those fruits of hers also had special powers. But those trees 
are no more. The woman lived to be nearly ninety. Then the house sat empty 
for a long time as Haldia grew around it. Only recently it was refurbished and 
was being rented by the bank as living quarters for its officers. 


So much for the history. What about the “character” of the house that Arati 
mentioned? Well, suddenly, she remembered she had something to do in the 
kitchen. Chaitali and Bikash finished their tea and set out to get some 
groceries. 


When they returned it was still light out and so Chaitali decided to take a 
walk on the grounds. Generally, she circled the house, but occasionally 
ventured out to the perimeter of the tract to view the great trees. As she came 
near one of these trees, she spotted on the ground, next to the tree trunk, a 
large green fruit. It was the size of a melon but she did not recognize it. It was 
completely out of place, for there were no trees in the grounds or anywhere in 
sight that would produce such a fruit. Chaitali approached it and examined it. 
The skin was hard, like that of a pumpkin. It had no smell. It felt quite heavy. 
Chaitali thought it was quite a curiosity and brought it into the house. She 
would ask Bikash what it was. She put it on a mantelpiece in the bedroom, 
near the head of the bed. Bikash also could not recognize what fruit it was 
when he saw it. 


For their first meal in the new household, Arati had prepared a simple but 
delicious dinner of rice, daal and fish fries, and left for the day. She would 
come in twice a day, from seven to twelve in the morning and from five to 
seven in the evening. Chaitali and Bikash ate about 8 pm and were in bed by 
9:30 pm, totally exhausted from the very long day. Bikash immediately drifted 


off to deep sleep and Chaitali also felt very drowsy. But she could not fall 
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asleep. Her mind was on the events in Kolkata. Her mobile phone was on a 
nightstand next to her. Eventually, sleep — or at least some semblance of it — 
overtook her anxiety. 
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At first Chaitali thought she was hearing it in a dream. But then she satisfied 
herself that she was awake. Old houses must make all kinds of noise, she 
thought. Then she heard it again. A knock on one of the front windows. Soft 
but clear: rat-tat, rat-tat. Then a silence. Then a knock on the next window: 
rat-tat, rat-tat. It was as if the knocker was progressing around the house, 
stopping to knock on each window. Chaitali was petrified. She tried to guess 
what this might be. She remembered the time she lived in another small town. 
There was a night-guard for the neighborhood who went around making all 
kinds of noises to let the residents as well as any would-be thieves know that 
he was on the job. Must be something like that. Chaitali felt greatly relieved 
and made a mental note to ask Arati the following morning. There was now a 
knock on the front entry door. The knocker had come all the way round the 
house and was seeking entry! Then the knocking stopped. Chaitali turned over 
on her side and tried to go back to sleep. 


“Chaitali jégé aachho?” is what she heard most distinctly, whispered by 
someone standing next to her, near the head of the bed. It was a female voice 
that was asking: “Chaitali you awake?” The whisper then continued in a 
monotone. It was clear Bengali language Chaitali was listening to but she 
could not register in her mind what was being said. It was like listening to a 
long story but not following it at all. Then came an intermission. Then, 
“Chaitali jégé aachho?” and then the whispered story started all over again. 
The whisperer had much to say. After the third intermission, Chaitali fell 
asleep out of the sheer effort to try to take in the meaning of the narrative. 


When she woke up, stark sunlight was streaming into the bedroom. It was 
after 9 o’clock. Bikash had eaten his breakfast, served by Arati, and gone to 
his office. By the time Chaitali got ready and came to the dining room, Arati 
had waiting for her a steaming cup of tea. 


As she was eating her breakfast, Chaitali first called Bijoy and learned that 
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there had been no change — for better or worse. Then she made her daily call 
to Rimpi. She must have been in a classroom, for the call was not answered. 
Usually Chaitali called her much earlier in the morning. Chaitali asked for 
another cup of tea — very strong this time — to revive herself, as the events of 
the last night now started coming back to her. 


It must have been the result of a superposition of the long and tiresome day, 
the sad cloud overhead and the overworked mind. What else could it be? In 
this broad daylight the whole thing seemed just a figment of imagination. As 
Arati came back with the cup of tea, the two started a most companionable 
conversation. The night whispers receded into memory. 


Arati was cleaning the house and saw the green fruit. She asked Chaitali if 
she meant to keep the ‘odbhoot’ fruit on the shelf or to throw it away. Chaitali 
smiled and told her that she also thought the fruit was very odd. She explained 
how she got the fruit and said she wanted to keep it for now. Arati looked 
unhappy and disapproving, perhaps because this was one more thing for her 
to take care of everyday. The rest of the morning she looked most 
preoccupied. 
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In the evening the couple talked about Bikash’s new work environment, 
which he found most congenial. He was quite happy about that. Bijoy called 
and updated them for the night. No change. Chaitali decided not to tell Bikash 
about the night caller, not yet. Now they went to bed. 


It was the knocking again that woke her up. The night caller was working 
his or her way from the front. Chaitali turned on her side and focused her eyes 
on that bedroom window which the night caller would cross later than the 
other. The window had a semi-transparent curtain. Chaitali heard the 
knocking on the first of the two windows and then kept looking intently at the 
second. It seemed to darken just a bit, followed by knocking on it. Then the 
shadow cleared. 


“Chaitali jégé aachho?” The whisper started in a few minutes after that. 
Now Chaitali felt stark terror. She could not even move a finger, let alone turn 
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her head and look at the place near the head of the bed. Bikash was deeply 
asleep. The whisper continued, with the intermittent “Chaitali jégé aachho?” 


Suddenly Bikash woke up and said: “What’s the matter, Chaitali? Why are 
you whispering on and on? Go back to sleep.” He went back to sleep himself. 
The whisper also stopped. With great effort Chaitali got up and went to the 
kitchen for a drink of water, turning every light on as she went. She went back 
to bed, but could not sleep. At about 4 am, she got up and made herself a cup 
of tea as she watched it get light outside. A most welcome sight. 
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Chaitali now fetched her craft basket and brought out the dolls of Radha 
and Krishna she had been working on for some time. With meticulous 
attention, she put the finishing touches on them. She adjusted the creases of 
the fabric, the position of the flute and so on. Handicraft was always a relaxing 
activity for her. But this time it also had a great healing effect on her mind. 
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She felt completely revived. She felt herself again. She wondered if the divine 
aspect of the dolls also had something to do with dispelling the dark nature of 
the happenings that had befallen her. 


The matter was, however, no longer dismissible. At the same time Chaitali 
wanted Bikash to concentrate on his new assignment and not be weighed 
down by any trouble at home, over and beyond that which was already there: 
her mother’s illness. What to do? At breakfast, after Bikash left and after 
talking to Bijoy and Rimpi, Chaitali said: “Arati-di, please sit down with me 
for a bit. What did you mean the other day by saying the house has character?” 


Arati looked startled. She mumbled: “It’s nothing, Shona-bo’u. Just a 
manner of speaking. Why, have you seen or heard anything?” 


Chaitali did not answer. Instead she asked: “Is this a hanabari?” 


Was this a haunted house? Arati was silent for a moment. Then she spoke: 
“There is talk.” 


“Well...?” 


“First of all, Shona-bo’u, there is nothing bad here. There is absolutely 
nothing to worry about. Please put your mind at rest, if anything is troubling 
you. The talk is that this house can make an atma take shape from what is in 
a person’s mind.” 


A spirit taking shape from out of the thoughts in someone’s mind? 
Somehow it seemed to make sense to Chaitali. With a Bachelor’s degree from 
the University of Calcutta, Chaitali was not readily given to superstitions. She 
felt better now, because she could chalk the whole thing up to the psychology 
of mental stress. Nothing to do with the spirit world, even if there was ‘talk.’ 


She felt upbeat and, for the first time, felt amused by being addressed 
Shona-bo’u, meaning the Golden Mistress of the House. She asked quite 
lightly: “Are there any actual accounts of any such things?” 


Arati was now more forthcoming, now that the issue had been broached and 
the air had been cleared. She said: “There are a few stories. The most recent 
one is about a young man named Meghnad who came here. I saw him, but I 
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did not work for him. Someone else that I know cooked and cleaned for him. 
He had just lost his young wife in a terrible accident and had asked for a 
transfer to this remote place, to grieve in private. He told the housemaid that 
he wished he could sleep twenty-four hours a day, so that he would not have 
to constantly relive the tragedy. He said he wanted to live out a quiet life in a 
hovel by the moon river and under a shade tree. He wanted to become a 
disembodied part of it all. Where nature sleeps is where he wanted to sleep. 
He wanted no part of city life. 


“At night the first night he heard someone outside the house, trying to gain 
access. Whatever it was, it kept going around the house, knocking on each 
window. But it could not enter the house. This kept happening every night. A 
few days later, one day the young man found a strange fruit in the garden and 
brought it inside the house and left it on a table. That night the atma seemed 
to come into the house and into the bedroom. The young man heard distinctly 
this thing ask him: ‘Ghumayechho Megh?’ After that the voice kept telling 
him some long story. This kept happening night after night until one day the 
young man simply upped and left.” 


So that time the spirit was asking “Are you asleep Megh?”. Chaitali 
immediately thought of several questions to ask about this episode. What 
stories did Megh hear, she wondered. But in the end she decided to leave it 
alone, for now. 


“Thank you, Arati-di. I won’t keep you any longer,” said Chaitali as she 
walked out on to the front porch. She sat, or rather lay down, on the easy-chair 
there and closed her eyes. She wanted to try hard to remember, even if tiny 
fragments or a few words, of the whispered stories she had heard. 


After several minutes of concentration, small bits and pieces came to her. 
The whispers painted a picture for her: A place... a garden of dream-like trees 
that bore enchanted fruits ... spirit deer and spirit peacock ... a lovers’ tryst ... 
Radha and Krishna and consorts ... and the flute ... playing plaintively and 
continuously to keep a drowsy interloper awake .... Before long Chaitali was 
drawn into deep slumber. 


After about an hour of unplanned nap that felt most refreshing, Chaitali got 
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up and came to the kitchen where Arati was cooking. 


“Arati-di, about these night whispers Megh heard. Did he say what the 
stories were about?” 


“Well, he could remember them only vaguely. He said it was about the Land 
of Sleep.” 


“The Land of Sleep?!” 


“It is like a place where the grass in the valley slope is asleep and the wind 
in the hills is asleep and the water in the river is asleep ... like that. I am sorry, 
Shona-bo’u, I could not tell you anything more. I think that is all Megh could 
remember, and tell his housemaid.” 


At dinner that evening Chaitali told Bikash everything, including the story 
of Megh. Bikash said: “It certainly fits. You are worried and want to stay 
awake the whole time. Should you be falling asleep, something is reminding 
you to stay awake. In the case of Megh it was just the opposite.” 


That train of thought now made Chaitali see what the whisperscapes were 
about. Hers was an awakescape. Megh’s was a sleepscape. The night 
whisperer’s continuous intoning of blurred, hazed stories of far places were 
linked to things in the listener’s own mind. 


Bikash now focused in on the fruit. He got up, took the fruit outside and, in 
the pitch dark night, hurled it as far as he could. Then he said he would stay 
up that night and see if he could experience himself any of the occurrences. 


The hours came and went and nothing happened — to either of them. They 
both fell asleep. Then the knocks woke Chaitali up. She immediately nudged 
Bikash. He woke up, stayed silent and kept listening. Then he nodded yes. He 
could hear the knocks. He got up and grabbed the flashlight he had kept handy. 
He stepped outside the front entry door, looked around and then closed the 
door behind him. Now he started methodically going around the house, in the 
direction opposite to the night caller. He met no one and saw nothing. 
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He came back into the house and saw Chaitali had fallen asleep. He 
followed suit. 


At breakfast, Chaitali said: “By now, the two of us have heard both the 
whisper and the knocking. Whatever it was, it seems to have been connected 


to that strange fruit. With the fruit not inside the house, the caller also could 
not come inside.” 
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“I already checked this morning,” Bikash responded. “I looked in all 
possible places the fruit might have landed, but it is nowhere to be found. 
Anyway, I think we have seen the end of this as far as the whispers are 
concerned. As to the knocks at night, let us see what happens the next few 
nights.” 
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After lunch and after Arati left, Chaitali sat on the easy-chair on the front 
porch, with her mobile phone on her lap. Within minutes she fell asleep. The 
rice at lunch had a drowsy effect. Moreover, she had a lot of sleep to catch up 
on. 


“Chaitali jégé aachho?” she heard within the deepest layer of her sleep. 
Then the monotone whisper. Each time the story started up again, Chaitali felt 
she had risen through another layer of sleep. It was as though the stories were 
taking place each in a different layer of sleep. After this repeated for a few 
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times, she realized that she was now in a layer near awaking, really and truly. 
The whisper stopped. The phone rang. It was her brother, with the very final 
news. 


When they returned to this house after the funeral ceremonies, neither the 
night knocks nor the whispers ever came back. Every morning Arati brought 
some mystery gardenias and placed them on the dining table in a glass of 
water. Around the fragrance and the whiteness of these flowers, the house 
remained perfectly at peace. 


Tamam shud 
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